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Sprung Wheat 
e ROBIN HOOD 
e CINDERELLA : 
e SEAL OF MINNESOTA 
e@ IMCO SPECIAL (HIGH Protein) 


Kava. Wheat 
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e MINUTE MAN 
e RED DRAGON = 
e MERLIN : 
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Texas Wheat 





e ROYAL PRANCER 





e GOLDEN PRANCER 
e WHITE PRANCER = 
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| Soft Wheat : 





e BETSY ROSS 
e TOPMOST ‘ aN 












e SPARKLING JEWEL 
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You know that Pillsbury’s dotted circle and methods. For information that 
trade-mark stands for products you he doesn’t have in his head or at his finger 
can depend on. tips, he can refer to Pillsbury’s Bakery 


There’s a personal element in it, too. It brings Production Service. 

you the helpful cooperation of the MAN in Let the famous Pillsbury dotted circle be your 
the dotted circle . . . a man whose job is guide to trustworthy flour products backed 
not simply to take orders for Pillsbury by friendly interest. 

products but to help you select them wisely eetdeehts, 


and use them. profitably. Pl LL S B U RY’ S =m Di, 


Your Pillsbury representative knows flour and BAKERY: 


he knows bakeries. He is qualified by training BAKERY FLOURS % : 
and experience to help you pick the flours "3s 


best suited to your formulas, equipment, PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc., General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published Weekly on Tuesdays by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2,. Minn., U.S. A., 10c¢ copy; yearly rate $2 
domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





Because of its uniform top notch qualities 
POLAR BEAR has been recognized as a 
leader among flours for nearly 50 years. 
Discriminating flour buyers know that uni- 
formity keeps any product in the favor of 
its customers—whether it be bread or flour. 
We know you'll like POLAR BEAR and 
your customers will like the fine bread it 
produces—day after day. 


aii \ mk 
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FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
























































on | | Wan Dusen Harrington Co. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS Bratton —" 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains SAN FRANCISCO, Cat. ¢ Grain Merchants + 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
esntaensadineenes seentaladecianteae BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 
RED WING FLOUR MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. “Cremo” 33cm Crookston Milling Company i 
— : 
MINNESOTA GIRL | 
SPRING WHEAT FANCY PATENT FAMILY 
f L 0 T R CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS 
aside clieauia a alta tiak COMPANY 


PAUL UHLMANN, President RICHARD UHLMANN, Vice President JACK A. BENJAMIN, Secretary R. HUGH UHLMANN, Treasurer 








YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 











Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 
1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. ; 
OPERATING ‘ 


Members of the following Exchanges: 


Chicago Board of Trade KATY AND WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City Board of Trade OFFICES: 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce . a] : eg New York Ci 
New York Produce Exchange Combined Capacity 7,500,000 Bus. Chicago, Il ” 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange ¥ : 


Kansas City, Mo. 





Duluth Board of Trade * 2 

Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange Enid, Okla. 

New York Rubber Exchange Fort Worth, Texas 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 
New York Cotton Exchange 

New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 
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NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST.LOUIS BALTIMORE TOLEDO KANSAS CITY TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER LONDON LIVERPOOL 











Selected hard and soft milling wheats for any blend 


5,300,000 BUS STORAGE 
WHEAT—CORN—OATS—FEED GRAINS 








NORRIS ELEVATOR, 2,800,000 BUS BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, 2,500,000 BUS 
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SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CoO. 


Board of Trade Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 










Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu 





De eA NAL OT ERER EF A, 


FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president A. H. FUHRMAN, Asst. Secretary-Treasurer 
J. L. YOUNG 
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Milled from the finest 


Soft Michigan 
Wheat 

















NO FLOUR yy, 
i BETTER 
than the wheat #3 
from which it is 
made. Therefore, 
Ad our favorable loca- 
tion in the midst of 
Montana's high protein hard wheat 7 
area plus our own country elevator: 
from which we draw at will, is an 
initial advantage in the milling of 
SAPPHIRE FLOUR. 







































BEFOREHAND KNOWLEDGE 
gained through our own laboratory 
tests of the grain with which we are 
working supplements our many + 
years of experience in dealing with 


this particular type of wheat. Every @ 
modern laboratory 3 

device known to 

the industry serves 


its part in predeter- 
mining our proce- 
dure. 


8 TAILOR-MADE FLOUR 
results from this selected grain 
/, milled under scientifically controlled 
conditions. You can have SAPPHIRE 
FLOUR tailor-made for your individ- 
} ual baking formula. For exactly the 
», flour you want, con- 


tact one of our rep- 


resentatives,or ©, “‘Made Good” Since 1855 by 


write, wire or tele- 


} phone us. 
323 E. Atwater St. Detroit 26, Mich. 
































MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 





Cfor more than 34 years “Dependable’’ 


exclusively FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 


It Must Be 100% Spring 


FLOUR BROKERAGE A Glance at the Map Shows Why 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” Ceres Proven Flour 


610-611 New York Life Building-L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Cable Address: Jewellco RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 


1500 Cwt. Daily 





2, 
.~ 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 











Exceptional Bakery Flours EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY © 
TWELVE-40 NO-RISK —PLA-SAFE || ‘The SEA INSURANCE 00., Ltd. 
THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. OF LIVERPOOL 
Ca ty 3,000 Cwts — gi ag ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
pacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. ee 2 oe CHUBB & SON 











Policies of this Compan United States Managers 
are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada 





Family - Commercial - Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
cue ciincee-Agmaia STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE MILWAUKEE, WISCONGIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N. Y. 











CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
































W. B. LATHROP, President PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
E. B. REINER, Exec. Vice-Pres. $2,100,000 
DAVID M. HYMANS, Vice-Pres, Domestic and Export 


GENERAL GRAIN MERCHANTS 


A new organization of men well known and long experienced in 
milling and the grain trade, fully staffed to render every kind of 
grain service to the flour and feed milling industries, and other 
grain handlers large or small and wherever located. 


We invite your interest and hope to earn your favor 






CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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4M Milled at Topeka—the crossroads of the 
wheat country—Page’s Flour is a blend 
of the choicest wheats. From Topeka, the 
Page mills can draw grain of four lead- 
ing producing states — Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Nebraska and Colorado—the area that 
produces wheats best suited for the pro- 
duction of the fine loaf interior so prized 
by today’s bread consumers. ui 
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Shellabarger MILLING WHEAT 


With large terminal storage at Salina and a 


line of country elevators in the choice wheat 


producing areas of Kansas, Shellabarger is 


* 


SHELLABARGER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


well-equipped to serve the milling industry. 































ee ¥& INDICATE 
Our SOURCES OF 
SuPPLY FROM 
COUNTRY ELEVATORS 




















A cmME~Ewvans CoMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Over a Century of Milling Progréss 
¢ Since 1821 * 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 














MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 
e 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
* 


1016 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, Mo. 




















The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Miiiing Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 





American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in.one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 


ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 























Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Caste Appress: SAXONMILL 


OUR 97th YEAR 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating 


Chicago pm Western Elevator . 


Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln ‘cca 


Wellington, Kans 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 





MADE-RITE 
BIG 7 


Superior Bakery Flours 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








.» Evans Milling Co. 


~« INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE. KANSAS 
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One of the world’s most beauti- 
ful year round resort hotels.. 


Qwnership management Ern- 
est Byfield and Frank Bering 
of Chicago’s Sherman and Am- 
bassadors and the famous 
Pump Room. 


The cuisine. . . unique and de- 
licious, featuring interesting 
native fish and game special- 
ties in addition to favored 
American dishes. Water... 
pure and wholesome from our 
artesian wells. 


A fisherman’s paradise every 
month in the year—and April 
to November—marlin, sailfish, 
giant manta, dolphin and 
shark. Hunting — November 
to April—deer, quail, par- 
tridge, wild turkeys, ducks 
and geese. 


Warm sunshine daily for those 
seeking rest and relaxation... 
and of course the sports of 
universal appeal—tennis, 
horseback riding, badminton, 
aquaplaning, ping pong, arch- 
ery and our beautiful swim- 
ming pool. 


For reservations or further 
particulars contact PAT HOY, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


GUAYMAS 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
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% NEW SPOKANE MILL. 
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ERCHANT MILLERS 
ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Dally Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 








GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 


"MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD > 


MILLS AT TACOMA ¢ SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE © PORTLAND 



















La Grange Flours .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILL 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 

















Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 











|THE FLOUR SUPREME" 











TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Daily Capacity 7000 Cwts. 
PORTLAND * OREGON 








SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 








x) FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 
The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators 


on the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills 
of 2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of 
Montana, Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U. S. A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Cliff H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 











WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 
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= so many bakers write, or tell us about their 
satisfaction with the Commander or Larabee Bakers 
Flour of their choice, it’s because their appreciation 
is based on sound experience in the bakery. They 
talk as though each flour had a personality of its own, 
with individual characteristics of fermentation and 
baking strength for uniform results. 

And that’s as it should be, for every brand of 
COMMANDER-LARABEE “Bakers Flour” is milled to 
its own standard specifications by the men who know, 
to satisfy your particular baking needs. 

It’s good to know you can again have the daily 
satisfaction of using the COMMANDER-LARABEE flours 
of your choice in your doughs. 
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COMMANDER 
LARABEE 


MILLING COMPANY 
General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City 
COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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Control Extension Threat to Trade 
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46,500,000 Bus of 
Grains Exported 
During January 


Washington, D. C.—The United 
States Department of Agriculture last 
week estimated that 1,200,000 long 
tons (46,500,000 bus) of United States 
grain and grain products were ex- 
ported in January. The January ex- 
ports raised the total for the seven 
months, July through January, to 
6,237,000 long tons (243,292,000 bus, 
of which 197,418,000 bus were wheat 
and flour equivalent). About two 
thirds of the seven months’ total were 
exported by the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, and the re- 
mainder through commercial trade 
channels. 

The January exports of United 
States grain and grain products in- 
cluded (in terms of whole grain equiv- 
alent) 493,000 tons of wheat, 400,000 
tons of flour and 307,000 tons of corn 
and other grains. Principal recipi- 
ents were the occupied zones in 
Europe and Asia, about 525,000 long 
tons, and UNRRA countries, 170,000 
long tons. Cash paying governments 
received the remainder. A more de- 
tailed breakdown will be issued at a 
later date. 

The January total of 1,200,000 tons 
of United States grain and grain 
products compares with the 1,110,000 
long tons the department had esti- 


mated for December. Since the is- 
suance of the December estimate in 
early January, more complete reports 
have been received for December 
shipments through commercial trade 
channels. The estimated December 
total is now raised to 1,361,000 tons. 
Revised totals for preceding months 
are 867,000 tons in November, 380,000 
tons in October, 707,000 tons in Sep- 
tember, 826,000 tons in August, and 
896,000 tons in July. 
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OBSERVERS SUSPECT USDA OF 
INSPIRING TRUMAN’S REQUEST 


Critics of Government Management of Grain Trade Point 
to Failure of Export Program as Reason for Refusing 
to Extend War Powers and Export Control Acts 





Republicans and Administration 
Work Out Compromise on Tariff 


By MILDRED HODGSON 


Washington Office of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—Confronted by 
strong Republican opposition to the 
pending reciprocal trade negotiations, 
the Administration is resorting to the 
development of a behind-the-scenes 
compromise on tariff policies. 

The new tariff plan, which has 
been worked out by State Depart- 
ment officials and Senators Arthur 
Vandenberg and Eugene Millikin, 
would provide: (1) The inclusion of 
an “escape clause’ in each treaty 
permitting the signatories to modify 
or withdraw from any tariff cut that 
might be worked out; and (2) upon 
complaint of any industry that a 
treaty being negotiated would be in- 
jurious to it, further public hear- 


ings would be held by the Tariff Com- 
mission before any additional country 
discussions could be made. 

However, this policy is not yet of- 
ficial, and House Republican members 
of the Ways and Means Committee 
have signified their strong opposition 
to its adoption. Chairman Harold 
Knutson has announced that the 
committee will open hearings into 
the entire tariff question on Feb. 
24, 

On the Senate side, where Sen. 
Vandenberg has been attempting to 
maintain a spirit of co-ope?ation be- 
tween the Administration and Re- 
publicans in regard to United States 
foreign economic policy, the new tar- 
iff plan has met with more favor. 
It is understood that the State De- 
partment officials are also willing to 
accept the modified treaty idea. 





Export Flour Demand Rather Dull; 


Canadian Competition Increasing 


General dullness prevails in the ex- 
port market, both in the general li- 
cense and European areas. Scattered 
small lot bookings were made to some 
of the South American countries, but 
aggregate volume was the lightest 
for some time. Brazil continues to be 
the most active inquirer for shipment 
as far ahead as May, but shipping 
difficulties make new sales to that 
country very difficult for near-by 
positions. 

American millers, too, are again 
feeling the pinch of Canadian compe- 
tition, particularly in Venezuela and 
the Philippines. In the former coun- 
try Canadian flour is advertised for 
sale in unlimited quantities for im- 
mediate delivery at prices below the 
levels quoted for United States flour. 
Much the same conditions prevail in 
the Philippines, Canadian flour being 


offered there at $7 per 100 lbs deliv- 
ered, about 80c less than levels at 
which United States mills have sold 
flour to the islands within the past 
month. 

In view of the considerable pres- 
sure Great Britain has put on United 
States export authorities for larger 
shipments of wheat and flour from 
this country, United States millers 
feel that more Canadian flour should 
go to Britain and relieve such com- 
petition elsewhere from government- 
depressed wheat prices in the Do- 
minion. 

Although the Cuban subsidy decree 
was published in the official Gazette 
on Feb. 8, no Cuban business has 
started yet. Terms of the subsidy 
set Feb. 28 as the end of the buying 
period and subsidize spring wheat 
flour at $15.60 per 200-lb sack down 





PMA Buys 400,000<Sacks Flour 


Washington, D. C.—A further advance of 10c sack in the flour buying 
price of the Production and Marketing Administration was announced Feb. 7 
This raised the buying prices to $6.05 for February-March and $5.90 for 
April, f.o.b. Atlantic ports, and $5.85 for February-March and $5.70 for April 


delivered Gulf ports. 


The PMA purchased approximately 400,000 sacks be- 


tween Feb. 3 and Feb. 10, of which about 140,000 sacks were obtained on 


Feb. 10. 


PMA procurement policy is being geared to the rising wheat market, 
but price changes are made cautiously, PMA officials asserted. The govern- 
ment is trying to avoid a policy of following the market up and watches for 


recessions in wheat prices before making new price policy. 





to $6.62 to the Cuban importer, with 
no limit set on the amount to be let 
in under subsidy. The hitch, how- 
ever, is that the burden of waiting 
for subsidy payments has been shifted 
from the Cuban importer to the Unit- 
ed States exporting mill. Past ex- 
periences with United States subsidy 
red tape leave most mills rather cool 
to the idea of this latest Cuban sub- 
sidy angle. 

Early last week Britain completed 
buying on its March quota of 250,000 
sacks, with the business going on a 
basis of $6.05 and $6.10, New York, 
sacked, including 1% commission. 
Some round lots of clears were trad- 
ed this week apparently to fill sales 
made previously on the British Feb- 
ruary clears quota. 

Some of these sales resulted from 
cancellations of ocean space by steam- 
ship lines, leaving the miller with 
flour bookings that could not be 
shipped as scheduled. Apparently, 
substantial cancellations of this kind 
have occurred recently and have add- 
ed considerably to millers’ difficulties. 

Export prices showed a wider diver- 
gence this week than for some time, 
with most bids coming from Latin 
America at an unchanged basis, while 
wheat prices advanced substantially. 
Some millers raised quotations 15c 
to 25c while others reported un- 
changed values. The result was a 
range in quotations from $5.96 to 
$6.32, cottons, Gulf. 


& 
By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—Grain trade 
representatives here are of the opin- 
ion that a request by President Tru- 
man to the Congress for the exten- 
sion of the Second War Powers Act 
was inspired by officials in the De- 
partment of Agriculture who are sus- 
pected of desiring permanent controls 
over grains and other food commodi- 
ties. 

Unless Congress extends the act, 
the authority to allocate grains and 
other scarce commodities will end 
March 31, 1947, although it is be- 
lieved that export controls could be 
maintained under the Export Control 
Act after that date. 

Now that the President’s message 
has been analyzed, grain trade repre- 
sentatives claim that the extensions 
asked by Mr. Truman should not 
be granted for a period beyond June 
30, 1947, at the latest, when it and 
the Export Control Act should end 
and private industry be permitted to 
operate without interference by the 
government. 

Operating officials of PMA grain 
branch have not, up to this time, 
been suspected of a desire to main- 
tain control over the grain trade on 
a permanent basis, but the recent 
procurement policies of USDA in re- 
gard to grain export commitments 
lead observers to conclude that these 
policies, either by chance or fore- 
thought, are creating one emergen- 
cy after another which leads Mr. 
Truman to believe that an extension 
of the Second War Powers Act is 
necessary. 

Pointing up these contentions, it 
is asserted that that the recent “two 
dollar” wheat buying policy of Mr. 
Anderson in the major winter wheat 

(Continued on page 33) 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Wheat Bought by 
CCC Since Sept. 9 
92,748,116 Bus 


Washington, D. C.—Wheat pur- 
chases totaling 914,160 bus were made 
by the Commodity Credit Corp. from 
noon Jan. 31 to noon Feb. 7, in- 
cluding 794,461 bus at Kansas City 
and 119,699 at Portland, Oregon. 

The cumulative total from Sept. 9, 
1946, to Feb. 7, 1947, inclusive, was 
92,748,116 bus, purchased as follows: 
Kansas City 58,990,422, Minneapolis 
8,611,509, Chicago 8,882,284, Port- 
land 16,263,901. 

The agency bought 3,655,000 bus 
of corn between Jan. 31 and Feb. 7 
and purchased 27,969,700 lbs of flour 
between Feb. 3 and Feb. 7. 
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Plans for Portal Pay Laws Continue 





LEGISLATION HELD NECESSARY 
DESPITE PICARD’S DECISION 


Senate and House Judiciary Subcommittees Complete 
Hearings—Overhauling of Entire Wage and Hour 
Legislation Favored by Many Congressmen 


Washington, D. C.—Regardless of 
the dismissal of the key portal-to- 
portal Mt. Clemens (Mich.) Pottery 
Co. case by a federal district court 
in Detroit, Senate and House com- 
mittees and individual congressmen 
who have been sponsoring legislation 
dealing with the portal pay issue have 
announced their intention to continue 
pushing for early action on such bills. 

The opinion prevailing on Capitol 
Hill is that the Picard decision in 
the Mt. Clemens case may have elim- 
inated only a small portion of the 
large number of pending back pay 
suits, and that passage of legislation 
minimizing the suits and eliminating 
the possibility of the present situa- 
tion ever repeating itself is still 
necessary. 


Hearings Completed 


Both the Senate and House judici- 
ary subcommittees have completed 
extensive hearings into the portal 
problem and are expected to make 
recommendations to the full commit- 
tees and report out bills within the 
next few weeks. Industry and gov- 
ernment officials and representatives 
of labor unions were heard by mem- 
bers of the committees during the 
course of the investigations. 

In addition, many members of Con- 
gress believe that the entire bulk of 
wage and hour legislation needs to 
be overhauled, and legislation of this 
type will probably be considered 
shortly. L. Metcalfe Wailing, admin- 
istrator of the wage and hour and 
public contracts divisions of the De- 
partment of Labor, has recommended 
such action to the House judiciary 
group. 

Mr. Walling requested that the 
committee formulate an amendment 
to the Fair Labor Standards Act 
which would give the administrator 
three functions which he considers 
necessary to avoid any future repeti- 
tion of the present portal situation. 

These three functions are: 

(1) To give the administrator, sub- 
ject to court review, the authority to 
issue binding interpretations under 
the act. 

(2) To permit the administrator to 
sue directly for back wages found 
owing to employees. 

(3) To provide for the establish- 
ment of a three-year statute of limi- 
tations. 

Repeating much of the testimony 





TWO MORE SUITS AT 
PHILADELPHIA 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Two more local 
bakeries have been named in portal 
pay suits by Local 6, Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers, AFL. One action 
seeks $1,000,000 in overtime and liqui- 
dated damages from the Wassell Pie 
& Bakery Co. for 99 employees, while 
the other asks $200,000 for 138 em- 
ployees of the Stroehman Bakery. 








he had given earlier to the Senate 
judiciary committee, Mr.- Walling 
stated that at present he does not 
have the authority to issue rulings 
and regulations which offer any per- 
manent protection to either em- 
ployees or employers. He added that 
he thought the Gwynne bill was a 
step in the right direction but that it 
failed to meet the basic administra- 
tive needs. 


Compromise Favored 


In regard to the present flood of 
back pay suits, Mr. Walling stated 
that he believed they should be com- 
promised. This decision would neces- 
sitate legislative approval, he said. 
The legislation that he recommended 
for the future would make it certain 
that such situations will not recur, 
he declared. 

Also appearing near the close of 
the House judiciary hearings, Elton 
Kile, chairman of the national coun- 





try elevator committee of the Grain 
and Feed Dealers National Associa- 
tion, urged that the congressmen give 
early consideration to the Gwynne 
bill. This legislation, he _ stated, 
would give country elevator opera- 
tors the necessary protection against 
back pay suits to which they are now 
liable under the new “area of produc- 
tion definition.” 

Joseph M. Creed, counsel for the 
American Bakers Association, advised 
the committee that many bakers 
would go bankrupt or their financial 
resources would be seriously impaired 
if any portions of the many portal 
suits pending against the baking in- 
dustry were allowed to prevail. He 
urged that Congress take immediate 
action to “remedy this situation for 
the protection of not only employers 
but employees as well from the evil 
consequences of present interpreta- 
tions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act.” 

The vice president and attorney for 
the Ward Baking Co., Alexander M. 
Grean, Jr., recommended the adop- 
tion of appropriate legislation changes 
“vitally necessary to cure this situa- 
tion both prospectively and retro- 
spectively.” 

C. Tracy Taylor, attorney repre- 
senting many baking companies, pre- 
sented to the committee detailed sug- 
gestions for changes in and additions 
to the Gwynne bill. 


Mt. Clemens Pottery Case 
Thrown Out of Federal Court 


Detroit, Mich.—The momentous Mt. 
Clemens (Mich.) Pottery Co. case 
was thrown out of a federal court 
here Feb. 8 when District Judge 
Frank A. Picard, ruling against por- 
tal time for the pottery workers, dis- 
missed the case with a denial of 
damages. - 

American industry, against which 
nearly $5,000,000,000 of portal-to-por- 
tal back pay claims have been filed, 
hailed the verdict. But the immedi- 
ate reaction of the CIO, mainly re- 
sponsible for the avalanche of portal 
suits across the nation, was that the 
fight would not stop with Judge 
Picard’s ruling. 

In denying the pottery employees 
any damages, the court said that in- 
dustry in general should not be held 
liable for any claims before last June 
10, when the Supreme Court stated 
the portal theory in the Mt. Clemens 
case. 

Judge Picard held that workers are 
not entitled to any portal time ex- 
cept when they are going to their 
jobs. This time in the Mt. Clemens 
case, his opinion continued, never 
amounted to more than eight minutes 
and he held this amount too trifling 
to merit damages. 

The judge suggested that any por- 
tal time under “20 to 25” minutes is 
customarily considered trifling in in- 
dustry and should not require com- 
pensation. 

He added: 

“Let us not be understood as hold- 
ing that all portal-to-portal suits 
should be..dismissed. There may be, 
and perhaps are, many instances 
where walking and the preliminary 


activity time consumed is of such an 
amount as to call for compensation 
that the worker is not now receiving. 
But this is not one.” 

Edward Lamb, attorney for the CIO 
United Pottery Workers Union, plain- 
tiff in the suit against the Mt. Clem- 
ens company, said immediately that 
he would appeal Judge Picard’s rul- 
ing to the United States Supreme 
Court. 

The Department of Justice earlier 
had said it also would appeal the 
case, “no matter what the outcome.” 

The government, interested in view 
of its billions in cost-plus wartime 
contracts with industry, had secured 
Judge Picard’s permission to join with 
industry in the fight against portal 
pay claims. 

The pottery workers sued for over- 
time in 1941. Judge Picard in 1943 
awarded the employees nominal dam- 
ages for overtime but discounted all 
portal time. 

The Supreme Court held that Judge 
Picard must consider the portal time 
in computing overtime and sent the 
case back to him last June with in- 
structions to compute the portal 
time. 

Judge Picard held that industry, 
attempting to abide by the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act of 1938 in regard 
to overtime, had little to guide it 
except administrative bulletins and 
vague court decisions. 

Therefore, he reasoned, it was not 
until the Supreme Court enunciated 
the portal theory in the Mt. Clemens 
case last June that industry could 
be expected to be liable for portal 
time. 


Southwest Wheat 
Rides High Winds 
Without Damage 


Kansas City, Mo.—Although high 
winds and low temperatures last week 
caused some apprehension over the 
possibility of damage to southwest- 
ern winter wheat, there is no evi- 
dence yet of important loss to crop 
prospects. 

Some crop observers who have been 
in the field the past few days report 
no indication of fundamental damage 
to the wheat plant, and the present 
belief is that the crop as a whole con- 
tinues in generally favorable conci- 
tion for the season. 

Subsoil moisture is reported very 
satisfactory in most of the major 
wheat growing areas, except in a few 
counties in eastern Kansas. In a 
number of south central Kansas coun- 
ties the top soil is dry and loose and 
there was considerable blowing last 
week when winds reached a velocity 
of 40 to 55 miles an hour. The snow 
which fell during the storm was 
quickly whipped into drifts by the 
wind and so afforded little protection 
to fields. 


YY 


Minnesota Hit by “Duster” 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Large areas of 
Minnesota early last week received 
a coating of dust which came in on 
a high wind from western areas in 
the Dakotas and western Minnesoia. 
Visibility was reduced to less than a 
mile during the height of the “black 
blizzard” and when the storm sub- 
sided, the four-inch snow covering in 
eastern Minnesota was a dingy brown. 
Weather and crop observers were of 
the opinion that no serious damage 
had resulted other than the loss of 
considerable fertile topsoil from the 
barren areas where the dust orig- 
inated. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CAR SHORTAGE CURTAILS 
PHILADELPHIA EXPORTS 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The shortage of 
boxcars to move grain from inland 
points to the Port of Philadelphia 
caused January exports from here to 
fall below the 4,000,000-bu)§ mark 
reached in both November and De- 
cember. 

In reporting this, John H. Frazier, 
managing director of the Commercial 
Exchange, listed last month’s ship- 
ments as 3,607,984 bus, a drop of 
12.5% from the December total of 
4,124,194, and 35% under the 5,368 .- 
422 aggregate for January, 1946. 

Wheat was again the predominat- 
ing export item and accounted for 
nearly one third of the total, Mr. 
Frazier said, but he called attention 
to the fact that shipments of corn 
are increasing. 

A breakdown on individual grains 
shows 1,047,020 bus of domestic 
wheat and 990,222 bus of Canadian 
shipped last month. In addition, corn 
exports totaled 868,153 bus, oats 
379,530 and barley 323,059 bus. 

Mr. Frazier said the February out- 
lock is good, with shiploading off to 
a flying start by virtue of three ves- 
sels tied up at elevators on the first 
day of the month. 
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Canadian Trade 
Protests Control 
Over Feed Grains 


By A. H. BAILEY 


Manager, Canadian Branch 
The Northwestern Miller 


Toronto, Ont. — Controversy has 
arisen between the department of 
agriculture, Ottawa, and the feed 
trades of eastern and western Can- 
ada as to supplies of feed grains. Of- 
ficials who control for government 
purposes have made a mess of their 
job and will get into more and great- 
er trouble if they continue present 
policies. 

Protests against the procedure in 
the past several months have been 
lodged with the prime minister him- 
self and members of the cabinet in 
Ottawa. Those in charge for the 
government repudiate the official 
claim that feed grain controls were 
put on at the request of trade. A 
meeting of that section of the Win- 
nipex Board of Trade placed the 
facts in the hands of the government 
weeks ago without results. Mean- 
while Ontario and other provinces 
are without their usual supplies and 
cannot find substitutes. The embargo 
on shipments from the west is prac- 
tically complete. 

The reason given for this drastic 
Canadian embargo on domestic ship- 
men's for feeding purposes is that the 
necessary railway haulage capacity 
is needed to fill orders from Great 
Britain for wheat and flour. Officials 
claim that such shipments. take 
precedence over domestic require- 
ments. That is the issue in the pres- 
ent controversy. Ottawa _ authori- 
ties do not admit mismanagement of 
control but the situation as it stands 


BREAD is THE 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MONTHLY DELIVERY OF 10,000 
NEW BOXCARS IS HELD VITAL. 


Colonel J. M. Johnson Tells Senate Committee Steel In- 
dustry Can Provide Material for Needed 
Cars; OTC Figures Vary 


leaves no room for doubt as to where 
the blame lies. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


WILFRED VERNON HURT 


London, Eng. — Wilfred Vernon, 
joint managing director of Spillers, 
Ltd., London, and vice president of 
the National Association of British 
and Irish Millers, tore a ligament 
while skiing at Devos, Switzerland, 
and doctors say it will take from 
three to five weeks before it is thor- 
oughly mended. Mr. Vernon is on 
holiday with his son, Michael, who 
has just been demobilized from the 
Royal Marines, and who also injured 
himself on Dec. 30. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WEHLE GRIST MILL BURNS 

Wilson, N. Y. — Fire of undeter- 
mined origin destroyed the grist mill 
of the Wehle Milling Co. here re- 
cently. The loss, which included sev- 
eral hundred bushels of corn and 
barley, was estimated at $50,000 by 
Daniel Mulvey, superintendent. The 
firm purchased the mill from the 
Ontario Milling Co. about three 
years ago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DECEMBER WHEAT EXPORTS 
TOTAL 14,000,000 BUSHELS 


Toronto, Ont.—Exports of wheat 
and flour in terms of wheat from 
Canada amounted to about 14,000,000 
bus during December, 1946, bringing 
the total for the first five months of 
the crop year to 89,300,000 bus, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ports. An estimated 226,400,000 bus 
remained on Jan. 1, 1947, for export 
or carry-over at the end of the crop 
year. Exports of Canadian wheat 
and flour in the corresponding period 
of preceding year amounted to 176,- 
900,000 bus and the balance remain- 
ing on Jan. 1, 1946, was 232,700,000 
bus. 

















STAFF OF LIFE 


Export Demand Through 1948, 


Chicago Flour Distributors Told 


Chicago, Ill—R. F. Uhlmann, pres- 
ident of the Uhlmann Grain Co., and 
first vice president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in an address before 
the Chicago Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors Feb. 7, declared that the 
export demand for grain and grain 
products would continue’ through 
1948. 

The grain man said that supply 
conditions in many European coun- 
tries were very unsatisfactory and 
that only a few of the continental 
countries are able to grow enough 
food to provide an adequate diet for 
their people. 

A July 1 carry-over of 110,000,000 


bus of wheat was predicted by Mr. - 


Uh|mann, who estimated domestic dis- 
appearance during the present crop 
year of 790,000,000 bus, divided as 
follows: food, 525,000,000 bus; feed, 
180,000,000, and seed, 87,000,000. The 
Speaker said that a larger than aver- 
age quantity of wheat was being used 
for feed during the present crop year, 
but that it would not be a larger 
factor with a good corn crop. 

Mr. Uhlmann expressed some doubt 
regarding the ability of this country 
to meet its export commitments, and 
Said that if rail transport facilities 
Continued to improve, the United 
States would come near fulfilling its 
goals, 





The grain man observed that flour 
buying at the present time is on a 
hand-to-mouth basis and added that 
if he were a purchaser of flour, he 
would avoid heavy buying. He point- 
ed out that cash premiums are over 
May futures prices and this feature, 
he said, cannot continue but would 
have to close by May. He did not 
predict whether premiums would go 
down or whether May wheat would 
go up. Present prices, he said, seem 
high, unless the government enters 
the market for sizable purchases. 
Parity price of wheat, he said, is 24c 
higher than it was last June and he 
doubted if the Republican controlled 
Congress would dare make any 
changes in the law affecting parity 
prices for agricultural products. 

Mr. Uhlmann concluded his talk by 
asserting that it was fairly safe to 
predict a generally high level of 
prices for another year. 

R. E. Bemmels, president of the as- 
sociation, presided at the luncheon 
and introduced W. E. Long of the 
W. E. Long Co., and Herman Steen, 
vice president and secretary of the 
Millers National Federation. Mr. 
Steen spoke briefly. 

Mr. Bemmels mentioned the death, 
since the organization’s last meeting, 
of Hugo Roos of the Modern Miller, 
and the members paid a rising trib- 
ute to him, 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent 
of The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—Unless imme- 
diate action is taken to insure early 
delivery of substantial numbers of 
new boxcars to American railroads 
the commercial and economic activi- 
ties of the country will be retarded 
to an even greater extent than at 
present, Col. J. M. Johnson, director 
of the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, has advised a Senate Interstate 
Commerce Subcommittee investigat- 
ing the boxcar shortage. 

Col. Johnson told the Senate group 
that 10,000 new cars a month was 
the lowest figure which could insure 
any improvement in the present tight 
situation 

At the outset of his testimony, Col. 
Johnson revealed that officials of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute 
have recently advised him that they 
believed the steel industry could fur- 
nish steel for production of 10,000 
cars a month. Component manufac- 
turers have also signified their will- 
ingness to go along on this produc- 
tion goal, the ODT official said. He 
added that he had been greatly en- 
couraged by these discussions. 


Figures Vary 

However, almost simultaneously 
the Office of Temporary Controls an- 
nounced that steel industry officials 
after meeting for several days with 
OTC had voluntarily agreed to chan- 
nel 175,000 tons of steel a month dur- 
ing 1947 into boxcar production, thus 
insuring monthly output of only 7,000 
new cars. Col. Johnson strongly in- 
dicated to the committee that he 
thought United States car producing 
capacity could handle the 10,000-car 
goal, and that he disagreed with the 
OTC-engineered agreement. 

The ODT and ICC official blamed 
the present boxcar situation on the 
shortage of cars rather than on the 
failure of eastern railroads to return 
empty cars to the West speedily. 
Col. Johnson emphatically stated that 
ICC and ODT had done all in their 





MILL DEMAND AND LIGHT 
OFFERS BOOST PRICES 


Kansas City, Mo. — Whereas. last 
week elevators were the most con- 
sistent buyers, mill representatives 
entered more vigorously in the cash 
wheat market at Kansas City Feb. 
10 and prices took a further leap of 
4c to 2c to $2.19, @2.21 for ordinary 
No. 1 hard. This represents the high- 
est level reached at Kansas City 
since post World War I. It is be- 
lieved that the continued price ad- 
vances are caused by the fact that 
very little of the daily receipts are 
available for cash trade. Out of the 
Feb. 10 receipts of 606 cars, only 
about 60 cars were sold in spot cash 
trading. In addition, the large gov- 
ernment export commitments for the 
remainder of the crop year are caus- 
ing most buyers to fear a shortage 
of wheat before the beginning of the 
1947 crop movement. 
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power to distribute the available cars 
equitably between the various sec- 
tions of the country. 

Behind the present shortage of cars 
is a record of failure to produce 
needed equipment over a period of 
years, Col. Johnson told the commit- 
tee, headed by Sen. Reed of Kansas. 
The world depression and the bad 
financial position of American rail- 
roads during the depression years was 
responsible for this production lag, 
he said. 

Even now, Col. Johnson continued, 
there is a decline in boxcar produc- 
tion. He blamed this on three fac- 
tors: (1) The failure of the railroads 
to place orders for sufficient num- 
bers of cars because of the large 
financial investment involved; (2) 
diversion of large amounts of steel 
to manufacture of other items, and 
(3) government failure to issue the 
necessary priorities for boxcar pro- 
duction when it had the power to 
do so. 


Survey Under Way 


In regard to the railroads not plac- 
ing sufficient orders for cars, the 
government officials revealed that the 
Association of American Railroads is 
currently engaged in a survey to de- 
termine how much new equipment 
each line needs and is in a financial 
position to order. Sen. Myers of 
Pennsylvania told Col. Johnson that 
he believed the roads should be com- 
pelled to buy the equipment that this 
survey might show was needed. 

Meanwhile, at the Association of 
American Railroads convention in 
Chicago, R. V. Fletcher, president of 
the association, referred to unofficial 
pledges by the steel industry that it 
will supply sufficient steel to build 
about 7,000 freight cars a month and 
keep existing cars in good repair. He 
explained that it was essential to get 
steel for car repairs because it is 
easier to repair cars than to build 
new ones. 

The railroads have on order about 
78,800 cars, but those ordered now 
will not be delivered before 1948, Mr. 
Fletcher said. He further pointed out 
that a daily average of 1,700 empty 
cars is moving from the East to the 
West in addition to the loaded cars 
moved. In New England, he said, 
five loaded cars come in from the 
West for every three that move out 
of the area loaded, stating that cars 
naturally accumulate at ports where 
there may be delays in unloading 
them. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


U. S. IMPORTS 993 TONS 
OF CANADIAN MILLFEED 


Toronto, Ont.—Out of a total of 
1,220 tons of bran, shorts and mid- 
dlings exported from Canada in De- 
cember the United States got 993 
tons. Other markets getting limited 
quantities were the British West In- 
dies, Newfoundland, St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, Bermuda and British Gui- 
ana. 

Exports of screenings from Can- 
ada in December totalled 12,922 tons, 
all of which went to the United 
States, 
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Millers Protest USDA Request for 


Return of Specific Flour Licenses 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.— Reported ab- 
normally large sales of flour to 
Brazil and the Philippines and ru- 
mors that American flour is being 
offered for resale from some of the 
general license areas have provoked 
a request from the United States 
Department of Agriculture to the 
Department of Commerce that flour 
exports to certain general license 
areas be returned to specific license 
control. Repeatedly the USDA has 
stated that abuse of the general 
license provisions would bring this 
type of action. 


Millers Quick to Protest 

The threat of return of specific li- 
cense control of flour to certain Latin 
American nations and the Philippines 
provoked immediate response from 
milling industry organizations. In be- 
half of the Flour Millers Export As- 
sociation, a chairman of a special 
committee has wired Secretary of 
Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson and 
Secretary of State George Marshall, 
calling attention to the recent assist- 
ance the milling industry provided 
when flour supplies were urgently 
needed to fulfill government commit- 
ments abroad. 

This ability to meet emergency de- 
mands for flour is a positive indica- 
tion that the alleged losses of Amer- 
ican flour production through resale 
of exported flour to general license 
countries are trifling and do not 
warrant the reimposition of punitive 
wartime measures. 

It is the contention of this protest 
that the accumulation of shipments 
to Brazil and the Philippines in De- 


New Cuban Subsidy 
Methods Viewed 
as Unsatisfactory 


Minneapolis, Minn. — The Cuban 
subsidy decree was reported pub- 
lished in the Cuban Gazette Feb. 8, 
but it still does not clear away the 
bugs in the Cuban business. Accord- 
ing to word received here, the decree 
establishes a buying period between 
Dec. 15 and Feb. 28 and subsidizes 
flour down to $6.62 sack from a spring 
wheat flour price of $15.60 per 200- 
Ib bag. No limit is set on the quan- 
tity to be subsidized. 

The subsidy is said to be set up so 
that a Cuban importer pays $6.62 to 
his bank on the draft for the flour, 
surrenders subsidy documents to his 
bank, which, in turn, makes request 
for subsidy payment from the Cuban 
government. When the bank has re- 
ceived the subsidy money it then 
pays the exporting mill for the flour. 

If these arrangements are properly 
understood, it means that the burden 
of waiting for subsidy money is now 
on the exporting mill and is merely 
the same thing in a different form 
that the Cuban importers had been 
complaining about. Naturally Unit- 


ed States mills are not interested in 
such a set up and no business is tak- 
ing place pending further clarifica- 
tion of the terms of the decree. 


cember and January does not neces- 
sarily reflect overbuying by these 
sources, but rather the release of ex- 
port shipments which had piled up 
during earlier periods through such 
dislocations as maritime tie-ups. 


To Appoint Committee 


The milling industry is thoroughly 
alarmed over this lack of considera- 
tion of its interests by the USDA, 
particularly after the industry 
stepped into the breach to help the 
Secretary of Agriculture make good 
on export flour.commitments recent- 
ly. Consideration is now being given 
to the appointment of a committee 
to wait on Mr. Anderson to protest 
the action in regard to specific license 
controls now being planned. 

It is suggested in milling circles 
that as United States prices are un- 
der those of Argentina for both wheat 
and flour, the sale of domestic flour 
was accelerated. Now, however, it is 
believed that this market is well sold 
on flour requirements and the im- 
position of specific license contro] is 
seen as locking the door after the 
horse has been stolen. 

Nevertheless, USDA officials brand 
the reports as consequential and the 
recommendation to the Department 
of Commerce to reimpose specific 
licenses to these countries is consid- 
ered a serious matter at the USDA. 
Decision on the recommendation is 
looked for this week. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PERRY HAYDEN IN MEXICO 

Perry Hayden, president of the 
Hayden Milling Co., Tecumseh, Mich., 
and sponsor of the celebrated wheat 
tithing demonstration, has been in 
Mexico City lecturing and showing 
pictures, 








Cuban Consular 
Penalties Bring 
Mill Protests 


Washington, D. C.—Reinstatement 
of consular penalty of double the 
consular fee of 2% of the dollar 
value of flour imports without no- 
tice by the Cuban government is al- 
leged by domestic millers as inflict- 
ing unwarranted charges against ex- 
porters. Some millers plan to enter 
protests with the State Department. 

This consular penalty, which is in- 
voked against shipments which ar- 
rive prior to receipt of visas by the 
Cuban consular agents, was in ef- 
fect prior to the war, but was sus- 
pended during the war. Reimposi- 
tion without notice caught large 
amounts of flour en route, upon which 
the Cuban Consular Service has 
levied fines. 


State Department officials, in 
charge of Cuban affairs, say that 
no protests of this nature have 
reached them, but that they will 
check the conditions as reported. 


In connection with Cuban imports 
of flour, State Department officials 
say that they have received numer- 
ous protests from southwestern mill- 
ers against the payment of a dif- 
ferential subsidy on the basis of vari- 
ations in flour grades. These pro- 








tests against this Cuban practice, 
say that there should be no discrim- 
ination in regard to the subsidy be- 
cause of grade variations. 

The Cuban government is report- 
ed to have made a new flour import 
subsidy announcement, authoritative 
details of which are lacking, but it 
is reported that under the new sub- 
sidy decree the Cuban government 
will subsidize up to $8.98 on a 200- 
lb sack invoiced at $15.60. 

The payment of the subsidy is to 
be paid through Cuban banks, ac- 
cording to advance reports, and the 
new program is obscured by the con- 
tention that importers in Cuba have 
not been reimbursed for the subsidy 
on previous programs. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


TEXTILE BAG ASSOCIATION 
DISTRIBUTES SURVEY BOOK 


Chicago, Ill—The Textile Bag 
Manufacturers Association is distrib- 
uting to millers and bakers 20,000 
copies of a booklet presenting the 
results of a survey of bakers’ contain- 
er preferences. The caption, ‘526 
Bakers,” indicates the extent of the 
survey, which was made by associa- 
tion representatives and reported in 
detail in The Northwestern Miller of 
Dec. 3, 1946. Copies are available 
upon request to the association, 100 
North La Salle Street, Chicago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


OCEAN FREIGHT CHARGES 
SCHEDULED TO ADVANCE 


New York, N. Y.—Effective Feb. 
17, ocean freight rates on corn or 
wheat flour to Puerto Rico will ad- 
vance to 55c per 100 lbs, against the 
former rate of 50c. 

Rates to ports in the Dominican 
Republic will advance to 67c, com- 
pared with former rate of 64c, effec- 
tive March 1, it is announced. 

Rates on wheat flour and kindred 
commodities to Antwerp, Rotterdam 
and Amsterdam advanced from 70c 
to 80c, Jan. 16, and to Hamburg and 
Bremen from 75c to 85c. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


UNRRA, CCC COMMANDEER 
BOAT SPACE FOR FLOUR 


New York, N. Y.—Flour exporters 
are disturbed by the reports that 
UNRRA and the Commodity Credit 
Corp. have commandeered for their 
shipments, ocean freight space pre- 
viously leased by private firms for 
flour exports, according to the New 
York trade. In one instance the book- 
ing was for Rio de Janeiro, and the 
displaced flour, it is understood, is 
now on demurrage awaiting some 
other scarce ocean space. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


AMENDMENT OFFERED TO 
UNIFORM CONTAINER ACT 


Albany, N. Y.—A bill has been in- 
troduced in the New York state legis- 
lature which would amend that 
state’s uniform flour container act to 
permit packing flour and other ce- 
real products in containers other 
than cartons. The exemption mini- 
mum would also be reduced from 
five to three lbs. 

As the bill was originally passed 
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two years ago, it specified cartons 
instead of containers and the exemp- 
tion minimum was five lbs. The 
amendment was introduced by Jos- 
eph W. Ward in the assembly. Mr. 
Ward is a miller at Caledonia, N. Y. 

The measure follows similar action 
in other states and is designed to 
make the uniform flour container law 
more equitable and permit the use 
of paper or textile bags as well as 
cartons for the small weight pack- 
ages. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FURTHER ALLOCATIONS OF 
PROTEIN MEALS LISTED 


Washington, D. C.—The United 
States Department of Agriculture on 
Feb. 4 announced emergency alloca- 
tions of 10,000 long tons of oil cakes 
or meals to Denmark, 10,000 long tons 
to the Netherlands, 5,000 long tons 
to France and 5,000 long tons tc 
Norway. 

The allocations are good for the 
first six months of 1947, and are in 
addition to allocations to 35,000 tons 
previously announced for Belgium, 
Netherlands, Finland and France. 

Any type of oil cake or meal may 
be procured against the allocations. 
The department stated, however, that 
claimants have been requested to pur- 
chase supplies at locations from 
which movement to ports will min- 
imize any interference with the food 
export program. 

All allocations will be charged to 
world allocations of protein feeds for 
the respective countries as recom- 
mended by the International Emer- 
gency Food Council. 

Ten thousand tons of oilseed cake 
or meal have been allocated to 
Sweden for shipment during the first 
six months of 1947. While there arc 
no restrictions on type of oilseed pro 
teins to be exported or on location o/ 
export quantities, Swedish purchaser: 
have been requested to make com- 
mitments in such places as will min- 
imize transportation requirements. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Eisenhower Rejects 
Special Food Corps 
Proposed for Army 


Washington, D. C.—Recommenda- 
tion that the Army establish a spe- 
cial food handling corps, as con- 
tained in the Hennessy report of war- 
time food handling by the armed 
service, was rejected by Chief of Staff 
Dwight D. Eisenhower at the recent 
conference with John T. McCarthy, 
former president of American Bak- 
ers Association, and John L. Hen- 
nessy, chairman of the board of the 
Statler Hotel System. 

The industry officials had been in- 
vited to discuss the Hennessy report 
with the chief of staff and Secretary 
of War Robert Patterson. 

According to Mr. McCarthy, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower told them that he 
could not approve the establishment 
of a food handling corps in as much 
as his ideas contemplated the con- 
trol over all field personnel under the 
responsible field officers. 

However, he did find much of im- 
portance in the report and told Mr. 
McCarthy and Mr. Hennessy that he 
planned to insure that all army per- 
sonnel who had been trained in food 
handling would be assured of perma- 
nent status in such activities. 

As an incentive to this branch of 
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the service, General Eisenhower 
stated he planned to recommend 
higher pay levels for noncommis- 
sioned officers which would give, for 
example, regimental food preparation 
warrant officers’ pay equivalent to 
that of a major. 

The cooks’ and bakers’ school would 
be placed under supervision of the 
Quartermaster Corps, General Eisen- 
hower stated. 

Food handling personnel would be 
especially screened, the General stat- 
ed, and the Quartermaster Corps 
would be. given the responsibility 
for the training and curriculum of 
food handling personnel. 

Among the innovations General 
Eisenhower plans is the _ require- 
ment that all commissioned person- 
nel be given courses in food han- 
dling. This requirement will also 
cover the West Point cadet corps. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. H. RILEY ESTABLISHES 
FEED BUSINESS IN K. C. 


Kansas City, Mo.—J. Howard Riley, 
for many years vice president in 
charge of purchases and treffic for 
Nutrena Mills, Kansas City, and who 
resigned a month ago, has established 
the Riley Feed Co. in Kansas City, 
doing a general brokerage business 
in a complete line of feed ingredients. 
Offices of the company have been 
opened at 310 Board of Trade Build- 
ing, Kansas City. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WESTERN STAR CO. BUYS 
MAYFIELD FEED CONCERN 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Western 
Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, has 
purchased the Mayfield Feed & Grain 
Co., Dalhart, Texas. At the same 
time, it was announced that the new 
owners plan early construction of 
a 200,000 bu concrete elevator at the 
Mayfield plant. Present grain stor- 
age capacity is about 10,000 bus. 

The Mayfield plant has a capacity 
of about 180 tons daily of formula 
feeds and a unit for the production 
of steamed rolled barley with a ca- 
pacity of about 120 tons a day. 

A. J. Mayfield will continue as 
manager of the plant, which will be 
operated as the Mayfield Feed & 
Grain Co. The company was estab- 
lished about 13 years ago and does 
an extensive feed business within a 
radius of about 300 miles of Dalhart. 
The Western Star Mill Co. is owned 
by John J. Vanier, who has extensive 
holdings in the flour and feed milling 
industries. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR BROKERS MOVE OFFICES 

Kansas City, Mo. — Offices of the 
W. H. Schneider Co., flour brokers, 
Kansas City, have been moved from 
the Dwight Building to 8 W. 9th St. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SANDS, TAYLOR & WOOD 
ELECTS J. B. BEARDSLEY 


New York, N. Y.—John B. Beards- 
ley was elected treasurer and a direc- 
tor of Sands, Taylor & Wood Co., 
Boston, Mass., at the recent annual 
meeting of the firm’s stockholders. 
This company is the oldest flour dis- 
tributing organization in New Eng- 
land. 

Mr. Beardsley is a graduate of 
Principia College, Elsah, Ill., and of 
the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. He is a vet- 
eran of World War II, having been 
a lieutenant senior grade in the U. S. 
Navy. Mr. Beardsley succeeds the 


























late treasurer, Frederick J. Parsons, 
who passed away in December. 

Walter E. Sands remains as presi-_ 
dent of the company, and Leon T. 
Allen as vice president. Edward A. 
Taft of Herrich, Smith, Donald, Far- 
ley & Ketchum was elected a direc- 
tor of the company at the annual 
meeting. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. F. BAUMGARTNER NOW 
ON FULLER CO. STAFF 


Kansas City, Mo.—W. W. Fuller of 
the Fuller Grain Co., Kansas City, 
this week announced the appoint- 
ment of J. Frank Baumgartner to the 
firm’s staff. Mr. Baumgartner, a 
Kansas City resident, comes to the 
Fuller company from Harris Upham 
& Co. 

On Jan. 30 of this year the com- 
pany’s long-time president, Leon A. 
Fuller, died while on a vacation at 
Palm Springs, Fla. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ANDREW EISENMAYER, JR., 
DIES OF HEART ATTACK 


Kansas City, Mo.—Andrew J. Eisen- 
mayer, Jr., son of the founder of the 
Eisenmayer Milling Co., Springfield, 
Mo., died suddenly of a heart attack 
Feb. 8. Mr. Eisenmayer succeeded 
his brother, Walter, widely known as 
a miller, upon the latter’s death sev- 
eral years ago and continued in 
charge until the sale of the property, 
when he returned to banking with 
which he previously had been asso- 
ciated. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NAMED SALES SUPERVISOR 

Omaha, Neb.—Two changes in per- 
sonnel were announced here recently 
by General Mills, Inc. E. L. Oshel 
has been appointed sales supervisor 
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to serve with W. O. Carmichael in 
Des Moines, Iowa, the firm’s branch 
office of the Central Division. The 
two men will handle 20 salesmen out 
of that office. C. G. ae oy a vet- 
eran of World War II, will succeed 
Mr. Oshel at Omaha. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MITCHELL CO. NAMES 
OHIO REPRESENTATIVE 


Kansas City, Mo. — R. W. Althoff 
of Xenia, Ohio, will represent the E. 
P. Mitchell Co., Kansas City, flour 
brokers, in the state of Ohio, it was 
announced this week. Mr. Althoff has 
been in the flour business in that 
state for many years and in the past 
has represented the Valier & Spies 
Milling Company, St. Louis, and the 
Larabee Flour Mills Co. Kansas 
City. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND 
REPORTS PROFIT FIGURES 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co. has reported net 
profits for six months ended Dec. 31, 
1946, after depreciation and all in- 
come taxes of $5,372,008.64, equiva- 
lent to $3.28 plus per share on l,- 
634,748 shares of outstanding stock. 
Provision for all income taxes was 
$4,544,000, the announcement said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


POTOSI MILL STOCK SOLD 


Potosi, Mo.—A group of local busi- 
nessmen have purchased the stock of 
the Potosi (Mo.) Mill & Elevator Co. 
The group is headed by John Patter- 
son and Henry Hatzell. The mill 
has a capacity of 400 sacks daily. 
George Carr was president of the 
company which formerly owned the 
plant. 
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J. B. Gilmer Named 
Administrator of 
PMA, CCC Head 


Washington, D. C. — Secretary of 
Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson has 
announced the appointment of Jesse 
B. Gilmer as administrator of Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion and president of Commodity 
Credit Corp. in which posts he has 
been serving in an acting capacity. 

Mr. Gilmer assumes the new as- 
signments with a background of more 
than a dozen years of administrative 
experience in several Department of 
Agriculture agencies. He was born 
at Rock Springs, Texas, in 1910. Fol- 
lowing graduation from the New 
Mexico A and M College in 1934, Mr. 
Gilmer joined the staff of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration 
for special dust bowl work in New 
Mexico. He transferred to the Re- 
settlement Administration, which 
later became the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, in 1935. With this 
agency he was assistant regional di- 
rector and later regional director of 
the Southern Great Plains Region, 
before being called to Washington. 

In 1945, Mr. Gilmer was appointed 
executive assistant to the president 
of the Commodity Credit Corp. and 
was also named secretary of the cor- 
poration. When the Production and 
Marketing Administration was estab- 
lished in August, 1945, Mr. Gilmer 
was named director of its budget and 
management branch. He was ap- 
pointed deputy administrator and 
vice president of the CCC in April, 
1946, and acting administrator and 
acting CCC president in November. 





Overlapping Controls Held Threat 
in Anderson’s New PMA Revisions 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—If the reor- 
ganization plans of Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Clinton P. Anderson in re- 
gard to Production and Marketing 
Administration divisions are carried 
out, the milling and grain industries 
will be faced with multiple control 
over their commodities which are sold 
to the government, it was discerned 
this week when a super-congressional 
appropriations committee was asked 
to affirm the new organization plan by 
Mr. Anderson. 

Private critics of the secretary’s 
proposal were prompt to voice their 
objections. It was pointed out, for 
example, that the PMA Grain Branch, 
which controls purchase, shipping, 
storage, sales and fiscal policies of 
the USDA would be subject to four 
separate controls under officials who, 
during the War Food Administration, 
have not shown too great a measure 
of efficiency over shipping, storage 
and disposal of government supplies. 

The primary effect of the secre- 
tary’s proposal would be to place the 
export grain and flour movement un- 
der the supervision of Colonel Har- 
rison who is now the head of the 
PMA Shipping and Storage Branch. 
Under this leadership, it has been dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to get current 
statements on the government stock- 


pile of flour in depots for the UNRRA 
and the army. The most recent at- 
tempt to get a statement of the gov- 
ernment supplies, which can no long- 
er be regarded as confidential infor- 
mation, revealed that the Shipping 
and Storage Branch could only sup- 
ply figures two months old, with the 
statement that they could not readily 
submit inventory reports, owing to 
the fact that many stocks were in 
transit or at ports. Inasmuch as 
these conditions are those familiar to 
any farflung industry operation, this 
excuse cannot be considered valid, 
industry observers state. 

Although the reorganization plan 
as submitted to the inter-chamber 
committee of Congress has been ad- 
vanced on the basis of economy, it 
is doubted that the potential resul- 
tant inefficiency will be economical 
as far as private industry is con- 
cerned and may develop consequential 
unseen cost factors. 

For example, shipping instructions 
on flour would be primarily the pre- 
rogative of the branch under Colonel 
Harrison’s domain. Inefficiency in ad- 
ministering and co-ordinating the 
shipping instructions -on flour with 
ocean transport would penalize mills 
selling flour to the PMA. Under the 
present set-up, there has been a 
closely geared arrangement between 
the PMA Grain Branch and the co- 
ordinator of: export transport. Now, 
according to shipping facility co-or- 


dinating officials, the designated offi- 
cer of Secretary Anderson in regard 
to grain exports, Mr. Hodtloff, a resi- 
dent of New Mexico, Secretary An- 
derson’s home state, has been invited 
to sit in on export conferences mere- 
ly from the viewpoint of courtesy and 
not because of any expert information 
that he possesses. 
Grain Branch Efficient 

The reorganization if approved by 
Congress will have the effect of set- 
ting up an entirely new category of 
government officials with which in- 
dustry will have to maintain contacts 
if its interests are to be protected. 
According to industry observers, the 
present staff at the PMA Grain 
Branch has been fair and impartial 
in weighing close decisions between 
government and industry in regard to 
grain and flour procurement policies. 

Mr. Anderson’s conference between 
members of the House-Senate appro- 
priations committee is seen as a 
method to gain congressional approv- 
al by indirection for a policy which 
does not carry the approval of the 
private industries involved. 

The following met with USDA offi- 
cials last week: Senators Brooks of 
Illinois, Thomas of Oklahoma, Rus- 
sell of Georgia, Capper of Kansas; 
Representatives Clifford Hope of 
Kansas, Whittington of North Caro- 
lina, John Flanagan of Virginia, Dirk- 
sen of Illinois and John Tabor of 
New York. 
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More and more bakers are being 
forced in for replacement flour pur- 
chases and, while the buying still is 
not general nor large, the aggregate 
of sales made in the past week was 
well in excess of 100% of mill capac- 
ity and the largest since early in 
January. A few round-lot orders 
from the larger chains were included 
in the new business, and medium 
sized independent bakeries booked 
moderate amounts. It was evident 
throughout, however, that buyers 
still retain bearish ideas on prices 
for the long pull and the buying is 
largely to replenish dangerously low 
reserve stocks. Marked strength in 
wheat, both cash and futures, appar- 
ently influenced the increased flour 
buying, some bakers deciding that 
they might be overstaying the mar- 
ket despite their bearish ideas and re- 
duced demand for baked products. 


FLOUR PRICES UP 
WITH WHEAT 


Flour prices generally registered 
advances of 15c sack on domestic 
business and the PMA added another 
10c to its buying price late in the 
week. Steadily advancing cash wheat 
prices indicated another flour in- 
crease early this week. As com- 
pared with a week ago, cash spring 
wheat is up 7@9c bu and winter 
wheat in the Southwest is 44%@7c 
higher. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
AVERAGE 105% 


Sales in the Southwest expanded 
to the highest level since the second 
week in January, averaging 105% 
of capacity last week. This com- 
pares with 53% the previous week 
and 107% a year ago. About one 
third of the bookings was for export, 
both private and to the PMA, which 
aggregated close to 500,000 sacks. 
Some of the larger bakers covered 
a portion of their future needs and 
buying was better from the medium 
sized firms. Family trade continued 
its slow, but fairly steady, uphill 
swing from the recent low level. Al- 
though the majority of bigger bakers 
probably are covered for 60 days or 
so, the unfilled order position of the 
milling industry makes it evident that 
the baking industry as a whole is not 
covered for more than a month. Most 
buyers remain bearish on prices. Ex- 
port trade is light, with Cuban buy- 
ing the only large business looming 
ahead in the near future. Low-priced 
Canadian competition is developing 
in some foreign markets. 


BAKERY INQUIRY FOR 
SPRINGS IMPROVES 


An improved bakery inquiry, though 
far from general, increased spring 
wheat flour sales to 159% of capac- 
ity, as compared with 76% a week 
earlier and 57% a year ago. Some 
companies, mostly medium sized inde- 
pendents, covered flour needs for 120 
days, but others, including the large 
operators, did not buy as heavily as 
they ordinarily do. Resistance to cur- 
rent price levels still is marked. Ex- 
port demand is less active. Britain 
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LOW RESERVE STOCKS FORCE 
MORE BAKERY FLOUR BUYING 


Many Bakers Obliged to Replenish Supplies Despite Bear- 
ish Price Ideas — Continued Wheat Advance a 
Factor—Export Flour Field Rather Quiet 


apparently has covered its March 
quota and there is no other Euro- 
pean inquiry. South American coun- 
tries seem interested, but are show- 
ing resistance to prices, which is tak- 
en as an indication that pressing 
needs are covered and stocks are be- 
ginning to accumulate. Cuban buy- 
ing still lags, although it was re- 
ported that the subsidy difficulties 
had been eliminated and official pub- 
lication of the decree is imminent. 
Sharp advances in spring wheat prices 
are reflected in firmer flour quota- 
tions. 


STORAGE BOTTLENECK 
AT NEW YORK 


Buffalo mills are experiencing pro- 
duction difficulties, due to inadequate 
storage to hold flour backed up by 
car shortages. New business is rath- 
er limited, with many buyers cov- 
ered for 90 to 120 days. In the met- 
ropolitan New York area, aggregate 
volume of flour business is small, 
despite some purchases by the larger 
chain bakeries. In many cases bak- 
ers are picking up flour below cur- 
rent costs from handlers who cannot 
find storage space. This bottleneck 
is partly due to UNRRA and the 
CCC commandeering ocean space for 
flour, which leaves private shipments 
on demurrage. 

The Boston flour market is report- 
ed as near to a standstill as it can 
possibly be without a complete shut- 
down. A few purchases were made 
recently by chain bakeries for im- 
mediate delivery, but the volume was 
limited. Buyers are sticking to their 
hand-to-mouth purchasing policy and 
hoping that the export demands will 
not be allowed to curtail domestic 
flour supplies. Demand at Philadel- 
phia still is very limited, With bakers 
showing a determination to wait for 
lower prices before placing new con- 
tracts. The attitude seems to be 


that they have held back this long 
with a view toward cheaper replace- 
ments and there is no reason to aban- 
don this position now, despite the 
fact reserve stocks are far lower 
than normal. 

The Pittsburgh flour market came 
to life in an active way. Bakers ap- 
parently abandoned their bearish 
price ideas and came in for numerous 
round lots for shipment as far as 
120 days ahead. An advance of 10 
@20c sack in prices seemed to set 
off the buying wave. 


CHICAGO TRADE 
IMPROVES 


Chicago handlers report bakers 
showing a little more interest in flour, 
but since many bakers still are bear- 
ish on prices, they are limiting pur- 
chases to small replacement orders. 
This limited buying policy is being 
followed despite lower than normal 
reserve stocks. Some PMA buying 
and a noticeable improvement in bak- 
ery inquiries made St. Louis flour 
business somewhat better the past 
week. Bakers hold to their bearish 
ideas, but diminishing stocks are forc- 
ing them to come in for replenish- 
ments. 


SOUTHEASTERN BUYERS 
BEARISH 


Southeastern flour trade is not 
heavy, although scattered orders to 
bakers constitute a fair volume in 
the aggregate. The majority of buy- 
ers cling to the belief that prices will 
decline, even with export allocations 
being increased. Rumors that bakery 
flour might be scarce later in the 
crop year apparently have little effect 
on the hand-to-mouth buying attitude 
followed by many buyers. Some 
bakers report demand for baked goods 
down as much as 35% since the first 
of the year. 


PACIFIC DEMAND 
UP SHARPLY 


Pacific Northwest mills report an 
excellent demand for flour as a result 
of the stronger wheat prices and the 
aggregate policy of the government 
in export channels. Bakers and whole- 
sale grocers came in for supplies. 
Recent loss of one large mill by fire 
has tightened the situation, as other 
mills are heavily booked for export 





Improved Demand for Granulars Hikes 
Interest in Durum and Raises Prices 


Durum millers report an improved 
inquiry from macaroni manufacturers 
for granulars, which, in turn, has re- 
sulted in a stronger demand and high- 
er price for durum wheat. While the 
granular sales were much better than 
the light volume of recent weeks, it 
was said that the volume still was not 
in keeping with the comparatively 
small volume of unfilled business on 
mill books. 

Reports from the East indicate that 
despite the approach of the Lenten 
season, demand for macaroni prod- 
ucts continues to lag as retailers at- 
tempt to clear their shelves of pre- 
viously purchased package goods. 

The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration recently reported that 
durum wheat supplies were heavier 
than had been thought by the trade 
and that they probably would cover 
domestic needs. Despite the more 
cheerful supply picture, durum wheat 


prices advanced about 9c bu at Min- 
neapolis last week, and granulars 
were raised about 20c sack to $5.40 
@5.45, bulk. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth Feb. 8, were 
as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better. .$2.20@2.24 $2.08@2.22 
2 Durum or better... 2.20@2.24 2.08@2.22 
3 Durum or better.. 2.19@2.23 2.07@2.21 
4 Durum or better... 2.18@2.22 ooo @ ace 
5 Durum or better... 2.17@2. oo eae 
1 


Lo 
ot 


rot 


Red Durum ...... 2.14 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, which 
represents approximately 99% of the total 
capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based on six-day week. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
wee. S88 5c vue - *146,703 69 
Previous week ........ 170,344 80 
BONr GBS occas. 177,382 85 
Crop year 
production 
YR. 7 eee 6,139,985 
Par SPOR. D BOSE wc ccceecces 6,640,932 


*Preliminary, 
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and are unable to take on the addi- 
tional load. 


EXPORT INQUIRY 
RATHER QUIET 


The export field is rather quiet. 
British buying has subsided follow- 
ing the completion of purchases on 
the March allocation, and there is no 
other European inquiry. South 
American countries are more inclined 
to haggle over prices and new busi- 
ness is light. The Cuban subsidy 
wrangle is reported to have been set- 

(Continued on page 33) 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COLD WEATHER HIKES 
FEEDSTUFFS DEMAND 


Approaching Spring Chick Season 
Also Influences Demand—FMA 
Index Gains One Point 





Formula feed demand has im- 
proved somewhat recently, influenced 
by the colder weather, the approach- 
ing spring chick season and more 
stability in prices following the re- 
cent sharp declines. This is reflect- 
ed, in turn, in the ingredient mar- 
kets, where a slight upturn boosted 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration wholesale index about 
one point to 202.2. The index num- 
ber, however, remains below the ceil- 
ing controlled level of 206.7 last Oc- 
tober. Heavy production of by-prod- 
uct feeds remains as a dominant 
market factor. Further allocations 
of oilseed cakes and meals to Eu- 
ropean countries serve as a steady- 
ing influence, but the large produc- 
tion of soybean meal is an unsettling 
factor. Millfeed output remains 
large, and while demand is good, spot 
offerings are available. 


Millfeed Sales Fair 


Millfeeds at Minneapolis were bare- 
ly steady to 50c ton lower. New 
business was fair and shipping direc- 
tions on February contracts were 
good, but there was a lot of tonnage 
to absorb every day and this factor 
kept the general tone unsettled and 
toward the easy side. Mill door de- 
mand was good with many feeders 
apparently bypassing stocks at coun- 
try distributing points which had 
been accumulated at higher price 
levels and which were in many cases 
not offered in line with present val- 
ues. 

The millfeed market at Chicago 
was firm. There was an especially 
good demand for the heavy feeds. 
Mixed car business was active. At 
Kansas City bran remained firm at 
about 50c ton above last week’s quo- 
tations while gray shorts were un- 
changed. Demand was not aggres- 
sive. Feed manufacturers were con- 
servative in their buying and mixed 
car and single car dealers furnished 
a smaller outlet than heretofore. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 60,413 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 59,903 tons 
in the week previous and 58,188 tons 
in the similar period a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totals 
1,676,904 tons, as compared with 1,- 
765,472 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. Figures show pro- 
duction from March 1 to Sept. 1, 
1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs 
of millfeed being accepted as the 
millfeed yield per 100 lbs of flour, 
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Wheat Prices Continue Into 
New 27-Year Highs 


Advance of Past Three Weeks Stretched to 11!14@13',c—Bullish 
Export Picture and Renewed Bakery Flour Demand Are Factors 


Wheat prices the past week con- 
tinued their advance into new high 
levels in over 27 years. Gains of 
from 3 to 65¢c for the period stretched 
the upturn in the past three weeks to 
11%4@13%%c in Chicago futures, with 
corresponding gains at other leading 
markets. Cash wheat has kept pace 
with the advance in the futures mar- 
ket, although some narrowing in the 
extreme spreads for high protein 
types has been noted. Closing prices 
as of Feb. 8 were: Chicago March 
$2.191%4, May $2.05%, July $1.89, Sep- 
tember $1.854; Kansas City March 
$2.12%, May $1.99%, July $1.82%, 
September $1.78% ; Minneapolis May 
$2.04%, July $1.92%2, September 
$1.82. 


First Crop Scare Experienced 


Washington news, which has 
sparked the advance for some time, 
lost none of its bullishness, and the 
market was given an added upward 
jolt by the first real crop scare in 
the form of high winds and dust 
storms on Feb. 6, with an accompany- 
ing threat from frigid temperatures. 
No real damage occurred from either 
the blowing or the cold, but the news 
carried important implications in 
view of the huge foreign demands 
currently being experienced and ex- 
pected to continue into the new crop 
year. 

No new CCC buying of importance 
was reported, but that agency is ab- 
sorbing most of the southwestern 
wheat now moving to market on its 
previous contracts. Mills entered 
the market for increasing amounts 
to cover old export flour commit- 
ments and increasing volume of do- 
mestic bakery sales. The, Production 
and Marketing Administration raised 
its flour buying price by 10c sack on 
Feb. 7 and was reported to have pur- 
chased about 400,000 sacks in the past 
week. President Truman asked Con- 
gress for continued wartime controls 
on grains to March 31, 1948, and it 
was reported that he expects to ask 
for approval of $350,000,000 to $450,- 
000,000 in funds for famine relief. 
Unexpended UNRRA funds were ex- 
pected to be used for the purchase of 
foods, including grains, instead of 
previously planned hard goods. 


News Conflicting 


Analysis of some of the export goal 
and program statements emanating 
from Washington reveals a few dis- 
crepancies. . President Truman used 
the former goal figure of 400,000,000 
bus of all grains in his request for 
extension of wartime controls, where- 
as only a few days previously he had 
instructed the Conway transportation 
committee to shoot for a goal of 550,- 
000,000 bus for the crop year. Re- 
lease of statistics on CCC holdings as 
of Dec. 31, 1946, with known pur- 
chases during January, left market 
observers with the thought that the 
CCC would need only 35,000,000 bus 
more wheat and an indeterminate 
amount of flour to fill its crop year 
wheat and flour program. Despite 
these conflicting angles, grain men 
and millers are convinced that carry- 
over supplies of wheat by the end of 
the crop year will be at very low 
levels. 

Cash wheat prices at Minneapolis, 
especially ordinary proteins, worked 





substantially higher after the price 
structure of a week or 10 days ago 
enabled shipment of spring wheat to 
winter wheat centers on export bill- 
ing. This abnormal spread focused 
increased buying attention on spring 
wheat and with mill demand more 
aggressive following some improve- 
ment in flour business, values firmed 
readily. Then, too, offerings were 
light since receipts of all classes of 
wheat at Minneapolis totaled only 
1,178 cars. Ordinary protein wheat 
was up about 8c with high protein 
lots about 5c higher for the week. 
Durum wheat also strengthened. Of- 
ferings were light and the improved 
buying interest forced prices up about 
9c compared with a week ago. At 
the close, choice to fancy No. 2 hard 
amber was quoted at $2.24@2.26 with 
ordinary to medium milling qualities 
of 2 durum and 2 amber durum 
quoted at $2.20@2.24. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis on Feb. 8: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 lIbs........ $2.25 @2.26 
1 DNS 59 Ihe ...ccccsccccece 2.24 @2.25 
1 DNB &8 IDB 2... cs crccccece 2.24 @2.25 
2 DNS 56 Ibs .........0060.. 2.22% @2.24% 
S DMS GS WO 2c ccccnscccces 2.19% @2.23% 
S DNS 56 Ibe ..cccccvcccceecs 2.19% @2.23% 


Premiums for protein are generally 2c 
for 13%, 5@6c for 14%, 17@18c for 15%, 
and 27@28c for 16%. 


25-Year High at K. C. 


Blustery weather conditions and 
dust over the southwestern wheat belt, 
apprehension over the large govern- 
ment export plans for the remainder 
of the crop year and such small daily 
amounts of wheat available for sale, 
caused cash prices on ordinary and 
lower scaled protein wheats to rise 
to new heights for the past quarter 
of a century at Kansas City. No. 1 
ordinary hard set a new record on 
Feb. 8 of $2.19. Mills assumed a 
more active position in their bidding. 
Top protein wheats did not go as high 
comparatively as ordinary. Even 
though CCC purchased only light 
amounts during the past week, 
the agency’s influence was felt in 
every session as most of the daily re- 
ceipts were tagged for government 
export and it is thought that much of 
the rest was purchased to cover ex- 
port sellers’ short positions. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City on Feb. 8, protein 
content considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard..... s+ $2.19 @2.32 
No. 2 Dark and Hard...:..... 2.18% @2.31 
No. 3 Dark and Hard......s.. 2.18 @2.30 
No. 4 Dark and Hard......... 2.17 @2.29 
ee | Pree rere eee a @2.32 
De eb bi 6-0:0.N Orso bb 4 wee 2.23 @2.31 
Le 3. See eee ce eee ee ee 2.22 @2.30 
eS Cerecrevrerrrrarrn Terre wee | o 

A good demand and very light of- 


ferings advanced Fort Worth wheat 
prices to $2.33@2.34 for ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard, delivered Texas com- 
mon points. Wheat with 13% protein 
brought lec premium and 14% 2c. 
Texas mills bought some wheat from 
Kansas City last week and are figur- 
ing on more. 

A broad demand for wheat from 
all directions in the Pacific North- 
west was evident last week, and 
prices were up 5@7c bu in the Port- 
land cash market. Mills were seek- 
ing to cover their flour sales, while 
smaller amounts offered in the coun- 
try. Eastern bidders were active in 
taking on wheat for February-March 
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Feb. 2-8, Previous Feb. 3-9, Feb. 4-10, Feb. 6-12, 
1947 week 1946 945 1944 
po a er ice ee ae are ee *997,137 1,021,788 844,725 837,319 778,933 
Southwest 1,510,149 1,474,753 1,309,192 1,323,838 
(| Ee ere tae eee ee ee oe 480,356 553,983 398,115 515,552 
Central and Southeast ......... *557,746 578,040 657,751 563,390 583,491 
North Pacific Coast ........0¢- *430,874 426,566 373,765 415,976 377,711 
co Pee rar ig 4,018,384 4,016,899 3,904,977 3,523,992 3,579,525 
Percentage of total U.S. output 69 69 71 73 13 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
- Percentage of capacity operated ‘ July 1 to ‘ 
Feb. 2-8, Previous Feb. 3-9, Feb. 4-10, Feb. 6-12, Feb. 8, Feb. 9, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 1947 1946 
Northwest ...... 97 99 85 85 q7 28,148,005 28,212,802 
Southwest ...... 102 100 102 94 95 45,521,072 42,118,406 
Po | eee 80 80 92 66 89 16,360,074 16,896,189 
Central and Ss. E. 71 73 83 71 75 17,009,889 18,774,561 
No. Pacific Coast 114 113 104 101 92 10,619,628 10,962,043 
Perse .cccve 94 94 95 84 87 117,658,668 116,964,001 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
7 cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Weekly Fleur Pet. a0 Montana and Iowa: 
capacity output __ tivity 
Feb, 2-8 953,280 968,916 102 Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
eh Tie ee ia is 9 45 7 100 capacity output tivity 
Previous week .. 953,280 962,457 DARED EBS 2 ventas 667,800  *628,292 94 
WENO BPE sccsiics 894,660 911,585 102 Previous week .. 667,800 640,397 96 
Two years ago .. 814,380 820,790 101 WOOr BHO) ccc ccss 667,800 526,585 79 
BivVG+YOGF AVETABS .sccccccccccses 89 Two years ago .. 660,498 528,240 79 
Ten-year Average ......eeeeeseees 77. Five-year average .............-. 67 
P BOOP GURe BVGTERS obs tcesccvvess 57 
Kansas City *Preliminary. 
Be GES oiss.c0se% 364,320 383,567 105 Minneapolis 
i 7 29 saO°7 
Previous week .. 364,320 373,710 a | re 360,360 368,845 102 
VORP OOO ccssecs 364,320 353,807 97 Previ reek 360,360 381.391 106 
Two years ago .. 352,800 282,904 80 eo ee oe eee sates 4 
ive-o6i aeehaas : : 89 ROP GHG iiccnce 360,360 318,140 88 
— AVETABE «eee eevee eves 7: Two years ago .. 318,120 309.079 96 
WM-FORT AVETEMO sccccsiccccsvees 7 Wive-year average .<....+.«. spies a 83 
Wichita TOR<FOAP AQVETERS 66 cc cscccticcccss 69 
Feb. 2-8 .ssccess 118,800 115,145 97 PACIFIC COAST 
Previous week .. 118,800 104,354 89 Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
VORP GHO ..cccse 112,800 130,924 116 * ee 
Two years ago .. 111,132 109,774 99 Seattle and Tacoma District 
DEvG-FORS AVOPESS © 2ckcciieeccveess 98 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
TOR“FORE GVETARS 666.60 6:00-00 2026-0 82 capacity tivity 
PO BOO. Mew seews 243,720 115 
Salina Previous week .. | 110 
Ped: 268 .caccevss 84,600 84,285 100 SORT GEO. ois 225,72 103 
Previous week .. 84,600 79,628 94 Two years ago .. 269,100 95 
ONO BBO 6 66-065% 84,600 78,437 93 PUeve+VOGr GVGIHSS. 260k cba vesewssces 89 
Two years ago .. 109,956 95,724 87 DOH FORE BVOCEES © 6.0 8icci ies dricss 78 
Five-year AVETABC wn cecsessessees 89 *Preliminary. 
PUMSFORP GVOTORS 6.06.64 hoe 0 vk06 6s 82 " 
? 7 e Portland District 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN "on, he eee 134,200 151,391 113 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Previous week 134,200 = 158,811 118 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- Year ago ....... 134,200 140,734 105 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: Two years ago .. 143,200 159,098 111 
BAVO=VORR DVOPBRO. 6: 6-6.666:6:655:60.00:806 94 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- WOM-FORP BVGTERS oo i kecieecesees 86 
capacity output _ tivity 
WO BF8 cs eiae’s 786,846 *557,746 71 BUFFALO 
Previous week .. 786,846 578,040 73 > 9 may 4 7 
a phen oa ae WOB.. BB csscccas 601,200 480,714 80 
Year > late 792,106 657,7 51 83 Previous week .. 601,200 480,356 80 
Le oll ral OA ated wibaeee 71 Year ago ....... 600,600 553,983 92 
RN oat A etd adhd ee cy sheeeeeeccescens 70 Two years ago .. 600,600 398,115 66 
POM*VORE GVOTERS «cc sce cccceeeees 7 Five-year average .............00 78 
*Preliminary. WFO QVORESS é. 6. 6.6550-06000550640% 75 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production.from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*—, -——Northwest*—, -—Buffalot— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 


-—-Combined**—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 





Feb. 2-8 ....... 31,426 863,870 19,394 504,222 9,593 308,812 60,413 1,676,904 
Previous week.. 30,581 19,559 9,763 59,903 
Two weeks ago 31,721 18,445 10,927 61,093 
, See ee 29,864 852,898 17,106 570,372 11,218 342,202 58,188 1,765,472 
: . Peer eee 26,511 770,912 16,995 514,768 8,062 311,880 51,568 1,597,561 
1944... wccccccces 26,808 814,176 15,773 482,413 10,440 313,666 53,021 1,610,255 
BIOs 6.0.6.6.6. 68.0008 24,755 738,087 15,499 450,810 10,291 276,568 50,545 1,465,465 
Five-yr. average 27,873 807,989 16,953 504,517 9,921 310,626 54,747 1,623,132 
*Principal mills. fAll mills. **75% of total capacity. 





shipment as high as $1.96@1.97 for 
ordinary soft white. They were buy- 
ing good supplies at the higher rate 
points, and this wheat was not mov- 
ing to the coast. The CCC was pay- 
ing $1.92 track basis, or $1.95 f.o.b., 
for ordinary soft white wheat and 
getting some types of export wheats. 
The CCC was reported to have been 
allocated 40 ships for March export 
shipment, and the agency was ac- 
tively in the market for supplies. 





Feed manufacturers were not particu- 
larly active, for feeding is light at 
this time of the year and corn is 
much cheaper as a feed grain. It is 
estimated that only 10 to 15% of the 
wheat in the Pacific Northwest’s crop 
of 145,000,000 bus remains unsold at 
this time. With light offerings and 
prospective heavy demand for export 
shipments, prices rose sharply and 
bidding for the light offerings was 
extremely keen. 
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U. K. Complaint 
on Sugar Increase 
Delays Allocations 


Washington, D. C.—Reported dis- 
agreement on the part of United King- 
dom representatives over the planned 
percentage allocation of sugar from 
this year’s crop is said to have caused 
postponement of the international 
sugar meeting scheduled for last 
week. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had intended to 
put the domestic ration of industrial 
users in the basis of 80% of the base 
period with a corresponding increase 
in individual rations for the last three 
quarters of this year. The United 
Kingdom representative contended 
that that country was entitled to a 
similar boost. 

While sugar specialists at USDA 
are convinced that price and ration 
controls over sugar will end this 
year, they are hopeful that controls 
will remain through the second and 
third quarters. An 80% ration base 
is seen as the approximate maximum 
sugar demand for this class of con- 
sumer and rationing at that level 
would check a buying spree until such 
time as effective demand would have 
made itself clearly felt. 

On the basis of what appears to 
be the probable effective demand in 
1947, USDA sugar specialists feel that 
production has increased to a point 
where substantial use increases are 
possible for all claimants. The core 
of the present dispute appears to be 
in the claims of the United Kingdom 
for a percentage increase equivalent 
to that planned for this country. Po- 
litical considerations at home will 
probably lead to a decision to grant 
80% use rate to domestic industrial 
users, it is predicted. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ATLANTA BAKERS CLUB 
HEARS LABOR OFFICIAL 


Atlanta, Ga.—- Approximately 75 
members of the Atlanta Bakers Club 
attended the dinner meeting held at 
the Druid Hills Golf Club here Feb. 4. 








Russ Westerstrom, Lee Baking Co., 
president of the club, presided at the 
meeting and introduced Dr. Sidney 
Q. Janus, representative of the United 
States Department of Labor, who 
made an address. 

“Scientific management must not 
ignore the findings of science in the 
management of people,’ Dr. Janus 
told the bakers, declaring further 
that “personalized incentive, which 
means the development of motivation 
for the individual worker on the 
basis of his interests and needs as a 
worker, is a sound method for effect- 
ing maximum sales or maximum pro- 
duction.” 

Dr. Janus, who is technical service 
specialist chief for the department’s 
occupational analysis and industrial 
service division, also stated that the 
most important relationship in indus- 
try is between the worker and the 
first line supervisor, adding that su- 
pervisors must learn to give their at- 
tention to people rather than to op- 
erations. 

“Supervisors hereafter must work 
in teams rather than as individuals 
in terms of exchanging information to 
the end that they can benefit from 
each other’s experience,” he said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SCHAFER-VARNEY PLANS 
TO SELL POTATO CULTURE 


New York, N. Y.—Schafer-Varney, 
Inc., with offices in both New York 
and Detroit has been organized to 
sell and franchise potato culture “for 
the improvement of bread and baked 
products,” with copyrighted adver- 
tising and promotion. 

Russell W. Varney, former director 
of industry relations for Standard 
Brands, Inc., and one of the prime 
movers in the bread enrichment pro- 
gram, will be vice president and sales 
manager, joining with E. L. “Jack” 
Schafer, president of the Peter Pan 
Bakeries in Michigan, who will be 
president of the new company. 

The recent congressional appeal for 
increased use of potato flour and cul- 
ture by the baking industry as a par- 
tial solution for the current potato 
surplus, combined with an increasing 
acceptance of potato culture “as a 
means of improving the taste and 
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CONVENTION LEADERS—Some of the men who directed the recent 
thirty-first annual convention of the Potomac States Bakers Associa- 


tion held in Baltimore are shown above. 


First row, left to right: Anton 


Hagel, Hagel’s Bakery, Baltimore, treasurer of the group; C. P. Binner, 
new president of the American Bakers Association, who was a conven- 
tion speaker; Lewis G. Graeves, Charles Schneider Baking Co., Wash- 
ington, president of the Potomac States group, and P. August Grill, 


counsel for the Potomac States association. 


Second row, left to right: 


J. Miles Decker, chairman of entertainment for the convention; Charles 
J. Beck, director; Emmet Gary, secretary of the association; L. A. Schill- 


inger, co-ordinator, and Emory C. Rice, program director. 





keeping qualities of the bread,” have 
influenced plans to campaign for 
greater public recognition of the mer- 
its of the new product. 


The nutritional and economic ad- 
vantages to be gained from the addi- 
tion of 4 lbs of potato culture to 
every 100 lbs of wheat flour will be 
emphasized by Mr. Varney in a co- 
ordinated program to bakers, farm- 
ers and governmental agencies. As 
a former collaborator for the War 
Food Administration and consultant 
to the Quartermaster Corps, Mr. Var- 
ney should be well qualified to develop 
and promote the government’s inter- 
est in this flour and culture in. baked 
products. His many contacts in the 
baking field should also enable him 
to enlist this industry in the program. 

The New York office will be lo- 
cated in the Hotel Sheraton, Lexing- 
ton Ave. and 37th St. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LEWIS B. WALL PROMOTED 
BY PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Lewis B. Wall, 
former vice president of the bulk pre- 
mix division of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
has been named president of the divi- 
sion, Philip W. Pillsbury, president, 
has announced. 


The promotion is in line with the 
growth of the division, created slight- 
ly more than a year ago to produce, 
sell and merchandise bulk prepared 
mixes for bakery, hotel, restaurant 
and institution use. The division 
also is engaged in setting up an or- 
ganization to manufacture and dis- 
tribute automatic doughnut machines. 

Mr. Wall has been with Pillsbury 
for slightly more than a year, coming 
to the company as vice president, 
sales and advertising, of the bulk pre- 
mix division. He formerly was direc- 
tor of sales for the Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co. He has been active 
for the past 18 years in the food 
trade, specializing in prepared prod- 
ucts for the hotel and restaurant 
trade and mass feeding fields. 

The headquarters of the bulk pre- 
mix division will remain in New York. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


1946 PROFIT ANNOUNCED 
BY INTERSTATE BAKERIES 


Kansas City, Mo. — Net profit of 
the Interstate Bakeries Corp. for the 
52 weeks ended Dec. 28, 1946, totaled 
$1,310,860, compared with $367,870 
for the 52 weeks ended Dec. 29, 1945, 
according to a recent announcement. 

Operating profit for the period was 
listed at $2,120,860, compared with 
$922,870 for the 1945 period. Fed- 
eral income taxes were listed at 
$810,000, compared with $555,000. 
Earnings per share on the 63,390 out- 
standing preferred shares were 
$20.68, compared with earnings per 
share of $5.74 on the 64,080%. pre- 
ferred shares during the 1945 period. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


$2,000 FIRE 
St. Louis, Mo.—A two-alarm fire 
at the Walter Freunds Bread Co. here 
recently resulted in an estimated 
$2,000 damage in the $100,000 addi- 
tion under construction at the com- 
pany’s plant. 




















1946 SALES BY WARD 
REPORTED AS RECORD 


—~<>— 
Figure Set at $70,528,129 for 52 Weeks 
Ended Dec. 28—Net Profits 
Hit $3,642,738 


New York, N. Y.—Record high 
sales of $70,528,129 for the Ward 
Baking Co. for the 52 weeks ended 
Dec. 28 are shown in the annual re- 
port issued Feb. 7 by Faris R. Rus- 
sell, chairman of the board. This is 
an increase of $10,280,292 over the 
period ended Dec. 29, 1945, and net 
profits reached $3,642,738, after fed- 
eral income taxes, interest on out- 
standing debentures, and all other 
charges, compared with $1,122,650, 
the previous year. Federal income 
taxes for 1946 were $2,300,000 against 
$1,957,000 in 1945, when excess profits 
taxes were included. 

This record sales year marked the 
100th anniversary of the founding of 
the business by the Ward brothers 
in New York. Mr. Russell told stock- 
holders that the management and 
directors view 1947 “with confidence” 
even with the possibility of disloca- 
tions resulting from further inflation- 
ary wage increases, and he said it 
was impossible for the company to 
estimate the total of portal-to-porta! 
claims that may be made, except 
that they may be “very substantial.” 
No specific reserves have been set 
up for them since no forecast can 
be made as to the company’s ultimate 
liability, if any. 

Mr. Russell reported an improved 
outlook for availability of essential 
ingredients with current costs gener- 
ally above the levels of a year ago. 
Nevertheless, the company’s bread 
prices have not advanced, although 
some adjustments in cake prices have 
been made to reflect increased costs, 
with this part of the company’s busi- 
ness continuing to contribute satis- 
factorily to the over-all results. How- 
ever, if further inflationary wage in- 
creases do occur, influenced by the 
general pattern of wage _ rates 
throughout the nation, Mr. Russell 
stated that prices must reflect the 
added costs. 


The company hopes to open a new 
bakery in Tampa, Fla., early this 
year, he reported, its postponement 
having been forced by delays in de- 
livery and installation of equipment. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PERSONNEL CHANGES MADE 
BY INTERSTATE BAKERIES 


Kansas City, Mo. — John R. Dow 
has been appointed executive vice 
president of the Interstate Bakeries 
Corp. and as such will act as assist- 
ant general manager of all bread 
and cake plant operations, according 
to a recent announcement by R. L. 
Nafziger, president and general man- 
ager of the organization. 

Robert C. Dibble has been appoint- 
ed manager of the Schulze bread di- 
vision of the company; Harry E. 
Meyn has been named sales manager 
of the Schulze bread division, and 
Daniel N. League has been appoint- 
ed manager of the cost control de- 
partment for all operations, the an- 
nouncement said. 
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Income Tax Law for 
Co-ops Introduced 
In North Carolina 


Raleigh, N. C. — Co-operatives and 
mutual marketing associations would 
be brought under North Carolina’s 
income and franchise tax laws under 
a bill introduced Jan. 31 in the state 
legislature by Rep. Henry G. Fisher 
of Buncombe. 

In serving notice on the joint legis- 
lative finance committee that such a 
measure had been drafted for House 
introduction, Mr. Fisher said the 
same proposal would be handed to 
the committee as an amendment to 
the 1947 state revenue bill. A hear- 
ing on the amendment was scheduled 
for Feb. 12. 

Referring to his measure as “pret- 
ty explosive,” Mr. Fisher explained 
it would put co-operatives and mar- 
keting associations “into the same 
class with regular business enter- 
prises.” 

Although anticipating strong op- 
position from every co-operative in 
the state, he declared his bill would 
have the staunch support of North 
Carolina merchants who are being 
forced to compete “at a disadvantage 
with these outfits.” 

The state revenue department had 
no immediate figures on what the bill 
would mean in added state revenues, 
but the state revenue commissioner 
estimated off-hand that the state 
would receive an additional $3,000,000 
to $4,000,000 annually if the proposal 
were enacted. 

Mr. Fisher declared that co-opera- 
tives and marketing associations do 
an annual business in excess of $50,- 
000,000 a year in North Carolina, 
and that under present laws they are 
required to pay only a flat $10 fran- 
chise. tax. “They pay no more 
than that, while engaging in direct 
competition with merchants who can 
rely on no such privileges,” he said. 

He said his measure would affect 
all co-operative organizations selling 
merchandise, either retail or whole- 
sale, but would not affect associa- 
tions relying upon assessment of 
members to operate. Burial associa- 
tions, the REA and telephone chains 
would not be affected, he explained. 

As to the co-operatives which 
would be affected by the measure, 
Mr. Fisher asserted: “These outfits 
list themselves as non-profit organ- 
izations, but I’ll bet that everyone 
of them would go out of business if 
the profit element really were elim- 
inated. They exist for profit alone, 
and they are running our merchants 
out of business.” 

He declared that the co-operatives, 
and he named the Farmers Co-opera- 
tive Exchanges as the principal one 
in North Carolina, do not pay their 
members cash dividends, but rather 
give them additional stock in the en- 
terprise. “They keep all the cash 
themselves,” he added, “using it to 
expand their operations so they may 
put competition out of business. They 
sell everything, use a nefarious, hy- 
pocritical scheme in order to avoid 
taxation.” 
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GENERAL MILLS’ CHANGES 


Portland, Oregon. —In connection 
With its postwar expansion program, 
General Mills, Inc., Sperry division, 
has announced that R. L. Hickman, 
district office manager here, has been 
transferred to Southern California, 
with headquarters in Los Angeles. Mr. 
Hickman will be succeeded by R. B. 
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Velps, Jr., formerly district office 
manager at Tacoma, S. F. Matthies 
has been transferred from the Ogden 
district to the Portland office as as- 
sistant to the manager, Northwest 
grain activities. Paul P. Taylor, for- 
merly coarse grain buyer here will 
leave for Spokane to take over duties 
as grain buyer in the Inland Empire 
district. Mr. Taylor will be succeed- 
ed by H. D. Van Zante of San Fran- 
cisco, identified with the general of- 
fice in sales activities. 
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No Price Increase 


‘on Bread Expected 


by Canadian Group 


Toronto, Ont.—The Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board order allowing an 
increase of 10% in bakery products 
other than bread, which went into 
effect on Feb. 1, is for the purpose 
of helping to offset the recent ad- 
vance in lard and shortening, the 
board has announced. The Ontario 
Bakers Association comments that 
insofar as bakery products, other 
than bread are concerned, it will be 
of definite assistance. As for bread, 
it appears doubtful, at the present 
time at least, that any increase can 
be expected until the subsidy on 
wheat is wholly or partially removed, 
the association says. There is no in- 
dication at the moment as to when 
the government proposes to cancel 
all or any part of the subsidy. The 
association further points out to its 
members that the permitted 10% in- 
crease applies to all types of rolls. 
In fact, it covers every type of bak- 
ery product with the exception of 
bread. 
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EIRE DISTRESSED OVER 
WHEAT QUOTA OMISSION 


London, Eng.—T. V. Commins, 
commercial attaché to the Irish lega- 
tion at Washington, was recently re- 
called to Dublin for consultation in 
connection with the fact that Eire 
received no allocation of American 
wheat in the October-December quar- 
ter, although many other countries 
received substantial quantities. 

If grain, particularly wheat, can- 
not be imported, further deteriora- 
tion in the quality of flour and bread 
is expected in Eire. In spite of the 
increased acreage of native wheat, 
the total quantity grewn in Eire is 
far below the country’s annual needs. 

Another difficulty is that even the 
best Irish wheat has to be mixed 
with a substantial portion of strong 
imported wheat to make stisfactory 
commercial bread. This shortage of 
imported wheat is mainly responsible 
for the inferior flour and bread now 
being produced. 
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KANSAS SEED DEALERS 
FORM NEW ASSOCIATION 


Wichita, Kansas.—W. C. Armfield, 
Ross Seed Co., Wichita, was elected 
president of the recently-organized 
Kansas Seed Dealers Association. L. 
S. Congdon, Sedgwick (Kansas) Al- 
falfa Mills, was named vice presi- 
dent and O. E. Case, Hutchinson, 
was chosen’ executive  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Named directors were Otto: A. 
Barteldes, Barteldes Seed Co., Law- 
ence; Fred Casterline, Casterline 
Grain & Seed, Dodge City; Ross Mc- 
Causland, Ross McCausland Seeds, 
Wichita; M. A. Casement, Casement 
Grain & Seed Co., Sedan, and J. D. 
Bowman, Bowman Seed Co., Con- 
cordia. 
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Cubans, with Plenty of Money, 
Increase Consumption of Flour 


Havana, Cuba. — Cuban buying 
power is very high, judged by the 
amount of money in circulation. The 
Ministry of the Treasury reports 
that the amount of currency per cap- 
ita in December was $78.58, com- 
pared with $52.56 in the same month 
of 1944. 

One of the notable results of this 
affluence is a greatly increased con- 
sumption of food made from wheat 
flour. This is attested, according to 
a leading mill representative, by the 
fact that Cuba now is importing flour 
at the yearly rate of more than 2,000,- 
000 sacks of 200 Ibs each. 

If free trading were permitted, 
states this representative, or if the 
subsidy money now paid by the gov- 
ernment were reimbursed to the im- 
porters upon the arrival of the flour 
at port of destination, this amount 
easily could be increased to 2,400,- 
000 sacks. As the matter now stands, 
however, importers of flour for bread 
making purposes are showing no in- 
terest whatsoever in buying even un- 
der an $8.98 subsidy program, an- 
nouncement of which is expected mo- 
mentarily. This figure would reduce 
the cost of spring wheat flour at cur- 
rent prices to $6.62 and allow the 
importer a profit of 8lc on each 
200-lb sack. The current subsidy 
amounts to the difference between 
$6.90 and the purchasing price, and 
at $15.60 a sack is $8.70 on first 
patent spring wheat flour. 

“T should say that the current eco- 
nomic position of Cuba,” says the mill 
representative already quoted, “is ex- 
cellent. This is due to the fact that 
sugar and other Cuban products are 
being exported in large amounts, at 
prices very much higher than those 
obtained for the same products in 
previous years. There is a tremen- 
dous amount of money in this coun- 
try now, and everyone seems to be 
rich. The banks have so much mon- 
ey on deposit that they are inclined 
to refrain from taking on new ac- 
counts. In many cases they charge 
small monthly fees to new custom- 
ers for keeping their money in check- 
ing and savings accounts. 

“The excess money obtained on the 
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price of sugar, known as the ‘sugar 
differential,’ has been distributed in 
an equitable manner among sugar 
cane workers of all kinds, sugar mill 
workers and laborers, sugar cane 
farmers and plantation owners.. Ev- 
ery railroad worker handling sugar 
cane transportation to the sugar mills 
will share, from now on, in this ‘sug- 
ar differential.’ Several millions of 
dollars have been distributed in this 
way, and the result is a good de- 
mand for all kinds of goods. Prices 
on all commodities have gone up con- 
siderably. Hotels and restaurants 
are charging atrocious prices for 
rooms and meals, in spite of the fact 
that their service is much worse 
than it was in former years.” 

The principal food products im- 
ported into Cuba are still under gov- 
ernment control. There are ceiling 
prices on rice, flour, condensed and 
evaporated milk, and a limited profit 
on the sale of lard and other food- 
stuffs. The ceiling price on flour is 
$8.90 a 200-Ib sack, regardless of type 
or quality. 

Importers complain of the very 
small profit that is possible under 
the $8.90 ceiling price to bakers. In 
addition they suffer from the slow- 
ness with which the government re- 
imburses them with the subsidy pay- 
ments. Much red tape _ surrounds 
this transaction. Documents have to 
be checked and rechecked before 
payments are made by the treasury. 

All commercial organizations here 
have tried repeatedly to bring about 
the abolition of price controls and a 
resumption of free trading, but the 
government remains firm in its con- 
trol policy. 
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SAFEWAY SALES GAIN 


Chicago, Ill—Sales of Safeway 
Stores, Inc., in the four weeks ended 
Jan. 25 rose 27.8%, the company re- 
ported, climbing to $75,785,225 com- 
pared with $59,278,187 in the parallel 
weeks of 1946. In the four weeks 
ended Dec. 28, sales were up 31.5% 
from the corresponding period in the 
preceding year. 
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Distillers Granted Unlimited 
Corn; Wheat, Rye Bans Remain 


Washington, D. C.—Distillers have 
been granted unlimited use of corn 
through an amendment to WFO 141.1 
effective at 12:01 a.m., Feb. 6. The 
amended order, however, continues 
the requirements (1) that no wheat 
or wheat products may be used in 
the manufacture of distilled spirits 
for beverage or industrial purposes 
and (2) that no rye shall be used 
in the manufacture of ethyl alcohol 
or butyl alcohol. 

The order also continues the re- 
strictions previously specified with re- 
spect to rye used in the manufacture 
of beverage spirits, but enables a 
distiller to use a smaller total quan- 
tity of grain and grain products with- 
out making a corresponding decrease 
in the quantity of rye he is permitted 
to use each month. 

A beverage distiller now may use 
a quantity of rye computed either 
(1) in accordance with the December 
1946-January 1947 formula which lim- 


its his use of rye to 6 to 15% of the 
total grain and grain products proc- 
essed or (2) at 90% of the monthly 
average quantity of rye processed 
during December 1946 and January 
1947, provided he does not use rye 
in excess of 15% of the total quan- 
tity of grain and grain products used 
during each month. 

Department officials stated that the 
restrictions on the use of corn have 
been discontinued because of the im- 
provement in the quality of corn be- 
ing marketed. Heretofore, distillers 
were permitted to use only corn grad- 
ing below No. 3. 

Prohibition against the use of 
wheat and wheat products in the 
manufacture of distilled spirits is 
continued because the export de- 
mand for this bread grain is in ex- 
cess of available supplies. Limita- 
tions on the use of rye are continued 
because of the relatively short sup- 
ply of this grain. 
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RESERVATION, 


we can tell you that CHIEF 
JO is the flour you need 
for better baking wherever 
High Protein Content is of 
prime importance. 

The “Chief” is a natural 
leader, and—because of his 
great strength—the popular 
choice for hearth breads and 
other products demanding 
a high gluten mix. 

Give CHIEF JO a trial in 
your shop, and you'll soon 
be among that growing tribe 
of satisfied users! 
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NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
¢ SEMOLINA *+ 


The Proud Products of the Great Red River Valley 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 



















MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN co. DUCING "SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS = 

Chicago Columbus New York Nashville Peoria 

St. I ie Portland Chicago Enid Galveston 

St. Louis Sorte Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 

Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 
















ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
Chandler, Ariz. Charleston, Mo. 


Brand Trouble? 


Maybe we can help you. For half 
a century The Northwestern Miller 
has maintained a list of flour trade- 
marks used in the United States and 












Canada. The file is available for the 











use of readers of this journal. Ask 
us—we'll gladly thumb through the 
cards for you. 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 


‘*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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‘Panel Discussions Featured in 


Program for ARBA Convention 


New York, N. Y.—The complete 
program for the 1947 convention of 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America scheduled for the Hotel 
Pennsylvania here Feb. 23-26 has 
been announced and from all indica- 
tions the speaking talent will match 
the all-star display of equipment, fix- 
tures, supplies and ingredients for 
retail bakers offered in the exhibi- 
tion. 

The program, based on the theme, 
“Follow ARBA for a Brighter To- 
morrow,” offers addresses by asso- 
ciation officers, bakers and well- 
known representatives of the allied 
trades and features two panel discus- 
sions that should command the at- 
tention of all bakers attending the 
four-day meeting. 

Headliners on the morning pro- 
gram of Feb. 24 will be Charles Koch, 
Koch’s Bakery, St. Louis, Mo., presi- 
dent of the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America, who will keynote the con- 
vention with the theme: “Follow 
ARBA for a Brighter Tomorrow.” 
Frank G. Jungewaelter, Chicago, sec- 
retary of ARBA, will follow Mr. 
Koch and will. outline what ARBA 
has done to pave the way for the 
brighter tomorrow and what it pro- 
poses to do to help members during 
the coming year. Third member of 
the trio at the opening session will 
be William Quinlan, Washington, D. 
C., counsel of ARBA, who will talk 
upon Washington’s role and offer his 
ideas as to the extent to which fed- 
eral legislation and regulations will 
affect retail bakers now that war- 
time regulations have been removed. 

On the afternoon speaking pro- 
gram of Feb. 24, Harry Shannon, 
executive secretary of the Master 
Bakers Association of Nassau and 
Suffolk Counties, will discuss the 
place of the local association in the 
national set-up and the role which it 
will have to play in building for a 
brighter tomorrow. Ralph Gaylord, 
General Mills, Inc., who is chairman 
of the allied advisory committee of 
ARBA, will speak upon the co-opera- 
tion which the members of the allied 
trades will give. 

The first panel discussion, sched- 
uled for Tuesday morning, Feb. 25, 
will focus attention on problems re- 
lated to management, production, 
sales and public relations and feature 
18 prominent personalities in the re- 
tail baking field. Those who wish 
to submit questions to be answered 
by this board of experts have been 
invited to do so in advance. 


Merchandising Problems 


The second panel session on the 
afternoon of the same day will pre- 
sent Miss Minnette Crouch, General 
Mills, Inc., Miss Dorothy Thomas, 
Standard Brands, Inc., and Mrs. 
Mary Moore, American Institute of 
Baking, who will discuss problems 
and answer questions pertaining to 
the merchandising and sales angles 
of the retail baking business. 

At the closing session of the con- 
vention on the morning of Feb. 26, 
Joseph D. Noonan, Carol Bakers, 
Worcester, will open the program 
with a talk upon good will in busi- 
ness. After a varied experience in 
the baking field, Mr. Noonan finally 
entered the retail baking business 
and he speaks from practical experi- 
ence. 

Another headline speaker at the 


closing session who is yet to be an- 
nounced will appear under the spon- 
sorship of the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry. The allied trades 
organization has undertaken to co- 
operate with the national associa- 
tions of the baking industry at their 





ALLIES CO-OPERATE IN 
ARBA CONVENTION 


New York, N. Y.—Frank J. Tor- 
rens, The Borden Co., president of 
New York Division No. 5, Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, has 
appointed committees to co-operaie 
with the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America during its annual convention 
in New York Feb. 23 to 26. The 
chairmen for each day are as fol- 
lows: Sunday, William A. Lohman, 
Jr., General Mills, Inc; Monday, Wil- 
liam H. Welker, Swift & Co., Inc; 
Tuesday, Charles A. Barnes, Bakers 
Helper; Wednesday, Charles P. Oli- 
ver. Among other things, the allied 
tradesmen will maintain an informa- 
tion booth next to the registration 
desk. 
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conventions by bringing to those 
gatherings outstanding speakers who 
might not otherwise be obtainable. 

The program will close with a few 
words from the president of the New 
York State Association of Manufac- 
turing Retail Bakers, Lawrence H. 
Miller of Buffalo, after which the 
business session of ‘ARBA will be 
held, election of officers will take 
place, and other matters of business 
will be taken up. 














WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS | 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 























TOWN GRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO., 


2010 Taney Ave. No. Kansas City, Mo. 
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A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 


DIA-CLUTEM FLOUR 
gpa CONSHRIBATTO NLS 
1PRASRA USA 


more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 


abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 


MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
bd 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of © ~ 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








We are always ready _ fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on " Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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Ernest Hollmuller 
Heads New York 
Bakers Club 


New York, N. Y. — Ernest Holl- 
muller, president of the John Reber 
Baking Corp., was elected president 
of the New York Bakers Club at its 
annual meeting in the Shelton Hotel 
Jan. 30. He succeeds Albert E. Tolley, 
executive vice president of the Ward 
Baking Co., who had served for two 
terms. 

Russell E. Duvernoy, Duvernoy & 
Sons, Inc., was elected first vice 
president, and William P. Duff, Bak- 
er-Perkins, Inc., was named second 
vice president. Ernest B. Kierstead 
was re-elected treasurer, and Frank 
S. Bamford, Bakers Weekly, was 
elected to the newly created office of 
chairman of the board of directors. 

The following were elected direc- 
tors for three-year terms, taking the 
place of those whose terms expired 
in January: Frederick W. Birken- 
hauer, Wagner Baking Corp; William 
P. Duff, Baker-Perkins, Inc; Russell 
E. Duvernoy, Duvernoy & Sons, Inc; 
Raymond F. Kilthau; Morris Messing, 
Messing Bakeries, Inc; Raymond K. 
Stritzinger, Continental Baking Co; 
Robert S. Swanson, S. B. Thomas, 
Inc; Hyman Waitzman, Purity Bak- 
eries Corp. 

Three new members were elected 
to the committee on admissions: 
Edward C. Balcke, Drake Bakeries, 
Inc; Charles A. McBride, J. H. Day 
Co., and Clifford W. Webster, Bak- 
ers Review. 

This was one of the best-attended 
meetings in the club’s history, with 
many guests and out-of-town mem- 
bers present. Ralph D. Ward, chair- 
man of the club’s auditing and 
finance committee, reported its fi- 
nances to be in excellent condition, 
and a materially higher membership 
than at the corresponding time a year 
ago. Charles P. Oliver, chairman of 
the entertainment committee, also 
reported a successful year. 

During the course of the meeting 
Mr. Tolley expressed sincere appre- 
ciation for the co-operation which 
had been extended him during his 
presidency, and Mr. Hollmuller, in 
thanking the members for the con- 
fidence placed in him, said he would 
do all he could to further the success 
of the club. 

An unusually large number of new 
members were elected at this meet- 
ing. They are as follows: Maier L. 
Bausman, Malt-Diastase Co., Brook- 
lyn; Clark J. Buswell, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., New York; George E. 
Case, Case Co., Baltimore; Howard 
B. Cunningham, National Biscuit Co., 
New York; Jerome R. Debs, Chicago 
Metallic Manufacturing Co., Chica- 
go; Edward L. Farris, Bell Bakeries, 
Inc., New York; John G. Jones, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., New York; Oscar 
L. McGee, American Molasses Co., 
New York; Jones E. Mapes, An- 
heuser-Busch, Ine, New York; 
George W. Potts, The American Bak- 
er, New York; Brooks F. Smith, 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York; 
Robert F. Sweet, Extrin Foods, Inc., 
New York; Lewis B. Wall, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., New York; Richard E. 
Walsh, National Grain Yeast Corp., 
New York; G. Warren Wheeler III, 
Bakers Review, New York. 

Frank A. Lyon, long-time secre- 
tary of the Bakers Club, was re-ap- 
pointed to that post by the board of 
directors. 





SUNN Y 





KANSAS 








You want to be sure that your 
product is baked to a “TT” and 
you want that product to sell. 
With SUNNY KANSAS 

your doughs you will be turn- 
ing out a top quality loaf, the 
kind that will bring your cus- 


tomers back for more. 


w 
THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA “> KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 





LARROWE’S 
Kilu Dried 


BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 








e LIGHT 
e MEDIUM Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
- DAR K Lincoln, Nebraska 
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The Standard Since 1870 


LARROWE MILLS, inc. 


COHOCTON, N. Y. 


“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 





downs and this and that. 








— the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles trom New York City 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The Great Egg Enigma 


By JOHN A. MeWETHY IN THE 
WALL STREET JOURNAL 
(Editorial comment on page 25) 


Oe sm of surplus eggs will 
cause some million dollar 
headaches before the govern- 
ment’s farm price support program 
ends in 1948. 

The Department of Agriculture, 
which under law has the thankless 
job of trying to hold up egg prices, 
will have the most troubles. Antici- 
pating grief aplenty in attempting 
this distasteful job, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Anderson has asked Con- 
gress to revise the support program. 
He singled out eggs as one of the 
worst trouble spots. 

Egg prices hit their peak last Oc- 
tober and November when_ they 
reached 59%%c wholesale in Chicago. 
The old ceiling price had been 49.8c. 
President Truman’s meat decontrol 
speech in mid-October put eggs on 
the skids. From 59c Nov. 19, they 
plummetted down to 43c by the day 
before Christmas. This price in Chi- 
cago is about equivalent to the farm 
support level of 35c. They have re- 
mained at this support level since 
Christmas and will undoubtedly move 
down to around 40c to 42c next month 
when the support level at the farm 
drops to 33c. 

There probably won’t be any seri- 
ous trouble this spring. With the 
help of leading egg men, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has blocked out 
a program of supporting the market 
by purchasing dried eggs and selling 
them to England. 


Sad Story of 1944 


But by the latter part of 1947, and 
surely by 1948, if Congress leaves the 
farm price support program un- 
changed, a repetition of what hap- 
pened in 1944 is in prospect. Poultry 
men will long remember that year 
of big egg surpluses and frantic price 
supporting. 

The cost of supporting egg prices 
in 1944 has never been reported. 
Neither has anyone totaled up the 
number of eggs that spoiled. But 
the dollar cost ran into the millions 
and the egg loss was in the billions. 

Here are the kind of stories egg 
men tell about 1944: Twenty-eight 
cars of iced, grade A eggs came into 
St. Louis and were thrown into feed 
lots with garbage for hogs. A feed 
dealer in southern Indiana, who 
bought eggs for the government ‘to 
support the market was forced to 
store 6,000 cases in an old theater 
and a garage because he couldn’t ob- 
tain shipping instructions. The eggs 
spoiled and maggots were crawling 
out of the cases before they were 
shipped. ‘Thousands of other cases 
were used for fertilizer. 

The root of the trouble in 1944 was 
that the government bought shell eggs 
(the trade designates ordinary eggs 
as “shell” to distinguish them from 
frozen or dried eggs) and cold storage 
warehouses didn’t have much unfilled 
space. When properly refrigerated, 
eggs can be kept for a year or more 
and their quality won’t be seriously 
affected. But they will go bad in a 
day or two during the summer if 
they aren’t kept cold. At the begin- 
ning of this year, cold storage ware- 
houses had their coolers even fuller 
than in January, 1944—they were 
69% occupied on Jan. 1, 1947. 

But this time, profiting from hor- 


rid 1944 experience, the government 
is supporting prices by purchasing 
dried instead of shell eggs. They 
have to be refrigerated but take up 
only a fraction as much space (1 lb 
of egg powder is equivalent to 10 
lbs of shell eggs). The dried eggs 
are being resold to England. 

During 1946, production was equiv- 
alent to 392 for every person in this 
country. But consumption amounted 
to only 364 eggs per capita. The 
other 28 eggs were converted into 
powder and exported to meet Europe’s 
food needs. These purchases were 
not made to support prices which 
averaged above 90% of parity for the 
year. During the 10 years prior to 
the war, the average American con- 
sumed 304 eggs annually. 

If all runs smoothly—there’s more 
than an even chance it won’t—here’s 
about what government planners say 
will happen in eggs this year: 

A drop of 5% in production is like- 
ly. This would mean output of 371 
eggs per capita. The Department of 
Agriculture estimates support pur- 
chases will total at least the equiva- 
lent of 13 eggs per capita (1,800,000,- 
000 eggs in dried form). This would 
leave 358 eggs for the American con- 
sumer. 

Will egg supply and demand bal- 
ance out so nicely as all this? Men 
in various phases of the egg business 
are afraid it won’t. They are watch- 
ing these key factors: 

1. Baby chick buying—normally 
farmers purchase most of their chicks 
from hatcheries in March, April and 
May. Spring chick buying is a good 
indication of what egg production will 
be the following fall and winter. 

2. England’s appetite for dried eggs 
—it could peter out. 

3. Egg consumption in our own 
country—Americans could decide to 
save money by eating cereal instead 
of soft-boiled eggs for breakfast. 

The government has set a “goal” 


of 7% fewer chicks for this year. 

But hatchery operators in five im- 
portant egg production states (Iowa, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire and Indiana) reported advance 
demand for chicks is ranging up to 
40% over a year ago. In only one 
instance were bookings off from last 
year. The average hatchery prob- 
ably has bookings as large as a year 
ago, but up not over 10%. It is borne 
out by a confidential report made by 
the economist for one of the coun- 
try’s largest manufacturers of poul- 
try feed. On June 1, this economist 
says, the number of chicks and young 
chickens on farms will total 590,- 
000,000 head, 2% more than a year 
ago. 

By the latter part of this year, it 
seems highly probable that England 
will be getting enough shell eggs so 
it won’t be interested in taking any 
large quantity of dried eggs. The 
current price for dried eggs is $1.25 
lb (based on a farm price of 35c doz). 
A top official at one of the largest prod- 
uce handlers in Chicago said if Eng- 
land balks at taking all the dried 
eggs, “we can perhaps ‘dump’ them in 
Italy, Yugoslavia or elsewhere, but 
we won’t get more than 50c Ib. 

People in this country thus far have 
kept right on eating eggs at a record 
clip despite the return of plentiful 
supplies of red meat. In November, 
per capita consumption averaged 30.1 
eggs. It was 27.2 in November, 1945, 
and an average of only 22.2 monthly 
over the previous 10 years. 
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A paradoxical aspect of the egg 
support program is that practically 
no one likes it. Producers, process- 
ors, hatcheries and commodity ex- 
changes have asked the government 
to do away with the support program 
on eggs. 

Why don’t producers like the sup- 
port program? Hobart Creighton, 
one of the country’s largest egg pro- 
ducers, put it this way: “I don’t want 
the government telling me how many 
chickens I can keep and I’m afraid 
that’s what will happen if there’s 
too much overproduction.” 

As the support program is now 
working out, processors don’t like it 
because they are losing money on 
eggs. 

The commodity exchanges don’t 
like it when eggs are down at sup- 
port. levels because it has the effect 
of fixing prices. This, of course, cuits 
trading volume. Eggs are one of 
the most important products tradcd 
on the commodity futures markets. 

Last year, for example, over 140,0(:0 
cars of eggs (each car containing a 
quarter of a million eggs) valued «t 
over $1,000,000,000 were traded cn 
the Chicago Mercantile Exchange, ly 
far the world’s largest egg futur:s 
market. 

The consumer doesn’t like the e; 
support program either because 
means a high cost breakfast for him 
Commodity men in Chicago say eg; 
would be about 10c dozen cheaper 
than they are today if the govern- 
ment were not supporting the pric». 
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BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Usage of Rye Curtailed by Smallest 
Total Seasonal Supplies Since 1875 


Disappearance of rye the first half 
of the 1946-47 season was the lowest 
on record, reflecting the smallest sea- 
sonal supplies since 1875, according 
to a summary by the Production and 
Marketing Administration. Despite 
the small disappearance, stocks re- 
maining on Jan. 1 were 5,000,000 bus 
less than a year ago. With the 
sharply reduced supplies and an 
urgent demand, rye advanced to $3 
bu, the highest price since 1918. 

Stocks of rye Jan. 1 amounted to 





The Stock Market Picture 


Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


Allied Mills, Inc. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 
Continental Baking Co. 


Corn Products Refining Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd 
Cream of Wheat 
*Flour Mills of America, Inc....... 
General Baking Co. 


General Foods Corp. 
General Mills, Inc. 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. . 
General Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd. . 
Great A. & P. Tea Co. 


Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd.......... 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York... 


Langendorf United Bakeries, 
Merck & Co. 
National Biscuit Co. 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Purity Bakeries Corp. 
Quaker Oats Co. 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. 


“BR” 


SE PE TI. Ge cdovccccercvccsecs 


Standard Brands, Inc. .. 
Sterling Drug 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 
United Biscuit of America 


Ward Baking Co., Warrants ............ 


Ward Baking Co. 


Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd ‘Nees re 


Bi 
Langendorf United Bak., “A” 32 34 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. 183 188 
Novadel-Ageme .............. 31% 31% 


*Chicago stock market. 


Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd....... 






General Baking Co., ‘$8 Pfd.. ; : : : ; ; ; ; : : ; 


High Low Close Close 
Feb. 1 Feb. 8 
7-—1946-47_, 1947 1947 
oben 39 291%4 34 35 
Te 414% 265% 37 38% 
aaera 12u%4 5% 61% 6% 
satel 22 125% 19% 1934 
ace 109% 101 104 105 
Sarstee 75%, 584 13% 713%% 
apd 21014 18514 190 192 
58 28 2914 29% 
8% 1434 1444 
Coed 10% 12 121% 
ret 170 175 174 
; eietle 391% 434%, 421, 
pein 42 48 491, 
126 130% 130% 
114 116 122 
93 106144 106 
evinse 147 131 7 137% 
aes 475% 384% 41% 43 
ae 3034 10% 26 27 
oeeES 54 60 60 
eke 251% 31% 32 
29% see 37 
ue 30 35 351% 
open VY, 94 4 
ean 158 167 170 
es 100% 103 104% 
3436 36 37% 
41% 46% 471% 
ee 102% 104 10234 
5c he 5614 41 43 421% 
Pen 5714 331%4 43% 424%, 
-oeur 9% 4 1% 8% 
ay: 18% 11% 17% 18% 
ee 107% 100 1051% 105 
Bid Asked 
a Re eee Cree 12% 14 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Pfd..... 106% 107 
Stand. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. 98% 100% 


8,500,000 bus and were about tw») 
thirds as large as a year ago an 
one third of those of two years ago. 
Farm stocks at 4,000,000 bus Jan. | 
were the smallest Jan. 1 stocks on 
record. Commercial stocks were the 
lowest in 20 years of record and to- 
taled 2,500,000 bus compared with 
4,500,000 a year earlier, 12,200,009 
two years earlier and 21,100,000 
three years ago. At interior mills 
and elevators, rye stocks on Jan. 
totaled 2,100,000 bus this year, 2,- 
200,000 a year ago and 4,100,000 two 
years ago. 


Disappearance Light 


Because of the extremely shori 
supplies, disappearance of rye, July 
December, 1946, amounted to onl) 
13,000,000 bus. This is only a littl 
over half the 25,000,000 disappear 
ance in the same months of 1945 anc 
is 20,000,000 less than the five-yeai 
(1940-44) average of 33,000,000 bus 
Reflecting the high prices and th 
scarcity of supplies, disappearance o! 
rye for feed was low, amounting tc 
only 3,800,000 bus the first half o! 
the 1946-47 season. This compares 
with 7,000,000 in the first half ol 
1945-46, 14,900,000 in 1944-45 and 21,- 
600,000 in the first half of 1943-44. 

Consumption of rye for milling in 
the July-December period totaled 
2,900,000 bus this season compared 
with 4,100,000 bus last year. Due 
to government restrictions only 1,- 
400,000 bus of rye were consumed in 
the distilling of alcohol the first half 
of this season. This compares with 
6,500,000 bus the first half of last 
season and 8,700,000 the first half 
of the 1944-45 season. Exports of 
rye have been small and amounted 
to about 250,000 bus the first half of 
this season, compared with 3,200,000 
the same months last season. 

The 1946 rye crop is estimated at 
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18,685,000 bus, 22% less than the 23,- 
952,000 produced in 1945 and 56% 
less than the 1935-44 average. Ex- 
cept for the small crop of 1934, last 
year’s production is the smallest since 
1875. Rye acreage harvested for 
grain last year is estimated at 1,- 
598,000, 14% below 1945 and 53% less 
than average. The yield: per acre in 
1946 is estimated at 11,700,000 bus, 
compared with 12.9 in 1945 and 12.2 
bus the 10-year average. 

The acreage of rye sown for all 
purposes in the fall of 1946 is esti- 
mated at 3,571,000. This is 5% larg- 
er than the 3,390,000 acres sown in 
1945 and is the first time in four 
years that the acreage has increased 
over the preceding year. The seeded 
acreage includes that intended for 
hay and pasturage, soil improvement 
purposes as-well as rye harvested for 
grain. The acreage not harvested for 
grain in 1946 was 53% of the acreage 
seeded for all purposes. The condi- 
tion of rye on Dec. 1 was reported at 
92°. of normal, nine points above 
tha’ of a year earlier and 15 points 
above the 10-year average. 

World production of rye in 1946 is 
estimated at 1,450,000,000 bus. This 
is 15% less than the 1935-39 average 
of °,.730,000,000 but 5% larger than 
the small outturn of 1,385,000,000 
bus in 1945. Production of-rye in 
Canada in 1946 is estimated at 7,- 
445 900 bus, compared with 5,888,000 
in ~945 and 9,191,000 bus the 1935-39 
average. The second largest crop on 
record was harvested in Argentina 
thi. season and the first official esti- 
mae places the crop at 19,774,000 
bus. The 1945 crop amounted to 11,- 
53°.000 bus and the average for 1935- 
39 was 9,771,000. 


Prices Highest Since 1918 


\s a result of the short supplies 
and the urgent demand rye prices ad- 
vanced to the highest point since 1918. 
The latter part of November No. 2 
rye sold at $3 bu at Minneapolis, 
which is only slightly below the 
World War I record. However, since 
then prices have declined somewhat 
and in January averaged $2.82 bu, 
which is $2 above the 10-year average 
and 86c bu above the January, 1946, 
average. Prices received by farm- 
ers for rye averaged $2.18 bu in Jan- 
uary, compared with $2.18 in De- 
cember, $1.76 in July, $1.50 a year 
ago and 68c the 10-year average. 

Since the latter part of 1945 rye 
has been higher than wheat. At 
Minneapolis No. 2 rye at $2.82 bu in 
January averaged 72c above No. 1 
dark northern spring wheat, while a 
year ago the premium was 25c bu. 
During the 10-year period (1932-41) 
rye averaged 63c bu, which was 35c 
under wheat. Rye prices continued 
well under wheat during most of the 
war period. Despite recent ‘high 
prices, returns to farmers from rye 
are well below those from wheat. 


» > 


Based on the estimated season’s av- 
erage price and the average yield per 
acre, returns in North Dakota on rye 
will average $21.21 per acre this 
Season, compared with $26.03 per 
acre from wheat. During the five- 
year (1941-45) war period, returns 
to farmers in North Dakota averaged 
$11.59 per acre, compared with $22.32 
per acre from wheat. Estimated re- 
turns from rye in Nebraska for 1946- 
47 are $20.70 per acre, while returns 
from wheat are-$41.22 per acre. Dur- 
ing the war period returns from rye 
averaged $10.13 per acre, compared 
With $24.26 from wheat in Nebraska. 
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Raymond L. Brang 
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NEW OFFICERS—Pictured are four 
new vice presidents and the new 
treasurer of General Mills, Inc., elect- 
ed recently by the board of directors 
of the company. Vice presidents 
named are Raymond L. Brang, 
Eugene W. Burgess, Henry S. Crosby 
and Charles H. Bell. Richard J. Keel- 
er is the new treasurer, succeeding 
Karl E. Humphrey, who retired be- 
cause of illness. All five men are 
located at the headquarters office of 
the company in Minneapolis. Mr. 
Brang has been with General Mills 
and its predecessor, Washburn Crosby 
Co., for 27 years. Mr. Burgess joined 
the firm in 1941 and became direc- 
tor of industrial relations in 1944. 
Mr. Crosby joined the company in 
1929 and after a period of service in 
the Army Air Forces has been direct- 
ing the plant engineering department. 
Manager of the grocery products pro- 
motional department before the war, 
Mr. Bell became research-production 
co-ordinator after his discharge from 
the Army Air Forces.. He joined the 
company in 1930. Mr. Keeler began 
as a clerk in the packaging and ac- 





Eugene W. Burgess 





Charles H. Bell 


counting departments of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co. in 1920. He became 
assistant secretary and _ assistant 
treasurer in 1931. Both retiring vice 
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Henry S. Crosby 





Richard J. Keeler 


presidents, Franklin M. Crosby and 
Putnam D. McMillan, will continue 
to serve on the board of directors 
and the executive committee. 





UNITED STATES SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION 


The following table showing the supply and distribution of rye in the United States was prepared by the Production and Mar- 


keting Administration of the United States Department of Agricul ture, 


--—Stocks at beginning of period——, 





Commer- Interior Produc- Total 
Farm cial mills Total tion Importst supply 
1941-42— 
Cres 13,100 6,639 ...... 18,739 45,364 7,453 71,556 
60 AL) 8 eee 36,000 A err 63,243 ...06- 1,081 54,324 
Jan.-March ....... 23,000 i ( res 40,474 =— weneee ee aces 40,474 
April-June ........ 17,000 PL A) eer 34,5651 = .....- = 224 34,775 
eee 13,100 6.639 =—«s a. vee 18,739 45,364 8,758 72,861 
1942-43— 
Po Seas 12,600 29,086 ss csvcce 29,634 57,673 177 87,484 
OSb eG, cosccsccces 45,000 ps ree 63,477 =—«_— nw avvee 7 63,484 
Jan.-March ........ 33,400 19,580 8 —«s neces 63,289 = =«s na oee 7 53,296 
RPC TRMO: cc cccccss 24,000 20,458 ...... 44,468 = wencne 1,299 45,757 
Season ........ 12,600 17,084 = an ceeee 29,634 57,673 1,490 88,797 
1943-44— 
July-Sept. ......... 15,300 23,309 8,505 47,114 30,452 155 77,721 
oa Seer eee 23,000 22,907 8,568 64,476 = na cvcee 610 55,085 
Jan.-March ........ 14,100 21,051 7,557 42,708 = ..ceee 3,587 46,295 
RCO ov vcccess 8,890 21,148 6,146 36,184 =. nonce 3,962 40,146 
area 15,300 23,309 8,505 47,114 30,452 8,314 85,880 
1944-45— 
Tualy-Bept.. ..ccccecs 5,000 20,150 6,835 30,985 25,500 670 57,155 
oe. Ce 16,111 14,728 4,881 i; | rire 2,629 38,349 
Jan.-March ........ 10,300 12,207 4,133 36,640 - coves 225 26,865 
April-June ......... 6,562 10,252 3,638 20,352 «...... 625 20,977 
rrr err 5,000 20,150 5,835 30,985 25,500 4,149 60,634 
1945-46— 
July-Sept. 3,600 6,599 2,537 12,736 789 37,477 
Oct.-Dec. 14,254 4,732 3,301 22,287 1,080 23,367 
Jan.-March . , ‘ 6,550 4,544 2,221 13,315 60 13,375 
‘ April-June. ...... 3,326 3,113 1,387 7,826 67 7,893 
errr eee 3,600 6,599 2,537 12,736 1,996 38,684 
1946-47— 
July-Sept. ......... 1,160 322 905 2,387 18,685 45 21,117 
Oct.-Dec. «... . 9,759 1,126 2,213 BS,G8S 8s new ede 1430 13,528 
Jan.-March . tees 4,000 2,476 1,065 See  ‘eseees S5eeee  ‘Sttece 
*Calculated from trade sources related to the census reports. tLess than 500 bus, 


{Grain only. 


OF RYE 


bushels (000’s omitted): 


cc Disappearance———— 
Indus- 





trial* Feed Seed Exports] Total 
3,151 11,265 3,887 10 18,313 
4,038 5,922 3,888 2 13,850 
3,835 1,628 451 9 5,923 
3,661 1,253 225 2 5,141 
14,685 20,068 8,451 23 43,227 
3,164 17,388 3,455 24,007 
2,447 4,292 3,456 10,195 
2,626 5,798 401 13 8,838 
2,622 4,324 200 2 7,148 
10,859 31,802 7,512 15 50,188 
4,927 15,497 2,812 10 23,246 
3,405 6,106 2,812 54 12,377 
2,704 7,057 327 23 10,111 
2,692 6,283 163 23 9,161 
13,728 34,943 6,114 110 54,895 
6,918 11,836 2,681 t 21,435 
5,913 3,116 2,680 + 11,709 
2,623 3,599 291 t 6,513 
3,090 2,235 175 2,741 8,241 
18,544 20,786 5,827 2,741 47,898 
6,308 4,572 2 2,075 15,190 
4,311 2,387 2 1,120 10,052 
3,276 756 1,257 5,549 
2,059 1,604 1,713 5,506 
15,954 9,319 4 6,165 36,297 
1,863 3,737 2,340 79 8,019 
2,410 62 2,340 $175 4,987 


tPartly estimated. 
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HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


‘bcc UMHS c, 


Fast, Frequent Freight Sailings 


From GULF, ATLANTIC and PACIFIC COAST Ports To 


LONDON, ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM/AMSTERDAM 


CHICAGO—39 8S. La Salle St. 

KANSAS CITY—H. R. Walther, 833 
Board of Trade Bldg. 

NEW ORLEANS—Texas Transport & 
Terminal Co., Inc., 1322 Whitney Bldg. 


NEW YORK—29 Broadway 


HOUSTON—Texas Transport & Termi- 
nal Co., Inc., 1401 Cotton Exch. Bldg. 

GALVESTON—Texas Transport & Ter- 
minal Co., Inc., 1004 U. S. National 
Bank Bldg. 








J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





ae of FE EDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3940 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, lil. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 


Producers ef 


DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 


-FLOUR— 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produee Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 

































MODERN BAKERY OPENS—Announcement of the opening of the new 
Muller-Grocers Bakery, an aerial view of which is shown above, as one of 
the first and finest postwar bakeries in America has been made by 
Mr. William Muller, treasurer, general manager, and founder of the 


Muller-Grocers Baking Co. of Michigan. 


Now on full operating schedule, 


the new bakery, located in Grand Rapids, Mich., is one of the most mod- 
ern and completely equipped plants of its kind, Mr. Muller emphasized. 
The plant represents the climax of an 1ll-year, $1,000,000 co-operative 
program on the part of independent grocers throughout Michigan. Mr. 
Muller in 1935 brought together a few grocerymen to institute the co- 


operative plan. 
holders in the company. 


Today 600 independent grocers in Michigan are stock- 
All the baked goods which come from this new 


bakery will be distributed by these dealers, who are located in every 
major city in lower Michigan outside the Detroit area. 


February 11, 1947 





NAMED REGIONAL ENGINEER 


New York, N. Y.—John E. Pitio 
has been appointed regional baking- 
packaging engineer for the north 
central states by the Sherman Paper 
Products Corp., Newton Upper Falls, 
Mass. Mr. Pitio has been associated 
with the company’s New York office 
for several years, both before and 
after the war. During the war he 
served with the navy in the Mediter- 
ranean area. His new territory in- 
cludes Minnesota, Wisconsin, North 
Dakota and South Dakota and the 
western peninsula of Michigan. 


~~ 





J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK : ARKANSAS 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
rorzeicn FIL OUR pomestic 


81st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 


PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 





7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 














S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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There Is Nothing Uncertain 


AY STATE FLOURS 
milled from 
They are flours that will produce a class of bakery goods 
Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS , 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


About 


Guaranteed Hard Spring Wheat 


not of average—but of 


Excellent Quality 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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Molasses Decontrol 
Expected to Reduce 
Supply of Sugar 


Washington, D. C.—Price control 
over domestic and off-shore black- 
strap and beet final molasses was 
ordered recently and allocation con- 
trols over domestic blackstrap and 
beet final molasses ended at the same 
time. Off-shore blackstrap will be al- 
located through Feb. 28. 

With controls on molasses ter- 
minated and sugar controls continu- 
ing, trade observers predicted that 
the following developments will re- 
sult: 

(1) Molasses prices are expected 
to rise substantially, but molasses 
will be obtainable “at a price.” 

(2) Molasses is expected to be in 
great demand as a sugar substitute, 
tending to reduce the demand for 
such current substitute sweeteners 
as maltose and glucose syrups. 

(3) The supply of sugar is expected 
to be reduced, with molasses decon- 
trol providing the profit incentive to 
produce more molasses and less sugar 
from sugar cane and sugar beets. 





———BREAD !IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SWITZERLAND, ARGENTINA 
SIGN TRADE AGREEMENT 


Washington, D. C.—Under the 
terms of the latest in a series of 
long-term trade agreements involv- 
ing grains, Switzerland will purchase 
specified quantities of grains from Ar- 
gentina between 1947 and 1951. In 
return for agricultural products, 
Switzerland is to supply machinery 
and other manufactured goods. The 
agreement, signed Jan. 20, is subject 
to ratification by both governments. 
Recently Argentina entered into simi- 
lar agreements with Spain and Brazil. 

Assuming available Argentine ex- 
port surpluses, specified quantities of 
grain are to be purchased by Switz- 
erland. Wheat involved is 100,000 to 
250,000 metric tons (3,700,000 to 9,- 
200,000 bus) for each of the five 
years. The agreement provides for 
purchase of the equivalent of 4,700,- 
000 bus of corn in 1947 and 3,900,000 
bus annually for the remaining four 
years of the period. Oats purchases 
for 1947 are placed at about 10,300,- 
000 bus with about 6,900,000 for each 
of the succeeding years. Provision is 
made for about 800,000 bus rye an- 
nually. Among the other products 
covered are 50,000 short tons of oil- 
seed cake. 

In case of the above amounts not 
being available for export, specified 
percentages of the export surplus are 
to be made available to the Swiss. 
If the products are available at lower 
prices elsewhere the Swiss may pur- 
Chase requirements from other 
sources provided they first advise the 
Argentine Trade Promotion Institute, 
through which agency deliveries are 
normally made. 

The Argentine agreement with 
Spain involved the sale to that coun- 
try of a minimum of 14,700,000 bus 
of wheat in 1947 and 11,000,000 in 
1948. In the three remaining years 
of the agreement, Argentina is to 
Supply Spain with 90% of her re- 
quirements, and if Argentina’s sur- 
Plus falls below 95,000,000 bus in any 
year Spain is fo have a specified per- 
centage of the surplus. 

The Argentine-Brazil agreement in- 


volves 44,000,000 bus of wheat an- 
nually from 1947 through 1951. In 
case the exportable surplus falls be- 
low 95,000,000 bus, Brazil is to have 
at least 45% of the exportable sur- 
plus. If either country can make a 
more favorable transaction with a 
third country from the standpoint of 
price, the agreement provides that 
the other party to the agreement 
must first be consulted. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


CHICAGO BOARD HEAD 
SELECTS COMMITTEES 
Chicago, Ill. — J. O. McClintock, 
president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, announced the appointments 
to standing committees at the first 
regular weekly meeting of the new- 
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ly-formed slate of officers and direc- 
tors of the board. 

Chairmen of the various commit- 
tees will be: business conduct, C. E. 
Bostrom; executive, R. F. Uhlmann; 
finance, G. W. Hales; clearing house, 
T. E. Hosty; real estate, S. J. Mey- 
ers; public relations, J. H. Griffin; 
law, F. A. Miller; grain, Lee H. Wag- 
ner; rules, E. M. Combs, Jr; member- 
ship, C. E. Bostrom; market report, 
A. C. Fischer; floor, G. W. Altorfer; 
transportation, S. J. Meyers; cotton, 
H. P. Hargrave; cottonseed oil, L. J. 
Lee; claims and insolvencies, J. S. 
Morris; provisions, L. J. Lee; floor 
practices, C. W. Elmer; securities 
and stock list, J. S. Morris; ware- 
house, J. E. Skidmore; weighing and 
custodian, G. W. Altorfer; to-arrive 


23 


grain, E. M. Combs, Jr., and soy- 
beans, J. R. Murray. 

The directors elected Robert C. 
Bacon, E. R. Bacon & Co., Chicago, 
and Charles C. Davis, vice president 
of the Davis Elevator Co., Denhart, 
Iowa, to membership in the associa- 
tion. They also authorized the open- 
ing of trade in the September, 1947, 
wheat and corn futures contracts, ef- 
fective Jan. 24, 1947. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BEST FOODS PROFIT 


New York, N. Y.—The Best Foods, 
Inc., reports consolidated net profit 
for the first six months of the 1946- 
47 fiscal year of $2,137,240. This 
compares with $1,284,595 in the cor- 
responding six months of the previous 
fiscal year. 
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POPULATION GROWTH 
SINCE 1900 
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Other states in the 
“Union Pacific West’’ 
will be featured in suc- 
ceeding advertise- 
ments in this series. 













CONDITIONS 


SPLENDID 
TRANSPORTATION 
FACILITIES 











© A vast opportunity for development awaits in- 
dustrial and commercial concerns planning a 


west coast location. 


quantities. 





IDEAL 


export trade. 
LIVING 















Raw materials. . 


California’s population, steadily increasing, offers 
a tremendous easy-to-reach market. 


. minerals, petroleum, lumber 


and agricultural products are available in large 
The Golden State is ideally located for Pacific 


Hydro-electric power,nearby natural 
gas and oil fields, a mild all-year 
climate are industrial advantages. 


Freight transportation facilities are 

unsurpassed. California is one of 

eleven western states served by the 
*- Union Pacific Railroad. 





For industrial expansion, consider 
California. For dependable, all- 
weather transportation, to or from 
the West, we suggest— 


be Specific ~ 


say Union Pacific’ 


* For information address Industrial Depart- 


ment, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebr. 


s Wuasiae = 
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esterday, Today & Tomorrow 


Canine Business 


HE dog, and there are 14,000,000 

of them throughout this dog-lov- 
ing nation, isn’t only one of man’s 
best friends, he’s also one of the na- 
tion’s best customers from a com- 
mercial standpoint. 

To the businessmen of the nation 
our pooches mean a retail sales value 
of over $100,000,000 a year, in dog 
food alone. Remedies, veterinary 
services, collars, leads, blankets, toys 
and other items boost the canines’ 
upkeep to many millions of dollars 
more. 

In 1941, sales of biscuit-type dog 
food amounted to $5,000,000. In 1943 
it jumped to $108,720,000. At an av- 
erage of 12c a pound that means 
906,000,000 pounds. Horse meat and 
waste meat are two of the ingre- 
dients that generally go into pre- 
pared dog foods; including cereals, 
such as_ barley, unpolished rice 
(cracked or whole), oatmeal, wheat 
bran or other wheat products. Most 
of the brands include cod liver oil, 
charcoal, sulphur and other products 
of medicinal and body-building value. 

Prior to 1945, Argentina was the 
greatest importer of dog food into 
this country. In 1945 Argentina im- 
ported but 280 pounds, with Canada 
top importers and now practically 
the sole supplier. 


= Ss & 


In some parts of Russia grain is 
cut exactly as it was thousands of 
years ago in Ancient Egypt in the 
days of the Pharoahs—with sickles 
and scythes. 


Michigan Pasties 

ICHIGAN’S governor, Kim Sig- 

ler, recently ate his _ pasties 
with a large group of Northern 
Peninsula visitors, and relished them 
along with high praise for their fine 
flavor. The pasties, a special sort of 
meat pie enclosed in a rich crust and 
typical to the natives of the North- 
ern Peninsula, were eaten in the ap- 
proved fashion by the governor. He 
broke them in half and took them in 
his hands, between paper napkins, to 
keep his fingers from being burnt. 

The pasties, introduced to this 
country by miners from Cornwall, 
Eng., were prepared and baked by 
an English woman from Cornwall, 
Mrs. George “Janie’’ Gill of Ishpem- 
ing. 

An expert at the slow baking proc- 
ess that makes pasties so filling and 
heart-warming, Mrs. Gill gave a bit 
of history of the Cornish delicacy. 
Cornish women, she said, rose in the 
wee hours of the morning, prepared 
and baked the pasties and had them 








| “When a feller come by t’other day,” said Old Dad 
Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, “sayin’ 

=| he was goin’ round representin’ the guv’ment 
| - to find out how much business folks 
— was goin’ to do this year, I jes’ 
told him plain out that I didn’t 
know and nobody else did. Hell, 
I says, I don’t know ef’n the wa- 
ter’ll be low or high, or ef’n 
people will have money to | 








“' buy ‘Fetchit’s Pride’ or 
some fool shipped in brand. 





PML 
vue makin’ no flour at all. Everybody, I says, 
that sets up to be a fortune teller now’days 

most likely is workin’ fer the guv’ment an’ I know 
damn well I ain’t smart ’nuf or slick ’nuf to git me 





that kind of a job.” 


So fer as I can tell right off 
I might be livin’ on cat fish an’ 
apple sauce or hick’ry nuts when 
cold weather sets in on account of not 


—R.E.S. 

















ready, wrapped in a clean towel for 
their husbands to take to the mines. 
They also served as heaters, she ad- 
ded, in that husbands stuffed the 
warm packages inside their shirts to 
keep them warm. 


The price of bread was high in 
Colonial days. A bushel of rye cost 
$30; a bushel of maize $25. This ac- 
cording to a letter written by Mrs. 


John Adams, to her husband, our 
second president. 
Pot Pourré 


BAKER, a butcher and a cabinet- 

maker were candidates to fill 

the vacancy on the Vryheld, South 

Africa, Town Council that was left 

open recently by the resignation of 

Chris S. Cadle. The baker won the 
office, after a spirited election. 

Man originated the pleasant but 
messy practice of dunking dough- 
nuts in coffee. But many centuries 
before coffee and doughnuts was in- 
vented an animal, the raccoon, was 
using a similar method of softening 
its food. It washes or soaks every 
morsel of its food before it will eat 
it. 

The common sundae was inaugurat- 
ed some 60 years ago when a lad in 
a Wisconsin ice cream parlor asked 
to have chocolate sauce poured on 


his vanilla ice cream. The _ pro- 
prietor featured it, and it promptly 
caught on. 

In China, where mass production 
methods are still little used, a set of 
dinner plates will vary as to size and 
shape, no two being exactly alike. 
That doesn’t bother the Chinese host 
or hostess, however, since they feel 
that uniformity is of no importance, 
as food tastes the same no matter 
what the shape of the plate from 
which it is eaten. 


In Germany the number seven and 
a certain type of mushroom are con- 
sidered lucky symbols on lottery tick- 
ets. 


Reindeer Breeder 


WO carloads of reindeer carcasses 

arrived in New York City for 
holiday eating, and there is still rein- 
deer enough to last out the season. 
Here’s meat that came a long way, 
from Minivak Island off the Alaskan 
coast where it was rounded up un- 
der government approval and with 
the natives assisting, then slaugh- 
tered, dressed and frozen for ship- 
ment to the states. 

A black-haired, idea-ridden young 
Coldwater, Michigan, farmer by the 
name of Ed Butters brought in the 
reindeer, enough to make 40 tons. 


Ed Butters is the Southern Michigan 
farmer who keeps a couple of hun- 
dred wild buffaloes at home on the 
range. They got there because Ed 
had the crazy notion to breed wild 
game as other farmers breed cattle. 

It was during a meat-scarce period 
three years ago that Butters went 
into the buffalo business in a big 
way. He not only rounded up buf- 
faloes from all over the country to 
sell as a point-free steak, but he 
stocked his farm with the animi:ls 
and started building a herd. His 
plan is to supply the game market 
annually with at least 100 head. The 
buffalo venture led to other ideas, 
reindeer for one. 

The Minivak Eskimos make thcir 
reindeer round-ups on foot. Six of 
them working a week or 10 days 
can bring in a herd of a thousand. 
As they near the home village a 
smoke signal is given and the town 
turns out, men, women and children, 
to help with the capture. The 
butchering is done in a modern abat- 
toir where all carcasses are careful- 
ly processed under government in- 
spection, then cooled for 48 hours be- 
fore being frozen. After that inio 
cold storage compartments of freight- 
ers and off to the market.—Gourmet. 


Postage Stamp 


T used to be when you licked a 

postage stamp you were getting a 
taste of tapioca glue from Malaya. 
But these days when you lick a 
stamp, you’re patronizing home in- 
dustry, and American agriculture. 
Waxy maize starch now is the base 
of the adhesive. Maize growers may 
now urge bigger postage stamps. 
Farm Journal. 


The Prairie 
This is the land that, in unbroken 


sweep, 

Unmarked by any sign-post, any 
bound, 

Once lay and trembled to the stirring 
deep 

Thunder of buffaloes across the 
ground. 

This is the land that, in a lifetime's 
span 

Gave a rich bounty when the ,rail- 
roads led 

Out to the striving, toiling haunts 
of man 


And hungry ones were comforted and 
fed. 

Throw wide, throw wide the seed of 
grain and corn; 

Your frontiers are the world. 

Wake! A new day is born. 


—E. Clifton. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Wheat Production 


in the 


Pacific Northwest 
By Willard N. Crawford 


Pacific Northwest Crop Improvement Ass’n 






In an area of 12,000 square miles, the wheat producing 
area of the Pacific Northwest probably can duplicate the 
climatic and rainfall conditions of any other wheat-grow- 


ing section of the United States. 


Within that area, the 


altitude varies from less than 200 to more than 4,500 feet 
above sea level; rainfall varies from less than 7 inches 
to more than 30 inches annually and many farmers take 
their choice in sowing either winter or spring wheat. With 
such diversity, it is not surprising that yields may vary 
from 5 to 70 bus per acre over the area each year. The 
accompanying article, written by a man who is intimately 
acquainted with the wheat production problems of the 
Pacific Northwest, supplies considerable interesting in- 
formation about’ one of the nation’s major wheat areas. 


if NHE Pacific Northwest wheat 

area, lying roughly in the shape 

of an open fan 300 miles long 
and 200 miles wide, forms a prairie 
empire in eastern Oregon, Washing- 
ton and northern Idaho. In this vast 
area of rolling hills, plains, coulees 
and mountain valleys some 12,000 


square miles of fertile loessal silt 
loam are devoted to wheat produc- 
tion. Under the two-year wheat- 
fallow rotation generally used, aver- 
age grain yields are high—more than 
28 bus an acre for the 1946 crop. 
Though the area is small in com- 





OREGON 











Fig. 1.—The dark areas on the map constitute what is generally re- 


garded as the wheat producing region of the Pacific Northwest. 


South- 


ern Idaho and Utah form the Intermountain Territory, and usually are 
not included as a part of the Pacific Northwest area. 


of the Central West, the Pacific 
Northwest produces, on the average, 
about one eighth of the nation’s 
wheat. 

Average yield and production fig- 
ures, perhaps useful as _ statistical 
measurements, are meaningless in 
visualizing an area with such wide 
ranges and diversity in production 
conditions as exist in the Pacific 
Northwest. It is difficult to make 
generalized statements relating to an 
area where wheat is grown at eleva- 
tions ranging from less than 200 feet 


parison with the great wheat regionsabove sea level to more than 4,500 














Fig. 2.—High per-acre yields and a shortage of box- 
cars in the Pacific Northwest during the 1946 harvest 
necessitated piling wheat in the open at many country 

















elevators. The picture above, taken during the harvest, 
shows only 200,000 bus of the more than 750,000 bus piled 
on the ground by the Lacrosse (Wash.) Grain Growers. 





feet; or where the annual precipita- 
tion varies from less than 7 inches 
in the drier areas to more than 30 
inches in the mountain foothill areas. 
Average annual rainfall figures for a 
number of representative stations in 
the area are shown in table 1. With 
such diversity, it is not surprising 
that yields may vary from 5 bus to 
more than 70 bus an acre nearly 
every year. 


Table 1—Average annual rainfall and other 
data for ten selected stations in the Pa- 
cific Northwest wheat area (weather bu- 
reau averages). 


Average 

length 

Annual grow’s 

Station rainfall Altitude season 

ins ft days 

Moro, Ore. ...... 11.15 1,838 165 

Arlington, Ore. .. 9.37 250 205 

Weston, Ore. ..... 21.89 1,800 158 

Prosser, Wash. .. 7.35 675 163 

Mansfield, Wash.. 8.42 2,267 130 

Lind, Wen. ...:. 9.59 1,475 148 
Walla Walla, 

WSR. sisccvees 16.66 991 218 
Pullman, Wash. . 20.73 2,55 155 
Lewiston, Idaho . 14.26 757 201 
Grangeville, Idaho 25.77 3,323 129 

Excepting the durum classes, 


wheats representing all of the recog- 
nized market classes grown any- 
where in the United States are pro- 
duced in the Pacific Northwest. More 
than 50 varieties are in production; 
but normally 90% of the total crop 
in any year will be included within 
10 varieties. Because of wide season- 
al variations in climatic conditions, 
there is a never-ending tendency to 
switch from one variety to another 
from year to year. It is difficult, for 
this reason, to state in average fig- 
ures the pattern of production by 
types or market classes. For pur- 
poses of general consideration, how- 
ever, the distribution may be con- 
sidered about as follows: common 
soft white wheats 40%, hard white 


(Continued on page 8a) 
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BETTER 


and Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixtures enable 
you to make this Better flour Best....... 




















One of the greatest single contributions to national Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixtures are smooth 
nutrition is the universal improvement in our diet and free-flowing. They provide important operat- 
provided by enrichment. ing advantages in continuous feeding or batch- 
Throughout the enrichment program, the mill- mixing. They facilitate accurate enrichment. 
ing industry has expected, and we believe has The milling industry can always depend on 
received, the utmost in co-operation and service receiving outstanding mixtures from the outstanding 
from the Merck organization—as well as the best leader in the synthesis, development, and large- 
possible in vitamin mixtures. scale production of vitamins. 





MERCK VITAMIN MIXTURES 


MERCK & CO., Inc. RAHWAY, N. J. 
vy, Manufacturing Ch emt5sts 


New York, N.Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. «+ Chicago, Ill. + Elkton, Va. 
Los Angeles, Calif. + In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal + Toronto « Valleyfield 








A great improvement 
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STOCKS OF MERCK 
VITAMIN MIXTURES ARE 
CARRIED AT: 


Buffalo, N. Y. ° Rahway, N. J. 
St. Louis, Mo. ° Dallas, Tex. 
Chicago, Ill. + Seattle, Wash. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 





A Guaranty of Rarity and Reliability 
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of the French School for Millers 


* * * 


Recommendations Made by A Committee on Reorganization to Its Officials 


and general plan of operation 

of the French School of Mill- 
ing in Paris is being considered by 
its officers and a complete discussion 
of the school’s program was con- 
tained in a recent issue of the insti- 
tution’s publication, Bulletin de 
Ecole Francaise de Meunerie. 

A committee was appointed about 
a year ago to formulate recommen- 
dations for the proposed revision. The 
report is interesting in that it sup- 
plies the milling industry of the 
United States with a number of sug- 
gestions at a time when educational 
training for millers in this country 
is being considered. 

“We should supply the milling in- 
dustry of France, in varying degrees 
according to the importance of the 
plants, with personnel distributed ac- 
cording to the following professional 
categories,” the committee report 
stated. “1.—Laborers and _ various 
workers such as sweepers,’ loaders, 
stackers, etc. 2.—Qualified workers 
such as roller operators, channelers. 
3.—A corps of supervisors who un- 
derstand the various steps, including 
chief grinders (superintendents), 
head millers who would be the prin- 
cipal technical agent between work- 
ers and management; technicians 
and engineers.” 

The following portion of the report 
as it appeared in the journal deals 
with the general conception of the 
milling school and supplies an out- 
line of its functions: 


R ena een of the course of study 


General Conception of the School 

We have repeatedly -defined this 
conception in these terms: “To 
serve the milling profession and its 
related fields with constant concern 
of the general interest.” 

Such a conception naturally goes 
beyond the limits of a simple teach- 
ing establishment. 

It appears to us to be justified by 
the economic importance of the many 
problems connected with cereals 
(quality, conservation, conversion, 
consumption) and by the necessity alt 
our stage of acquiring knowledge 
(documentation, experimentation) be- 
fore distributing them (instruction, 
information). 

It does not minimize the tasks of 
instruction which constitute an es- 
sential part of the distribution fac- 
tor. 

To serve the profession is to raise 
its level from two standpoints—tech- 
nical and human. In the final analy- 
sis, these are the men who are to 
apply the technique, hence one cannot 
neglect their training. But it is nec- 
essary to consider that such a def- 
inite specialization is situated at the 
extreme point of instruction and that 
it must be in direct contact with ap- 
plication without there being, so to 
speak, a break in continuity. 

Despite what has been done for 
general education, even though its 
level has been raised—no source from 
which knowledge can be derived 
should be overlooked (unless one 
wishes to be content with foreign 
written matter)—it is still neces- 
Sary to strive to acquire it, to devote 
oneself to research work on various 
phases of the business. All propor- 
tions preserved, some sort of limit is 
found as in the case of most any 





field, whether it be mathematics, 
physics, etc., when it is a question of 
breaking new ground. 

It seems reasonable to proceed 
from the fact that an establishment 
like the French Milling School must 
not be simply a school, but rather a 
center, a specialized institute and 
consequently so equipped. It is only 
in that manner that instruction will 
have its true import. 

It is thus evident that the objec- 
tive to be attained is very limited— 
it is a question of serving a few rare 
professions, of giving them a few 
very specialized techniques, and of 
furnishing them _ personnel well- 
adapted to their needs. 

Since, in general technical instruc- 
tion, students are prepared for wide- 
ly different industries requiring the 
same basic knowledge, it is here nec- 
essary to present business views of a 
very specific nature, the premises be- 
ing known. 

The result will be, we believe, that 
rather important differences will be 
found in programs of instruction of 
schools devoted to various industries. 
These differences may be due to vari- 
ous reasons. For example, bakery 
school instruction and that of mill- 
ing may branch off into two differ- 
ent lines. 

In France there are close to 50,- 
000 bakers and less than 5,000 mill- 
ers (distributed throughout all of 
France) who may be interested in 
schools. We can conceive of region- 
al schools for bakers while those for 
millers must be concentrated. 

The latter profession presents an 
industrial character while the bak- 
ery trade remains a handicraft trade 
in which the worker does not differ 
much from the employer. Hence the 
personnel requirements of different 
categories are not at all the same. 

If we now compare a bootmaker 
school with a milling school, we find 


that for apprenticeship in the former 
trade, the entire paraphernalia is on 
the corner of a table. The worker 
need not even go to a second table. 

These remarks have led us in the 
past to believe that an establishment 
like the Milling School first of all 
ought to be a center of specialization 
and that were it otherwise (we mean 
if it were also concerned with dis- 
tribution of general education) then 
it would of necessity be in addition. 
In other words, with a given num- 
ber of possibilities such as funds, lo- 
cations, etc., we have always be- 
lieved that they ought to be influ- 
enced by priority to the specialized 
tasks of the school that still require 
so much effort. 

Thus stated, it goes without say- 
ing that each school can lay claim 
to originality only in a measure 
compatible with a well-proportioned, 
general program of instruction. Each 
particular case need not constitute 
an exception. 

As for the preliminary training of 
engineers which we have assumed to 
extend over a period of two years 
after the baccalaureate, we believe 
that aside from the direct offer re- 
served in the third year (specializa- 
tion) for young men already pro- 
vided with an engineering diploma, 
two solutions may be considered: 

1—This general training is pre- 
sented in general schools (grammar 
or preparatory schools) where stu- 
dents destined for engineering ca- 
reers are brought together by virtue 
of related fields before being direct- 
ed to specialized schools. Classes 
ot normal effectiveness could thus be 
constituted under reasonable eco- 
nomic conditions and could present 
the basic knowledge requisite for fu- 
ture enyineers. 

2.—This preliminary training is 
furnished at the specialized school 
itself. 


We see plainly the pros and cons 
of the two solutions but in addition 
to the preceding remarks, a primary 
argument appears to us to lie in the 
small number of candidates and fur- 
thermore in actual needs. 

Other special schools no doubt find 
themselves confronted with similar 
conditions. Perhaps it would be pos- 
sible to regroup and make up a com- 
mon course in general training. Such 
a contingency would furthermore not 
be contrary to the second conception 
for the schools giving general train- 
ing, that of greater effectiveness. 

In any case, the knowledge level 
of the future engineers should be 
controlled, of course, by competitive 
examination or by some other means 
at one or more points in the line. 

A similar question concerns the 
year of complementary training of 
the head millers. 

In another train of thought, but 
still considering the professional 
state at the moment in the milling 
trade, we believe that it would be fit- 
ting to present a few advantages to 
the young men directly connected 
with the profession either in creat- 
ing a professional test whereby they 
would normally get a little start at 
the time of an examination or com- 
petitive examination or in reserving 
for them preference in case of a tie. 

Such a measure does not proceed 
from a desire to create privileges, 
much less to prevent men from at- 
taining positions which they merit. It 
is based on several reasons originat- 
ing in two principles: 

1.—The first is that if we take mill- 
ing as an example, it is very difficult 
to become a miller, since the produc- 
tion capacity greatly exceeds the de- 
mand to which the profession is pro- 
portionate. There is therefore little 
chance of building new plants. 

, 2.—The second is that the milling 


(Continued on page 9a) 











FLOUR MILL CLASSROOM.—The classroom bell 
sounded last month for the second round of the Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., classes in its training program for 
operative millers. The picture above was taken in 
one of the plants and shows the instructor illustrating 
the method used to figure the capacity of a screw 


conveyor. 


Instructors in various General Mills plants report 





widespread interest in the course. Inquiries have been 
received from outsiders seeking to enroll. Basis of the 
course is the Correspondence Course in Practical Mill- 
ing, offered jointly by the Dunwoody Industrial In- 
stitute and The Northwestern Miller. Classes are held 


at mills on off-duty hours, one and one half hours 


per week. 
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‘ I YHE limited experiments with 
ventilation in various bin types 
had shown that any ventilators 

in order to be beneficial, must promote 
air movements in sufficient volume to 
dissipate heat and moisture. With- 
out such air movements, openings in- 
to the wheat do more harm than 
good because the admitted air pro- 
motes mold growth. 

The main defect in the survey ex- 
periments and those on bin types was 
that the various bins were not filled 
with wheat of the same kind and of 
equal moisture content. One sea- 
son’s experiments were therefore 
planned so that each of five bins 
should be filled with the same kind 
of wheat. The wheat from the trucks 
hauling direct from the combines 
first went into a large hopper and 
then a blower elevator lifted the 
wheat 30 ft to a divider from which 
five streams flowed into the various 
bins (Swanson and Fenton, 1932). 
Each of four bins had a _ separate 
type of ventilation but all types were 
such as could be obtained by bin 
construction. 

The outlines of the ventilating sys- 
tems can be seen in Fig 1. Bin E 
had no ventilation and there was al- 
so a sixth bin used in wheat trans- 
fers. 

The capacity of each bin was 1,000 
bus and each was equipped with six 
electrical thermometers placed at dif- 
ferent points on which daily tempera- 
ture readings were taken. Frequent 
samples were taken at the time of 
unloading and at the various trans- 
fers to obtain data on moisture con- 
tent, quality and condition of the 
wheat. Each time the wheat was 
moved it was first sent to the sixth 
bin and then returned to the orig- 
inal bin. Thus the wheat was kept 
in the same bin into which it was 
placed at the beginning of the ex- 
periment and was thus subjected to 
the same type of ventilation the en- 
tire season. The same blower type 
of elevator used in unloading the 
wheat was employed in the moving 
first to the transfer bin and then 
back to the original bin. The mech- 
anism moved the grain rapidly but 
considerable cracking of the grain oc- 
curred, particularly toward the end 
of the experiment when the grain be- 
came drier. 

All the bins were of steel construc- 
tion and were furnished by the manu- 
facturers. Each bin was selected to 
represent a certain type of ventila- 
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Ventilation ab « Factor in the Storage of Wheat 


tion. An attempt was made to pre- 
vent excessive heating in four of the 
bins by grain transfers. In one bin, 
B, the grain was purposely left un- 
disturbed at the request of the manu- 
facturer. The bins were filled dur- 
ing the last days in June and emptied 
on Nov. 3 and 4. 

The wheat stored was combined 
before it was dry ripe and was ob- 
tained from farmers nearby who were 
asked to start harvesting a day or 
two earlier than normally in order 
to have wheat damp enough to cre- 
ate a serious storage problem. The 
average moisture contents of the dif- 
ferent groups of loads varied from 


16 to 18.5% and the over-all average 
was 17.5%. This was a higher per- 
cent of moisture than in usual for 
storage in farm bins and created a 
more than usual difficult storage 
problem. This was further intensi- 
fied by the prevailing hot summer 
temperature which was considerably 
above the average at Hays, Kansas, 
in 1930. 


Samples for Moisture 


From several parts of each load a 
cupful was taken as it was being 
emptied into the hopper to be elevat- 
ed and distributed to the five bins. 
This made a large composite which 
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Fig. 1—Shown above are cross-section diagrams of the five types of 


storage bins studied. 
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was reduced by a Boerner sample 
divider until the small samples could 
be held in a tightly closed pint fruit 
jar. The moisture determination was 
made as soon as possible. Samples 
for moisture to represent top, cente: 
and bottom of each bin were also 
taken at the time of each transfer. 


Samples for Quality Testing 


In this experiment it was desired 
to learn how the quality was affect- 
ed in the various parts of the differ 
ent bins. The transfers would mix 
the wheat so that different portion: 
would occupy various parts of the 
bins. Samples of wheat were there- 
fore taken at time of unloading to 
fill the bins, composited, and buried 
in various positions. Five such com 
posite samples were prepared to b« 
buried in each bin, besides a check 
sample which was allowed to becom: 
air dry. The moisture contents 0! 
these samples and the places buried 
in the different bins were as follows 


Moisture 

Group Place buried % 
1 eee 17.8 
2 S SEG BOOM iiicciccsens 18.4 
3 oO ga a ee 17.9 

d ae | Re 16.0 
5 Be” ERO GOD ccc ceceveccvees 17.8 


When the wheat was transferred 
these marked samples were collect 
ed and then as the wheat was re- 
turned to the original bin, each sam- 
ple was placed in its former position 
Also, at each transfer, three sam- 
ples were taken; one near the top 
one at center and one near the bot- 
tom. These were put in cloth sacks 
and placed where rapid drying would 
take place. They therefore repre- 
sented the condition of the wheat at 
the time of each transfer. From the 
bin left undisturbed, eight samples 
were taken at the close of the ex- 
periment. By judging and grading 
these samples, a record was obtained 
of the changes which the wheat had 
undergone in each bin. 


Weather Conditions and Wheat 
Temperature 

The weather was unusually hot 
during the summer season of 1930. 
The temperature of the wheat when 
placed in the bins was near the 100° 
range. This, in addition to the high 
moisture content soon caused wheat 
heating in all the bins. Because of 
the prevailing hot weather the drop 
in temperature effected by transfer 
was only back to the 100° range. Aft- 
er the wheat had been moved the 
first time, the rate of temperature 
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increase was more rapid than before 
the transfer. The interseed airspace 
was filled with fresh air which fur- 
nished oxygen for the rapid respira- 
tion of both wheat and mold and 
hence the increased rate of heating. 


Detailed Observation on the 
Different Bins 


Bin A. Floor ventilation. This 
bin had a screen bottom, tight, out- 
side walls and a large cupola ven- 
tilator on top. This construction pro- 
vided an upward movement of air 
through the wheat. The effect of 
the botton ventilation was noticeable 
from the start in that the grain in 
the lower part of the bin did not be- 
come hot. There were hot places 
in the upper half reading 112° and 
the wheat was moved the sixth day 
after filling, the last to be moved. The 
outside noon temperature was still 
above 100° and a second transfer was 
necessary. After this there was a 
steady decline in temperature until 
the end of the period. 

The wheat was uniformly caked 
and somewhat musty except near the 
walls, top and bottom at the time it 
was transferred. At the final mov- 
ing to market the wheat appeared 
dry and in fairly good condition, 
considering the original high mois- 
ture content. Of the 17 samples ob- 
tained, including the five buried at 
various points in the bin at the time 
of filling, 11 were musty and six 
had no odor. Sample grade was 
given to seven and the other 10 





ranged in grade from No. 2 to No. 
5. The sample buried 18 ins from 
the bottom had no odor and graded 
No. 2. The percentage of total dam- 
age in the various samples ranged 
from 3 to 40%. 

The average temperature in this 
bin was the lowest of all the bins. 
The cool portion near the bottom 
averaged only 80°. At four feet the 
average was 89° and nearer the top 
the average was about 93°. 

Bin B. This bin was designed es- 
pecially to test the value of inside 
ventilating flues. A large central flue 
made of perforated sheet metal ex- 
tended from the floor upward into a 
small cupola on the top. From this 
central flue four pipes extended into 
the wheat about half way toward 
the bin wall. The bottom of this 
central flue was connected by a small 
horizontal pipe along the floor to the 
outside air through the door of the 
bins. At the junction of this horizon- 
tal pipe and the central flue was an 
enlargement with perforations on the 
upper side, the theory being that a 
part of the outside air would pass 
into and upwards in the wheat sim- 
ilar to bottom ventilation. The rest 
of the air would pass upward in the 
central flue and so promote suction 
in the pipes which extended from the 
central flue. The lower three feet of 
the side walls were perforated. The 
air entering here could thus pass 
through the wheat and into the pipes 
which extended from the central 
flue. 


CENTRAL BAG & Bursar Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE aNd FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 
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There are several ways of “guesstimating” the 
value of your property for inventory, tax assess- 
ment, sale, and other uses. Even after the guess 
has been made, one is never certain whether the 
actual replacement value has been determined 
because of the many variable factors. 


Knowing the actual replacement value of 
your plant will pay you dividends. The cost of 
machinery and equipment, the value of your 
building and land has increased during the war 
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The design seemed favorable but 
the test imposed was very severe due 
to the high moisture content of the 
wheat and the prevailing high outside 
temperature. Besides, the wheat in 
this bin was not moved, at the re- 
quest of the manufacturers. This 
placed this bin at a disadvantage 
in comparison with the other bins 
in which the wheat was moved sev- 
eral times. 

The temperature of the wheat was 
98° at the time of filling June 29, 
and rose rapidly, averaging 120° to 
130° during most of the early stor- 
age period. The temperature in this 
bin was the highest of any of the 
other bins. The ventilating system 
was unable to cool the wheat and 
hence it suffered the most serious 
damage. A comparison would have 
been aided by transfers the same as 
for the other bins. 

At the final moving on Nov. 3, 
the wheat was moldy and caked so 
that it would stand as a vertical wall 
from top to bottom. The worst dam- 
age from mold was around the cen- 
tral ventilating flue and side pipes. 
The five samples buried at the time 
of filling were all heat damaged. In 
the other samples taken in various 
parts of the bin, the damage was 
partly from heat and partly from 
mold. Flour milled from a represen- 
tative sample would not form a 
dough. The wheat was therefore, 
only poor hog feed. 

Bin C. The ventilation in this bin 
was only small perforations in the 
side walls and a small cupola on 
the top to provide exit for the warm 
air rising from the heating wheat. 
The temperature of the wheat at the 
time of filling was 98° from which 
it rose to 115° in five days. The 
moving of the wheat to the transfer 
bin and back again cooled the wheat 
to 98°. In four days the temperature 
rose again to 122° when it was moved 
the second time. Three more trans- 
fers were necessary, the last one on 
July 26, by which the temperature 
was lowered to about 97°. After the 
last moving no further heating oc- 
curred but the temperature remained 
a few degrees below 100° until the 
last part of August when rapid cool- 
ing started. 

The small perforations in the out- 
side wall did have some effect on the 
temperature. Nine inches from the 
outside wall, the average tempera- 
ture of the wheat was 91° while four 
and six feet from the outside wall 
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the average was about 108°. The 
outside air, on entering the small per- 
forations in the wall, cooled the 
wheat for a short distance, but this 
cooler outside air did not penetrate 
as far as two feet. Instead, it rose 
and escaped through the cupola on 
the top. The overall temperature of 
the wheat in this bin ranged next to 
E which had no ventilation. 

The wheat was caked considerably 
throughout the bin at each of the 
transfers but less so near the top 
and next to the wall where the aver- 
age temperature was kept lower. At 
the last transfers, the wheat was 
still damp and somewhat moldy. Of 
the 23 samples taken, 22 were musty, 
the one exception was taken on the 
top at the first transfer. Sample 
grade was given to 20 samples, one 
graded No. 3, and two, No. 5. 

Bin D. This bin had perforated 
side walls and a central vertical flue 
10 ins in diameter, extending from 
the tight floor to the top on which 
there was a revolving suction cupola. 
The temperature of the wheat at the 
time of filling was about 98° and on 
the third day it was 100° when it 
was moved. This lowered the tem- 
perature to 90° from which it rose 
to 117° on July 9, when it was moved 
a second time. This cooled the wheat 
to 100° and two more transfers were 
made when the temperature had 
risen to 110°. After the last mov- 
ing, no serious heating occurred. The 
caking and molding was unevenly 
distributed, being most noticeable 
near the central flue and in a few 
places near the walls. At the last 
moving the wheat was free-running 
but dusty. 

The temperature in Bin D aver- 
aged second lowest. However, the 
range was in the upper 90’s and in 
the center above 100°, while in Bin 
A the average range was below 90°, 
except in the center where it was a 
little higher than 90°. 

Of the 18 samples taken, only four 
were musty and only three had sam- 
ple grade. One graded No. 2, six 
No. 3, four No. 4, and four No. 5. 
The general grading of the samples 
in Bin D was higher than in Bin A, 
although its temperature averaged 
lower. This was apparently due to 
the fact that the wheat in Bin A, be- 
ing the coolest, was the last to be 
moved in the various transfers. 

Bin E. Tight wall, no ventilation. 
The temperatures in this bin were 
the highest of the four in which the 


Don’t Guess—Know! 


period ... but.do you know how much it has in- 


creased? Can you determine from your records 
how much it would cost your company to replace 
the plant in case of a fire or explosion? 


Determining the actual replacement value of 
flour mills, grain elevators and other industrial 
plants is our business. Our appraisal engineers 
are experts in their line. They know valuations 


and do not have to guess. 
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Appraisal Service Company, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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O you know your insect pests? Do you know what 

fumigant will best get at the source of your insect 
infestation? Do you know how best 
to apply that fumigant to get the most 
effective kill from it? 


Fumigation is a specialists’ job. It 
takes “know how,” “know when,” and 
“know what,” to keep a mill clean and 
insect free. Our fumigation engineers 
“know.” 





Write or call 
Che Industrial Fumigant Co., Ine. 
5955 West 65th St., Chicago 
Minneapolis 


216 Hodgson Bldg. 





Portland, Ore. 
704 N.E. 68th St. 
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grain was moved, being next to Bin B, 
in which the grain was not moved. 
The first transfer was made on the 
fourth day and it was necessary to 
make five more transfers to prevent 
excessive heating. The heating in 
Bin E continued three to five weeks, 
after the wheat in Bins A, C and D 
had stopped heating. The wheat 
was found to be caked and somewhat 
moldy at several of the transfers. 

Of the 24 samples taken, 15 were 
musty. In grading, 17 were sample, 
one No. 2, three No. 3, and three No. 
5. Thus the no-ventilation produced 
less mustiness than Bin C, side wall 
ventilation, and about the same grad- 
ing. The percent of damage ranged 
about the same in both Bins C and 
E. This shows again that ventila- 
tion which admits air, but does not 
remove heat and moisture, may be 
worse than no ventilation. 


Ventilation as a Means of Low- 
ering the Temperature 


Some damage occurred in all of the 
bins. No system of ventilation was 
adequate because of the high mois- 
ture content of the wheat and the 
extreme heat of the summer. Ven- 
tilation, however, did lower the tem- 
perature in a striking manner. In 
Bin A, the thermometer near the 
ventilated bottom averaged nearly 
14° lower than the one near the top. 
In Bins C and D, the thermometers 
near the ventilated side walls read 
much lower than those near the cen- 
ter. Bins A and D which had the 
best ventilation cooled down more 
rapidly when the cooler weather 
started in August. Bin B, inside flue 
ventilated, cooled most slowly, fol- 
lowed by E, which had no ventila- 
tion. The records indicate that in a 
less hot summer and not quite so high 
a moisture wheat, the ventilation in 
Bins A and D would have prevent- 
ed damage. The transfers did lower 
the temperature of the wheat, - but 
during the hot weather, repeated 
heating occurred rapidly. In the best 
ventilated bins, A and D, this rise 
was less than in the nonventilated 
Bin E, and hence fewer transfers 
were needed. 


Removal of Moisture by Ventila- 
tion and Evaporation 


The over-all moisture average of 
the wheat when placed in the bins 
was 17.5%. At the final moving of 
the wheat Nov. 1 to 3, the moisture 
percents in the various bins were: 
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D. 11.6%; E and C, 12%; A, 12.2%, 
and B, 13.8%. Thus, an average of 
5.5% moisture was lost during the 
storage period by transfer and evap- 
oration. Wheat in Bin E which had 
no ventilation, but six transfers, had 
about the same moisture content as 
in Bins A and D, which had the max- 
imum amounts of ventilation but few- 
er transfers. The six transfers in 
Bin E had removed 3%. The other 
2.5% was lost by evaporation from 
the wheat while in the bin. In Bin 
B, which had no transfers, 3.7% mois- 
ture was removed by evaporation. 


Summary 

Wheat having 17.5% moisture is 
almost impossible to keep from be- 
coming damaged in hot weather. 
Cooling by transferring from one bin 
to another is not very effective in 
extremely hot weather. Transferring 
is effective in cooling in proportion 
to the difference in air and wheat 
temperature. 

Ventilation is a valuable means of 
lowering the temperature provided it 
causes air movements which carry 
off the heat and some moisture. The 
best cooling was obtained in the bin 
with a ventilated bottom, and next 
to this in the bin with ventilated 
side wall, central flue surmounted 
with a_ revolving suction cupola. 
Slight ventilation which admits air 
but is not effective in removing heat 
or moisture may be worse than no 
ventilation. 

¥ ¥ 
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Swanson, C. O., and Fenton, F. C., 1932— 
The quality of wheat as affected by farm 
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Weathered Wheat 








HE percentages of flour obtained 

from weathered and nonweathered 
wheat samples do not show any sig- 
nificant decrease due to exposure to 
rains. The variations among sam- 
ples are within the limits of experi- 
mental error. The ash percentages 
of the flours indicate fair uniformity 
in milling. In milling and baking 
tests, the final scores for flour milled 
from samples that graded No. 3 or 
4, because of the lowered test weight, 
ranked as high as did samples milled 
from sound No. 1 wheat. 
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Flour Sells Faster when... 
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; finds the siftproof package cleaner to 
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out dust and dirt. 
S Give your brands this added sales 
punch... pack in Deltaseal. 
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Wheat Production Problems 





(Continued from page la) 
(Baart and Bluestem) 15%, white 
club 15%, hard red winter 25%, soft 
red winter 3 to 4%, hard red spring 
1 to 2%. 

Seasonal rainfall has a pronounced 
influence in the choice of varieties to 
be planted. Of particular interest is 
the relationship between the acreage 
of the hard red winter wheats and 
that of the hard white wheats in the 


low rainfall area of Washington com- 
monly known as the Big Bend (which 
constitutes approximately one third 
of the total Pacific Northwest wheat 
area). In general the winter varie- 
ties in that area outyield the spring 
varieties; so preference is given to 
planting the fall-seeded types. How- 
ever, not infrequently soil moisture 
conditions in the fall are unfavorable 
for seeding; and then it is necessary 
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to delay planting until spring. As a 
result, it will be noted, the type or 
class of wheat produced is deter- 
mined largely by seasonal rainfall. 
Of course, in years when the winter 
wheat crop freezes out, a similar 
shift in marketing class occurs. Fall 
planting conditions in 1945 were good, 
and thus more than 85% of the Big 
Bend area was planted to winter 
wheat. In 1946, with somewhat less 
favorable conditions, the proportion 
of the area planted to winter wheat 
is estimated at 80%. 

Rainfall likewise influences the 


choice of varieties in the higher rain- 
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fall communities. Based on Weather 
Bureau records over a 58-year pe- 
riod, figure 3 shows the average pat- 
tern of distribution of the annual 
rainfall at Walla Walla, Wash. 
Though the actual amount of annual 
precipitation in inches varies consid- 
erably between communities in the 
wheat area (as indicated in Table 1), 
the general distribution pattern re- 
mains about uniform, and the curve 
for Walla Walla can be considered 
typical. It will be seen that the Pa- 
cific Northwest is a region of dry 
summers, beginning in June. 

Historically, it has been observed 
that under Pacific Northwest condi- 
tions, varieties which mature early 
give the highest yields, year in and 
year out. Though perhaps paradoxi- 
cal, the explanation lies simply in 
the fact that it is the early varieties 
which escape injury from the summer 
drouth. In those years when the 
growing season extends later than 
usual into the summer, the late ma- 
turing varieties naturally are favored. 
A few of the late varieties have a 
high production record under these 
favorable conditions; and there is a 
tendency to shift to such varieties for 
a year or two following years with 
wet springs. This tendency has been 
particularly noticeable during the 
past four or five years of relatively 
abundant rainfall. Varieties such as 
Alicel and Hymar (white club 
wheats), both medium late in matur- 
ity, have become extended into areas 
where formerly only the most drouth 
resistant varieties were grown. 

This shift to later maturing varie- 
ties accounted in part for the record- 
breaking crop of 1946. In some com- 
munities where yields were more than 
twice the long-time average, country 
elevators literally overflowed for lack 
of sufficient storage room. (Fig. 2.) 
Wheat piled in the open was vari- 
ously estimated at more than 5,000,- 
000 bus after harvest. 

Alicel and Elgin, a sister selection, 
have spread rapidly during recent 
years in the Blue Mountain foothills 
area and in the Oregon River coun- 
ties. In consequence of the spread 
of these and others of the newer va- 
rieties, Rex has declined in impor- 
tance. Considering the Pacific North- 
west as a whole, it has been esti- 
mated that the acreage of Rex has 
declined by 50% in the past four 
years. Golden and Orfed have large- 
ly supplanted Rex in the northern 
Palouse area in Washington and 
Idaho. Approximately 150,000 acres 


* 


Percent of Yearly Averege Preoipitetion 





yi Ped Mer Apr Mey June July Aug Sep Oot ov Deo 
Period in Months 

Fig. 3.—When expressed in terms 
of percentage of the average annual 
rainfall, the monthly rainfall distri- 
bution pattern in the wheat produc- 
ing areas of the Pacific Northwest 
show a striking similarity at all sta- 
tions throughout the area. The above 
chart was based on Weather Bureau 
rainfall records for Walla Walla, 
Wash. 
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of Orfed were harvested in 1946, and 
it is estimated that an acreage al- 
most as great has been planted for 
the 1947 harvest. 

Other recent variety changes in- 
clude a sharp increase in acreage of 
Requa (soft white) and the introduc- 
tion of Wasatch in the northern Big 
Bend. Requa has performed very 
well under low rainfall conditions, 
and the acreage in production has 
more than doubled in the Horse Heav- 
en area and along the Snake River 
in Washington. Wasatch, A Utah- 
bred hard red winter variety, was in- 
troduced for its resistance to dwarf 
bunt, a disease which has become 
serious in the area about Waterville, 
Wash. 

Test weight per bushel averaged 
higher than normal in the 1946 crop, 
but the protein content of the wheat 
was the lowest in history. , Industry 
surveys of the crop showed the fol- 
lowing over-all averages: hard red 
winter 9.44%; hard white (Baart) 
11.82%; soft white (including the club 
varieties) 8%; soft red winter (Trip- 
let) 7.93%. These averages are, in 
each case, about one half per cent 
lower than the corresponding figures 
for the previous year, and are, in a 
measure, inversely correlated with the 
unusually high grain yields obtained 
in 1946. However, particularly in 
the case of the hard red winter 
wheats, there has been a decline in 
protein content over a period of years, 
which suggests that the reduction 
may be due, in part at least, to an 
actual decline in the fertility of the 
soils. 

The general decline in protein lev- 
els, while advantageous perhaps to 
millers of the soft wheat pastry 
flours, has made it necessary to ship 
in Montana wheat for bread flour 
milling. In the face of perennially 
huge surpluses of locally grown hard 
red winter wheats, this added supply 
of course is an additional obstacle in 
the way of marketing. 

Always a problem in the Pacific 
Northwest, the incidence of smut as 
a grading factor in carlot terminal 
inspections of 1946 wheat so far in 
the season points to an over-all in- 
festation more than twice the all- 
time low of 2.8% reached in 1942-43. 
The Pacific Coast Board of Review 
Office of the Federal Grain Supervi- 
sion Service has estimated that for 
the season 7.6% of the car lots reach- 
ing terminal markets will grade 
“smutty.” Smutty wheat, once as 
high a proportion as 50.4% of the 
total crop (1923-24), has shown a 
progressive decline with the introduc- 
tion of smut-resistant varieties and 
improved seed treating methods. The 
recent upward trend is due directly 
to increased acreages of such sus- 
ceptible varieties as Golden, Alicel, 
Elgin and Federation. 


French Milling School: 


(Continued from page 3a) 


industry is not a very concentrated 
one with the result that the more 
highly-trained men (engineers and 
technicians) are very often mistaken 
for the workers themselves, a num- 
ber of these higher-trained men com- 
ing from the outside due to the lim- 
ited openings for such positions. 

If one moreover concedes that the 
essential goal is to raise the level of 
the profession, particularly that of 
the select few who will have to put 
into practice the progress realized, 
one must naturally conclude that the 
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professionals must not be disregard- 
ed. On the other hand, it is evident 
that the latter will be placed auto- 
matically and that it is proper to be 
particularly demanding of those who, 
not being attached to the profession, 
have to make their own way in it. 

These are the same considerations 
set forth thus far for not setting up 
much of an entrance barrier for the 
upper section while yet definitely 
eliminating some during the year so 
as not to minimize the value of the 
diploma. We believe that it is above 
all necessary that the professional 
should be well acquainted with the 
school. 





Today, however, with the number 
of candidates entering, the need of 
being more strict is recognized in 
order to accustom students to bet- 
ter prepare themselves. 

The actual project should already 
indicate serious progress in this di- 
rection and the inferior candidates 
would in advance find themselves 
orientated toward the average or 
lesser positions or even rejected al- 
together. 

In the future, the orientation of the} 
professionals towards serious study 
should be accentuated to make them 
feel] the stimulation of intellectual 
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competition. 

For the subordinate positions and 
the qualified workers, the remarks 
above have less import, and yet they 
have a certain value. Psychological- 
ly, one is led to believe that it is 
quite desirable that sons of workers 
or of foremen should go to our 
school, including, of course, those 
of the upper ranks, since they are 
acquainted with the profession and 
are forewarned of all its aspects. To 
us this appears to be essential. 

It is because we have this inclina- 
tion and that of giving them con- 
crete technical training that we have 
arranged for a year of trade prac- 
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When you clean your plant witha HOFFMAN 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEM you actually 
remove all dust and infested stock from your 
mill. Much of this cleaning can be done while 
the mill is in operation and will cut your 
shutdown time to a minimum. This means 
less loss in production and a large saving 
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Cleaning by vacuum prior to fumigation gives 
youa more effective cleaning and fumigating 
job since you have removed all infested stock 
from your mill. Many mill operators tell us 
that they are extending the operation time 
between fumigation periods with HOFFMAN 
VACUUM CLEANING methods. 


You can regularly do your overhead clean- 
ing while the mill is in operation, thus re- 
moving the dust explosion hazard. 
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With the HOFFMAN VACUUM CLEANING SYS- 
TEM, all dust and infested material is conveyed 
= to one central point for easy disposal —no chance 

M to spread. This typical piping diagram shows a 
Hoffman stationary installation. Note how sweepers 
may operate simultaneously in different locations. 
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tice for head millers and two years 
of apprenticeship for qualified work- 
ers, only six months of which are 
spent in Paris. 

It is important to emphasize that 
such requirements necessarily imply 
regulation of apprenticeship pat- 
terned, for example, after that of 
the Swiss. 

In closing, we must state that 
after having qualitatively, and within 
the limits of possibility, quantitative- 
ly defined these needs, we have con- 
stantly had a two-fold concern in 
mind, the real and the ideal, to 

(1) Permit anyone, within the lim- 
its of possible openings (and with the 
hope of seeing the latter increase), 
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to reach the highest rank, and 

(2) See to it that each one be as 
well adapted as possible to his job, 
trained for it, and be satisfied with 
it. 

If one assumes that the working 
period of a man is 30 years,- the 
following number must be recruited 
each year to supply the milling in- 
dustry of France: 200 qualified work- 
ers, 50 head millers, 20 technicians, 
10 engineers. 

Theoretically, that is, if all go 
through the school, one will thus 
have the actual number to be trained 
in each category. Naturally, this rep- 
resents only an ideal toward which 


one must strive. : 

On the other hand, these ideas 
apply only to the milling industry, 
and one may foresee complementary 
needs of the related industries and the 
building trades, the latter being, 
moreover, interested only in the up- 
per categories. 

Considering these two remarks and 
what is already known concerning 
recruiting up to the present time, the 
following figures may be retained: 
100 qualified workers, 25 head mill- 
ers, 15 to 20 technicians, 8 to 10 
engineers. 

These figures, we _ believe, will 
closely correspond to the importance 
of the different categories considered. 





Reprinted from 
a recent issue of 
WALL STREET JOURNAL 





CONTINUE TO FEATURE that potent, one-word 
sales maker, “ENRICHED” on your packages of 
family white flour. And be sure the enrich- 
ment premix you use contains ‘ROCHE’ vitamins. 


ROCH E rman ion 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, INC,, NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 
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SURVIVOR — Old maps that chart 
the countryside around Buffalo, N. Y., 
back to 1854 indicate that, bordering 
Ellicott Creek Falls in Williamsville, 
three miles east of Buffalo’s city lim- 
its, there were flour mills, forges, a 
paper mill, a carding works, iron 
works and a saw mill. 

The flour mill is the only survivor 
today of that historic group of in- 
dustrial plants. The century-old, 
five-story structure on the west bank 
of the picturesque Ellicott Creek 
Glen, shown in the accompanying pic- 
ture, was built to endure. Its frame- 
work consists of hand-hewn timbers, 

The property recently was sold to 
D. B. Niederlander of Williamsville, 
N. Y., and he is having it rehabilitat- 
ed and plans to grind buckwheat, rye 
and graham flour on the massive 
buhrstones. 

The mill originally was equipped 
with an overshot water wheel but 
that was replaced approximately 35 
years ago with a water turbine. 





Railroad Shipping 
Losses Redueed 


URTHER success in the reduc- 

tion of freight car shipping losses, 
by means of glued-unit loading to pre- 
vent damage en transit, is announced 
in a carefully detailed and illustrated 
report released by the Association of 
American Railroads. Shippers are 
given specific instructions for apply- 
ing the glue to “unitize” the entire 
carload. Thus, the methods that 
have proved most successful in nu- 
merous experimental and commercial 
shipments can be followed by anyone 
using this report as a guide. These 
methods permit clean, safe shipping 
of canned goods, light bulbs, china, 
bottled goods and all other fragile or 
crushable materials in cartons, boxes 
or paper and fabric bags. 

With “unitized’” loading, the con- 
tainers are prevented from lateral or 
lengthwise movement and, particular- 
ly, from rubbing or impacting against 
each other or the car wall during 
transit, or being damaged by the 
opening or closing of the car door. 
The key factor in the success of the 
“unitized” loading system is the de- 
velopment of a special adhesive that 
sets in approximately five minutes, 
binds the containers together in the 
load with its high shear strength— 
yet permits easy unloading because of 
its low tensile strength without dis- 
figuring or tearing the fibre surfaces 
of the boxes or bags. Only approxi- 
mately one gallon of adhesive is nec- 
essary to “unitize’” a carload of ap- 
proximately 1,500 cases. 

Copies of the AAR report (G.LS. 
No. 506) may be obtained without 
charge by writing National Adhesives, 
Dept. RR, 270 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, N.- Y., manufacturers of 
LOAD-LOK, the: first adhesive de- 
veloped specifically for palletized and 
unitized loading. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Problems in Flour Mill Sanitation | 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The follow- 
ing article was adapted from the 
text of an address made by Mr. Wag- 
ner at the Flour Mill Sanitation 
Short Course held Nov. 13-15, 1946, 
at the University of Minnesota. 


¥ ¥ 


ANITATION problems’ which 
S confront the milling industry 

are numerous but by no means 
beyond solution. Insects, rodents, 
molds, fungi, and bacteria are the 
undesirable forms of life which make 
mill sanitation difficult. 

If grain growers and merchants 
would furnish the mills with- wheat 
free from contamination of rodents 
and insects, one of the more difficult 
problems would be solved. Grain 
standards and accepted practice per- 
mit the mixing of sound wheats with 
wheats damaged from insects, ro- 
dents, molds, and fungi. A car of 
wheat which grades ‘“weevily” may 
contain 10,000,000 insects. Many im- 
mature stages of the true weevils and 
grain borers are inside the ' wheat 
kernels, and the usual examination 
fails to disclose such infested grain. 
How efficient is our present cleaning 
machinery in removing such infesta- 
tion? 

If such grain is not removed prior 
to milling, how much contamination 
from an insect source will appear in 
the finished flour? How efficient is 
our present system of cleaning wheat, 
prior to milling, in the removal of 
filth which has become incorporated 
in the wheat before being received 
by the mills? If our cleaning ma- 
chinery will not remove foreign ma- 
terial from the clean, sound. wheat, 
should an organized effort. be made 
to change the present grain stand- 
ards which permit the blending of 
contaminated wheats with those 
grades that are sound and undam- 
aged? 

It is a well known fact that flour- 
infesting insects, free-living in the 
grain stream, will enter the mill; a 
certain proportion will pass through 
the grain-cleaning machinery  un- 
harmed and become established in the 
milling machinery. Is it not possible 
to eliminate such an avenue of en- 
trance? Unless such a method is de- 
vised and placed in constant opera- 
tion, the present costly system of 
vigilance and intelligent application 
of control measures in the mill ma- 
chinery and mill proper will always 
be necessary. 

Temperature and humidity in mill 
buildings and machinery are opti- 
mum for reproduction and life ac- 
tivities of those insects which be- 
come established therein. Insect 
populations in the mill machinery 
seem to reach maximum numbers at 
a time when peak production of flour 
IS necessary. That person respon- 
Sible for sanitation is seldom ac- 
quainted with probable seasonal de- 
mands so familiar to the sales de- 
partments. As a result, general fumi- 
gations may be necessary at a time 
When loss of production is a costly 
factor. 

Too many of our mills were built 
by our grandfathers, were operated 
by our fathers, and are now our 
heritage. Much of the machinery is 
Still in use. and the construction of 
the building housing this machinery 
is ample proof that sanitation was 
not considered important at that 


By George B. Wagner 


Entomologist, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


time. Consequently, we must pe- 
riodically clean accumulations in 
which flour insects are breeding 
from the machinery and fumigate un- 
til engineers can design and con- 
struct new machinery from which 
undesirable features have been elim- 
inated. 


The science of entomology in its 
infancy recognized the importance 
of life history in the control of insect 
pests. Those insects which pass 
from the egg to the larva, to the 
pupa, and to the adult stage in a 
short time are a greater menace than 
those with a longer life cycle. The 


lla 


effects of -fumigants and _ contact 
sprays on insect life, as well as. their 
effectiveness and limitations, are im- 
portant. In the past, mill sanitarians 
have given little attention to such 
factors. Sprays have been used where 
results could be expected from fu- 
migants. 

Too little attention has been given 
to that machinery which handles and 
packs bran and shorts. As a result, 
these feeds, often infested, are stored 
adjacent to flour and cereals intend- 
ed for human consumption. Such ani- 
mal feeds are often shipped in the 
same car with uninfested flour and 
cereals. The importance of proper 











It’s time for some down-to-earth thinking 


about the family flour business 


Far-sighted millers are doing some 
mighty serious thinking these days 
about the family flour business. All 
through the war years the sale of 
plain flour for family consumption 
has fallen down... and down. 


Self-rising Sales Up! 
And yet in this rather gloomy picture 
there is one definite ray of sunshine! 
During the very period that plain 
flour sales declined, purchases of self- 
rising and prepared flour mixes 
steadily increased. Housewives, un- 
questionably, are at- 
tracted by the time and 





money saving convenience of mill- 
leavened flours. 

These trends are revealed not only 
in basic overall statistics, but in the 
specific experience of many individual 
mills. Several have conducted test 
campaigns proving conclusively that 
self-rising flour made with V-90 
phosphate sells readily and profit- 
ably to housewives who never used 
a prepared flour before. 


V-90 Has Changed the Picture 
Yes, V-90 phosphate has completely 
changed the family flour picture... 
for the better! Slow-acting V-90 not 


only makes possible the baking of 
lighter, more readily digested bis- 
cuits, but cakes, muffins, corn fritters, 
meat pies and a host of other oven 
delicacies as well. By making self- 
rising a truly general purpose flour, 
V-90 provides a product that appeals 
to those millions of housewives who 
demand a wide variety in home- 
baked oven products. 


Furthermore, self-rising flour offers 
longer profits, more opportunity for 
aggressive promotion. It’s a “natu- 
ral” to revive the lagging interest in 
home baking. 


THE SLOW-ACTING PHOSPHATE THAT SPEEDS UP SELF-RISING FLOUR SALES 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS, 141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


NEW YORK + KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS » GREENSBORO, N. C. + Plants : NASHVILLE +» MT. PLEASANT, TENN. » CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL + VICTOR, FLA, 
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storage in the mill warehouse can- 
not be over-emphasized. 

Rodents are generally not trouble- 
some in that part of the plant general- 
ly considered the mill proper. Unfor- 
tunately, the same cannot be said 
about warehouse, transportation, and 
distribution agencies. After flour 
and cereals enter distribution chan- 
nels, as much or more is rendered un- 
fit for human consumption by ro- 
dents than by insects. 

Unfortunately, much of the dam- 
age referred to in the preceding 
paragraph occurs after flour and ce- 
reals leave control of the mill. How 
can milling organizations impress 
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warehousemen and grocers with the 
necessity of protecting their well-es- 
tablished brands from insect and ro- 
dent depredations? 

Infestation of the industry’s fin- 
ished products often occurs in tran- 
sit. Railway cars, barges and ships 
often contain sufficient numbers of 
insects to provide an initial infesta- 
tion to cereal products transported 
therein. Such infestations occurring 
in transit become progressively more 
serious during the autumn months. 

Bags of flour or cases of specialty 
products may become torn or dam- 
aged in transit and returned to the 
point of origin for salvage. Insects 


insufficient in numbers to render 
such returned products unfit for hu- 
man consumption may be thus intro- 
duced into sections of the mill ma- 
chinery. 

Isolated instances of mills exchang- 
ing good, clean flour for that which 
has become contaminated by insects 
and rodents while in the custody of 
customers still occur. A violation of 
the law may occur if such products 
are not denatured prior to transpor- 
tation back to the mill for incorpora- 
tion into animal feeds. 

The problem of customer bags sent 
to the mill to be packed with clean, 
sanitary flour is still a problem. Such 





what does a woman 


MONSANTO PHOSPHATES 
for leavening and mineralization 


HT Mono Calcium Phosphate 
Di Calcium Phosphate 

Tri Calcium Phosphate 
Calcium Pyrophosphate 
Sodium Acid Pyrophosphate 
Sodium Ferric Pyrophosphate 
Ferric Orthophosphate 





ur package? 








So many ounces of prepared mix for pancakes, doughnuts, cookies, pie crusts, muffins, 
gingerbread or cake? Sometimes, yes. But, more often she sees smiles of satisfaction 
around her table — smiles that mean more sales for you! 


If this kind of sales picture interests you, talk to Monsanto about leavening agents for 
your prepared mixes. Have Monsanto kitchen technicians test your formulas and offer 
suggestions for possible improvements in product and sales. Or, send for samples with 
which to make your own tests...In either case you are assured of leavening agents of 
consistent purity and uniformly high quality since 
they are derived from Monsanto elemental phos- 
phorus of better than 99.9% purity. 


Contact the nearest Monsanto office or write to: 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Phosphate 
Division, 1700 South Second St., St. Louis 4, Mo. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS 


SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


DISTRICT OFFICES 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Charlotte, Birmingham, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Montreal, Toronto, 
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bags make numerous trips from cus. 
tomer to mill and back again. Vault 
fumigation of customer bags will elim. 
inate insect life. Rodent spots on 
such bags are not so easily eliminat- 
ed. 

Let us suppose a customer sent a 
lot of bags to a mill. The mill 
packed them with flour immediate. 
ly upon receipt and initiated them in 
an interstate shipment. Let us sup. 
pose the shipment upon arrival at 
destination was inspected and, due to 
rodent stains, was condemned as un- 
fit for human consumption. Who is 
legally responsible and who would 
sustain the financial loss? We must 
perfect a container which will pre- 
vent insect penetration and protect 
against contamination by rodents. 

In conclusion, I would like to con- 
gratulate the University of Minneso- 
ta, the Millers National Federation, 
and the State Department of Agri- 
culture for offering a short course of 
this nature. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Arrangement of 
Laps ona 
Crossed Belt 


NE belt expert takes care of belt 

laps on crossed drive belts in 
the manner shown in the accompany- 
ing sketch. This writer heartily ap- 
proves of the method which he be- 
lieves has never been put into print 
before. The laps should be arranged 
so that they will be ironed or 











Laps on crossed belt drive. 


smoothed out where the belt crosses. 

The crossing point is the impor- 
tant point because there usually is 
some rubbing there. As a result, 
when the laps are made to run in 
the opposite direction from _ that 
shown in-the sketch, the point of the 
lap is in danger of catching, and if 
it does catch, the lap gradually opens. 
On open drives most of the opening 
of laps on the outside of the belt is 
caused by the belt running over pul- 
leys that are too small in diameter. 
—wW. F. Schaphorst. 








Entomology Laboratory 








LABORATORY designed to per- 

mit testing of insecticides under 
a great variety of conditions, has 
been opened by the Geigy Co., Inc., 
at its Bayonne, N. J., factory. The 
company, New York division of J. R. 
Geigy, S. A., Basle, Switzerland, owns 
the patent rights on DDT. 

The chemistry of insecticides as 
well as their effect on insects will 
be studied. In the new research cen- 
ter, one may follow the life cycles 
of many insects of economic impor- 
tance as they are cultured on plants 
and other suitable media. The en- 
tomologists may check the efficacy of 
toxicants on any one or all stages 
of life of the insects under observa- 
tion. 

Dr. George R. Ferguson, chief en- 
tomologist, is in charge of the new 
laboratory. 

Much of the work will be done in 
co-operation with the Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine, and 
with research workers at the state 
experiment stations. 
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“ ‘ Custer’s Last Stand*... 


that |] Y isiltey ae 


ees CHASE was manufacturing Better Bags 





pul- jj @ Years before the Indian Campaigns, when army supply trains carried 
precious supplies in bags, Chase was one of the country’s leading manu- 
facturers of textile bags. 1947 marks one hundred years’ experience in 


this business. : “\ —_ PROTEX BAGS-SEWN, 
" / ALSO CEMENTED SEAMS 


OPEN MESH BAGS 


a 

aosseiiliaal 

ry This experience is important to you because it assures you better con- 
ee a 


tainers for your products. It’ll pay you to check with your Chase Sales- <\\ MULTIWALL AND OTHER PAPER BAGS 
per- |j man, for Chase makes bags of all kinds—each container specifically de- e\ 


nder : : ‘ ‘ : 
signed for more economical and more efficient packing of your product. TOPMILL BURLAP BAGS £ 


Remember, for Better Bags . . . better buy Chase. It’s more than a 
slogan, more than a catch phrase—it’s your positive assurance of an i || COTTON BAGS FOR ALL NEEDS 


wns improved container. 
SPECIALTIES EP Fl LF 





as 
will Ve . . 
en- fi ‘N One Hundred Years of Experience 
cles j in Making Better Bags for 
0r- ; Industry and Agriculture. 
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y of WN FOR BETTER BAGS... BETTER BUY CHASE 


ges 
A S E ad AG Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


va- 
—— BOISE «© BUFFALO + CHAGRIN FALLS,O. + CLEVELAND + CROSSETT, ARK. + DALLAS + DENVER + DETROIT + GOSHEN, IND. 
“ HARLINGEN, TEXAS + HUTCHINSON, KAN. «© KANSAS CITY + MEMPHIS + MILWAUKEE + MINNEAPOLIS + NEW ORLEANS + NEW YORK 
OKLAHOMA CITY + ORLANDO, FLA. + PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH + PORTLAND, ORE. + REIDSVILLE,N.C. © ST.LOUIS + SALT LAKE CITY + TOLEDO 
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Hitch your wagon to the “star” of 

. ever-increasing public interest in the 
nutritional value of foods, by milling 
enriched family flour. 


You can do this, and can rest as- 
sured that when you use ““VEXTRAM” 
as directed, your enriched flour will meet government standards, 
and that you will be supplying all nutrients in easily added, accu- 
rately controlled pre-mixed form. 
















For assistance with your flour-enrichment and bleaching prob- 
lems, consult our TECHNICALLY TRAINED REPRESENTA- 
TIVES at no cost or obligation. 


When millers think of ENRICHMEN T 


they think of —— 






\ 


3 . persion. 


8 g 
Inquiries 
to— 


170 Varick Street 


Epecial Markets Division WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. jew yornis ny 
Stocked for quick delivery at New York, Chicago, Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta. 
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OPEN YOUR BROR TO 


Oxylit 


WINTHROP’S B 
INVESTIGATE TODAY—THE FLOUR BLEACH OF TOMORROW! 


Use “OXYLITE” in your present equipment— 
No Changes in Procedure Necessary! 
Right now is the time for you to U.S.A. who have used 
get acquainted first hand with “OXYLITE”, report it to be all 
“OXYLITE”, Winthrop’s brand we claimed for it— More Efficient 


























WINTHROP’S BRAND 


FLOUR 
BLEACH. 


REnzOTL, PLROKIOE 
‘MAGNE buM Cansomatt 
Celcom SuLrATE 






of flour bleach. Color Removal! wouter cami Conran, MC 
In “OXYLITE”, Winthrop offers “OXYLITE” is the finished 
millers a superior bleaching agent, product of an organiza- 
due to a New Manufacturing tion thoroughly experi- WINTHROP 
Process (patent applied for). enced in the synthesis of Special Markets Division 
Flour Mills throughout the organic chemicals. WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
Consult our technically-traired representatives on Bleaching and Enrichment, or write us direct. 170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


“OXYLITE” IS STOCKED FOR QUICK DELIVERY AT NEW YORK, MINNEAPOLIS, CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, KANSAS CITY (MO.), DENVER, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (ORE.), DALLAS; ATLANTA 
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Nutritionists Cast Doubt 
on Bran Faddists’ Claim 


ONSIDERABLE doubt has been 
cast upon one tenet of the brown 
flour faddists’ credo by two research 
scientists who found that mice fed 
a diet of white flour had a much high- 
er resistance to infection by pneu- 
monia bacilli than did a companion 
group of mice fed a diet of whole 
wheat flour. 
The nutritionists, George H. Hitch- 
ings and Elvira A. Falco of the Well- 


come Research Laboratories, report- 
ing upon the results of their research 
in a current issue of Science, state 
that “the unknown factor of the 
crude foodstuff [whole wheat flour] 
is more beneficial to the parasitic or- 
ganism than to the animal consum- 
ing the food.” 

It had been previously observed by 
the scientists that when mice were 
maintained on a “synthetic” diet, they 


are much more resistant to injection 
of Type I SV-1 strain of pneumonia 
germs than mice maintained on the 
usual laboratory diet. The explana- 
tion advanced was that the cruder 
diet supplies some factor or factors 
which are necessary for the rapid in- 
crease in the number of pneumonia 
germs in the body. 

Belief in the validity of that ex- 
planation was strengthened by the 
outcome of later experiments, the re- 
searchers reported. When certain 
crude foodstuffs are added to the 
“synthetic” diets, the susceptibility of 
the mice to pneumonia is increased. 
It was also found that extracts of 
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That is 


why SWISS SILK, the perfect bolt- 
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these crude foods are capable of 
stimulating laboratory cultures of the 
germs. 

Whole wheat flour was found to 
be “much richer than white flour in 
the factor stimulating pneumococcal 
growth” in laboratory cultures, the 
report stated, and this observation 
suggested that mice eating whole 
wheat bread might be more suscep- 
tible to pneumococcal infection than 
those eating white bread. 

Two groups of mice were used in 
the experiment. One group was fed 
white bread for six days before being 
inoculated with the pneumonia 
germs; the second group was fed 
whole wheat bread for the same 
length of time and then inoculated. 

Only one mouse out of a group of 
49 on the whole wheat bread diet 
survived the infection, while 20 out of 
50 mice on the white bread diet sur- 
vived. 

Commenting upon the results of 
the experiment, the authors of the re- 
port state: 

“It is generally assumed [by some 
nutritionists] that when known es- 
sentials are present in equal amounts, 
a cruder foodstuff is to be preferred 
to a refined. This point of view 
implies that the unknown factors of 
the crude foodstuff are always bene- 
ficial. The assumption has had an a 
priori validity which is supported by 
the history of the isolation of the 
vitamin and has not, up to now, been 
contradicted experimentally. The ex- 
periments described in this paper 
provide such a contradiction and 
cast doubt upon the validity of the 
basic assumption. They show that, 
in one instance at least, the unknown 
factor of the crude foodstuff is more 
beneficial to the parasitic organism 
than to the animal consuming the 
food.” 





Phytie Acid 
in Wheat 





HYTIC acid is a phosphorus-con- 

taining compound found mainly 
in the bran and germ portions of the 
wheat berry. The amount varies 
widely with the variety of wheat. 
Some varieties carry two to three 
times as much phytic acid phosphorus 
as other wheats, according to one 
study of 21 wheats made in Utah. 
The amount of phytic acid in flour 
depends upon the percentage of ex- 
traction, or how much of the bran 
coating is in the flour. 

The problem with phytic acid is 
that the phosphorus held in this form 
is largely unavailable to the body, 
and also tends to render a corre- 
sponding amount of calcium unavail- 
able for bone and tooth development 
by forming a rather insoluble com- 
pound with it in the digestive tract. 
A considerable portion of the phytic 
acid in flour seems to be destroyed 
in baking bread, the amount depend- 
ing upon such factors as the hydro- 

genion or acid concentration of the 
p soe the length of the fermenta- 
tion period and the kind of calcium 
salts added to the formula. 

The phytic acid problem is great- 

er in the 85% extraction flour used 
by the British but health authorities 
there supplied an extra amount of 
calcium by adding calcium carbonate 
to the flour. The American dietary 
includes more milk in baking and 
otherwise and thus more calcium than 
was available to the British during 
the war. 
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stallation or the use of the 
wrong type electrical motor in a 

“hazardous location” in the flour mill 
may mean trouble if installed where 
combustible dust is suspended in the 
air in sufficient quantities to produce 
explosive mixtures or where it is im- 
practicable to prevent such com- 
bustible dust from collecting in such 
quantities on or in motors, lamps, or 
other electrical devices so that they 
are likely to become overheated be- 
cause normal radiation is prevented. 

In the following paragraphs are 
some established and proven engi- 
neering recommendations which 
should be a must in electric motor 
installations in flour mills. 

1.—The only type of wiring ap- 
proved for use in these mill plant 
areas is rigid metal conduit with 
threaded joints, except that where it 
is necessary to employ flexible con- 
nections, as at motor terminals, short 
lengths of flexible metal conduit may 
be used. 

2.—Conduit boxes and other fitting 
used in locations where dusts are of 
an electrically conducting ' nature 
should be of the dust-tight type. 

3.—Service equipment, panelboards, 
or switchboards should not be placed 
in such locations in the mill unless it 
is impracticable to locate them else- 
where. 

4—-When the above items are 
placed in these locations all live parts 
should be enclosed in dust-tight metal 
cases or cabinets with provision for 
external operation only, or should be 
placed in separate rooms built of or 
lined with substantial non-combust- 
ible materials constructed so as to 
adequately exclude dust and having 
self-closing doors. 

5.—Transformers and -: eapacitors 
containing a liquid that will burn, if 
located within buildings, should be 
installed in a reinforced concrete 
vault conforming to underwriters rec- 
ommendations. The vault should be 
provided with air cooling vents. 

6—It is wisest to locate trans- 
formers and capacitors outside the 
building proper and in such a man- 
ner that they and their combustible 
supports are at least 10 ft horizontal- 
ly from any exposed combustible 
parts or unprotected openings of all 
buildings. 

7.—Overcurrent devices, whether 
fuses or circuit breakers, placed in 
locations of this nature in flour mills 
should be enclosed in dust-tight metal 


} ACK of attention or improper in- 
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By Ernest W. Fair 


cabinets or cases or in separate 
rooms. 

8—In all spots were explosive 
dusty atmospheres are likely to be 
present motors or generators having 
brushes or sliding contacts should 
have such brushed or sliding con- 
tacts enclosed in substantial dust- 
tight housings, or should be of the to- 
tally enclosed, fan-cooled, or pipe- 
ventilated type or should be enclosed 





The Master Key to the 
OUTSTANDING EFFICIENCY, 
DEPENDABILITY and 
ECONOMY of the 


Haaky Grain Cleaning System 


Installation of Electric Motors 


in separate rooms built or lined with 
non-combustible materials, construct- 
ed so as to adequately exclude dust 
and properly ventilated from a source 
of clean air. 

9.—All motors installed in such lo- 
cations should be of the totally en- 
closed type wherever possible to in- 
stall them. 

10.—Where it is impracticable to 
prevent combustible dust from col- 








The patented HAAKY method of aspiration com- 
bines a Floating Unit Grain Spread Control with 
a centrally located air suction tube. It provides a 
uniform and automatically spread circle of grain 
passing to aspiration. The volume of grain enter- 
ing the machine automatically adjusts the grain 
spread—requiring less operating attention. Auto- 


matic release—no choking! 
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lecting in dangerous quantities on or 
in motors and generators they should 
be. not only totally enclosed but to- 
tally enclosed fan-cooled or pipe-ven- 
tilated. 

11—If motors and generators of 
the pipe-ventilated type are used the 
vent pipes should extend to the out- 
side of the building to a source of 
clean air, and these pipes should be 
of metal with each section attached 
to the next by riveting, welding or 
other approved method. 

12.—Devices or apparatus, such as 
motor controllers, thermal cutouts, 
switches, relays, switches and con- 
tactors of auto-transformer start- 
resistance and impedance de- 


ers, 





HAAKY SEALED FLOW ASPIRATOR 


HAAKY Aspiration is COMPLETE! 


Screenings, dust, chaff and hulls are removed from 
the grain as it passes through the machine. The 
screenings are ejected from the settling chamber 
and the dust, chaff, etc., are blown to a dust col- 
lector. This same exclusive HAAKY Aspirating 
method is used in HAAKY SEPARATORS and 
SCOURERS as well as in HAAKY ASPIRA- 
TORS—and is daily demonstrating its efficiency 
in mills throughout the U. S. and Canada. 


HAAKY OVERTOP SCALPER 
offers a NEW HIGH in 
Scalping efficiency 


Write for full details 
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vices, which tend to create arcs, 
sparks or high temperatures, if- in- 
stalled in such locations in the mill 
should be enclosed within dust-tight 
cases or cabinets or be of a dust- 
tight type, and be so designed that 
the device may be operated without 
opening the cabinet or case. 
13.—Wherever light is supplied for 
the interior of bins, hoppers, eleva- 
tors, conveyors and similar spots, 
such light should be supplied by 
lamps enclosed in dust-tight globes 
properly protected against mechani- 
cal injury and mounted flush in the 
walls or floors of the equipment or 
construction. No wiring or fixtures 
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should be inside of these units. 
14.—Portable lamps should not be 
used in flour mills in such hazardous 
spots if their use can be avoided but 
if it cannot they must be lamps en- 
closed in dust-tight gloves properly 
protected by metal guards. Lamp- 
holders for portable lamps should be 
of molded-composition or other ap- 
proved material and of the keyless 
type with no exposed metal parts. 
15.—If portable lamps are used 
only specially built cords prepared 
for hard usage should be employed 
and such a cord should contain one 
extra insulated conductor which 
should be properly connected to form 


a grounding connection for metal 
lamp guards, motor frames, and all 
other exposed metal portions of such 
portable lamps and appliances. 

16.—Receptacles and attachment 
plugs should be so connected as a 
part of a unit device with a dust- 
tight interlocking switch that the 
plug cannot be removed while the 
switch is in the “on” position, or an 
approved device in which the circuit 
is broken in a dust-tight enclosure 
should be used. 

17.—In locations where lightning 
disturbances are prevalent, power 
services should be suitably protect- 
ed against high-voltage surges and 


MATCHING THE MILLER’S REQUIREMENTS 


3~-"BI-CAP 
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recognition of the wide range of individual requirements, 
three types of Pfizer Bi-Cap Flour Enrichment Concentrates 
>have been developed. Each meets the recommendations of 
_ the Millers National Federation as to composition, and allows 











an ample safety factor. All are finely milled to uniform par- 
ticle size to facilitate distribution in your flour. You'll recognize 
the different types by the color imprinted on the label. 
Every lot of Bi-Cap passes rigid laboratory tests for quality. 
At Chas. Pfizer & Co., maintenance of such uniformly high 
quality is based on vast resources, chemical and biological 


knowledge, and a near-century of experience as manufac- 


turing chemists. 
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this protection should include suit- 
able lightning arresters, inter-con- 
nected of all grounds, and surge-pro- 
tective capacitors. 

18.—The exposed non-current car- 
rying metal parts of equipment such 
as the frames or metal exteriors of 
motors fixed or portable lamps or ap- 
pliances, lighting fixtures, cabinets, 
cases, and conduit should be ground- 
ed. 


Wheat and Flour 
Acidity 








J] HILE there is apparently no 
free acid in sound wheat or 
flour, a water extract obtained from 
these will neutralize a certain amount 
of a solution of a standard base. Such 
extracts may be obtained by placing 
a convenient amount of ground wheat 
or flour in a suitable volume of water 
at 104° F. and holding at this tem- 
perature for two hours with frequent 
agitation. A clear filtrate will neu- 
tralize certain amounts of a standard 
base. This shows that the water ex- 
tracts from the wheat or flour con- 
tain acid reacting substances. More 
of these will be extracted from the 
wheat than from the flour and more 
from the higher ash mill stream 
flours than from those lower in ash. 
Working with mill stream flours, 
Swanson (1912) found that there 
was a correlation between ash and 
acidity, between phosphorus and 
acidity and also between amino acids 
or soluble nitrogenous compounds 
and acidity. These nitrogenous com- 
pounds represented the material made 
soluble by digesting for one hour in 
a 1% solution of sodium chloride. As 
the ash as well as these other sub- 
stances increased there was also an 
increase in the amounts of the stand- 
ard base neutralized. Since the mill 
streams were freshly milled from 
sound wheat, the figures obtained in 
neutralizing the standard base could 
not be due to free acids. The close 
correlation between the phosphorus 
and acidity figures indicated that the 
acid reacting substance extracted 
was some compound which contained 
phosphorus. Assuming that this com- 
pound was potassium dihydrogen 
phosphate the chemical reaction in 
neutralizing the standard base would 
be KOH+ KH:PO.= K:HPO, +H.0. 
Potassium dihydrogen phosphate is 
an acid salt with one hydrogen atom 
replaceable in neutralizing the water 
extract. Therefore one molecule of 
this salt will neutralize one molecule 
of the standard base KOH and the 
percentage of acidity may be calcu- 
lated on this basis. 

There is no clear evidence that this 
salt is present in sound wheat or 
flour in the form or amount in which 
it occurs in the water extract. It is 
probable that the largest part at 
least is formed during the period of 
digestion. This was indicated by the 
fact that the extracts obtained af- 
ter two hours’ digestion at 40° C. 
neutralized much larger amounts of 
the standard base than the extracts 
obtained after digesting at 25° C. 
(77° F.) for 30 minutes. 

The close correlation between acid- 
ity and the amounts of soluble nitro- 
genous compounds is probably due at 
least in part to the fact that the mill 
stream flours which have large 
amounts of ash also have large 
amounts of these nitrogenous com- 
pounds. Some of these compounds 
may have a. limited amount of neu- 
tralizing effect on a standard alkali 
solution and hence influence the fig- 
ures for total acidity. 
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SCHOOL FOR MILLERS.—Operative millers employed by General 
Mills, Inc., are now beginning the second unit of the company’s related 


training program, offered in 17 of its plants. 


The picture above, taken 


in one of the plants, shows the millers receiving classroom instruction 
in the course. The text of the Correspondence Course in Practical 
Milling, offered jointly by the Dunwoody Industrial Institute and The 
Northwestern Miller, supplemented by material applying specifically to 
General Mills milling practices, serves as the main tool. 

Employees in the Southwestern division of the company are now 
starting on Unit 1 of the course, with the following enrollment: Okla- 
homa City, 39; El Reno, Okla., 14; Amarillo, Texas, 7; Wichita Falls, 


Texas, 41; for a total of 101 students. 


The classroom sessions are held 


once each week for one and one half hours during off-duty time. 





Back Sprains and Strains 


By James K. Stack, M. D. 


Northwestern University Medical School 


Editor’s Note: The following ar- 
ticle is the text of an address by Dr. 
Stack, delivered at the 1946 conven- 
tion of the National Safety Council. 


¥ Y¥ 


HOSE of you who are in safe- 
T ty and accident prevention 

work have no doubt had fre- 
quent and perhaps harassing experi- 
ences, both personal and in the line 
of duty,. with back strain. Its im- 
portance as a cause of lost time and 
its notoriety as a cause of compen- 
sation adjustment difficulties need 
not be emphasized to you. 

You can all picture the man who 
appears at your dispensary, usually 
between two fellow-workers, inclined 
obliquely forward.from the hips, his 
hand pressed to his back, his face dis- 
torted with pain, pupils dilated and 
pulse rapid—the typical picture which 
follows the sudden onset, of acute 
back pain. He was, let us say for 
purposes of illustration, ..lifting a 
heavy object with a co-worker; his 
foot slipped on a grease spot and an 
unusual strain took place. In the ef- 
fort to save himself from falling be- 
neath his end of the load he twist- 
ed his back. 

Or another man, after taking a 
35-lb package from an. overhead 


shelf, placed it on the floor in a. 


cramped storeroom; he did not have 
room to bend his knees so put. it 
down with his spine flexed. Starting 
to regain the erect. position he said, 
“someone hit me in the back with an 
axe. I dropped in my tracks and 
everything went black.” 

Another patient you- have all met 
is the one who suffered a supposed- 
ly minor back strain, lost no time 
from work, and reported to the dis- 
pensary three days later. He re- 
ceived appropriate conservative local 
treatment while remaining on the 
job, but three months later he still 
had the pain and, in the interim, 
Was not. the efficient workman he 


had been before. He now amplifies 
his story by saying that whenever 
he works. in his garden at home, 
washes his car, empties the ashes, 
etc., he is so stiff and sore the next 
morning that he can hardly get out 
of bed. 

Dissatisfied with the lack of prompt 
results from the treatment received 
at the plant, he consults his family 
doctor and a diagnosis of “lumbago” 
is made. He gradually improves and 
then six months later he again sus- 
tains a minor lifting strain and now, 
for the first time, the pain is re- 
ferred down the back of one leg. 
This pain is greatly accentuated by 
coughing and sneezing, and find the 
complication of sciatic nerve root ir- 
ritation or compression and the prob- 
lem of differential diagnosis is broad- 
ened. “ry 

These rather homely incomplete 
clinical pictures you: should bear in 
mind during this talk, for they serve 
to project the problem of back strain 
into bold relief. 

One of the.principal factors in the 
problem of back injury is, “Whose 
back has been sprained?” Not the 
identity of the man, but the identity 
of the back. What does it look like? 
What did it act like before? What 
is its true bone age? In other words, 
is it a normal or average back? It 
is of utmost importance that this 
question be answered at the time of 
the original examination, and _ this 
information can be obtained only by 
adequate physical examination and 
X-ray study. If this is not done, an 
opportunity for a valuable record is 
lost, and a _ reasonably accurate 
prognosis of return to a full produc- 
tive schedule cannot be given. 


What Is a Normal Back? 


Now to return to the question: Is 
this a normal or average back? I 
have included the term “average” 
because it is easier to define than 
normal. What is a normal back? 





HERE’S HOW you'll save on your 
grain cleaning costs with the 97.5%* 
separating efficiency of DAY DUAL- 
CLONE Dust Collectors: 

1. Removes MORE dust from air. 
The patented 2-stage skimmer stack 
gives maximum separating efficiency 
over a wide range of volume. 

2. Saves power. Smooth, continuous, 
cyclonic air travel from inlet to outlet 
saves power by reducing back pres- 
sure ... eliminates power-consuming 
eddy currents. 

3. Cleans grain better. Power saved 
gives fan extra air volume for more 
efficient grain cleaning. 

*By actual test with Medium Flour 

DUST COLLECTORS AND DUST CON- 
TROL SYSTEMS « EXHAUST FANS 
BAG CLEANERS «+ TANKS, BINS, 
HOPPERS 

Write-to-DAY for Bulletin. 
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winter job while you can? (1) Restore 
t \ disintegrated concrete or brick, above 
grade, inside, by Resto-Crete Process. 
\ (2) Waterproof interior leaky base- 
{ . ments below grade by Ironite Process. 








Like dentists, we remove decayed material and 











“fill the cavities.” Jobs on contract only, and 
h guaranteed. Thirty-one years of remedial 
) waterproofing to prove lasting results. 







‘ 6b Men, materials and machines ready for action. 
( Phone or write us. 
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WESTERN WATERPROOFING CO. 
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We might go on from there and ask 
what is a normal blood pressure, or 
pulse rate, or body temperature. 
What is a normal face? You and I 
have faces that are completely dis- 
similar, yet we like to think that each 
of ours is normal. And so it is with 
backs. Some ,are long in relation 


to leg length; others are short. The 


he |6uthwesten 
Cffagheoesloon 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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curves in the low back and chest area 
may vary greatly. Joints may be set 
at different angles, and so forth. And 
yet they all may fall within a so- 
called average range. 

It is an established medical fact 
that about 10% of all backs will have 
congenital or developmental varia- 
tions which represent true architec- 
tural defects and weakness in the 
area where the spine joins the pelvis. 
It is only by physical examination 
that such defects will be suspected, 
and only by the X-ray will diagnosis 
be substantiated. Asking the man 
to pull up his shirt or loosen his belt, 
poking him a time or two, then sug- 
gesting a hot water bottle when he 





goes to bed that night, is no longer 
enough, as if it ever was. Of course, 
many minor back injuries will recov- 
er with neither diagnosis nor treat- 
ment, but these need not receive our 
attention now. We are interested in 
the real problem of the sprained 
back, and must consider such items 
as patient disability or dissatisfac- 
tion, or both; the reflection of his 
trouble on his fellow-workers and 
his employer’s liability. 

It is imperative, then, that as ex- 
act a-diagnosis as possible be made 
as soon after the injury as is prac- 
ticable. Back strain or sprain is not 
a diagnosis, any more than is “belly- 
ache” or “cough.” No right-minded 








You 


cant by-pare the Inevitable! 


S INCE the day we opened our doors, some 69 years 
ago, there has been one unwavering policy 
maintained in our manufacturing and repair serv- 





Siuce 
Our reputation for precision 
work and dependable service, 
especially in emergencies, has 
remained consistent for 69 years 
—that’s why so many Millers all 
over the Nation say-"Essmueller 
Can Do It’. Have you tried us 
lately? 





DAVID E. BARKLEY 
St. Louis Consultant 


ice departments—““WE NEVER 
MAKE A PROMISE WE CAN’T 
KEEP”’...and our record through 
the years is proof of how we have 
adhered to that pledge. 


This record of performance was 
not accomplished by chance...our 
personnel, equipment, adequate 


manufacturing facilities plus able and experienced 
management has always been geared to this policy. 


Both our St. Louis and Kansas City plants are 
fortunate to have unusually capable milling engi- 
neers... Mr. David E. Barkley in St. Louis and Mr. 
Clarence M. Parks in Kansas City. Both men have 
been well known for many years throughout the 
entire milling industry as outstanding authorities 
on milling equipment and maintenance service. 


Thus we feel that no matter 
where you seek milling equip- 
ment and service you will, if you 
haven’t done so before, one day 
enlist ESSMUELLER SERVICE 
...if for no other reason than 
the fact that, “You can’t by-pass 


the inevitable.” 





CLARENCE M. PARKS 
of our Kansas City Plant 


We Tuuite YOUR Tngucries! 


The ESSMUELLER Company 


ST. LOUIS 4, MISSOURI 


KANSAS CITY 1, MISSOURI 
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surgeon would operate on a patient 
with a pre-operative diagnosis of 
“bellyache” and to treat a patient 
for a cough without differentiating 
between the numerous causes is cer. 
tainly not considered high-grade 
medicine. Backache is a symptom, 
not a disease. 


Nature of Back Injury 


In back injuries we must also ask 
ourselves what has been injured — 
skin, fascia, muscles, joints, liga. 
ments, bones, or cartilage — and 
where? Then we return to our for. 
mer question—whose back? Can the 
back under consideration “take it’ 
and come back for more. The struc. 
turally weak back will not, as a rule, 
respond favorably to unusual de. 
mands, either the sudden demand of 
a blow or twist or the gradual con. 
stant demand of poor occupational 
posture. A tree or bridge or building 
or back that is constantly subjected 
to cross-strain will, some time, give 
evidence of weakness and, subse- 
quently, collapse. The dual question, 
then, what has happened to whose 
back? is the essence of the whole 
problem and should be answered in 
detail. 

You men in safety and personnel 
work are of necessity in close liaison 
with the medical department of your 
organization. Make the initial study 
of the back case as complete as pos- 
sible, for if you don’t someone else 
will. This will not only give the 
patient full benefit of adequate ear- 
ly diagnosis and care but also create 
a good will of benefit to the employ- 
er should a recurrence ensue, or the 
patient fall into unethical hands. We 
all know the lame back is the “hap- 
py hunting ground” of the “easy 
money” elements, and complete initial 
study can do much to thwart them. 

A pre-employment X-ray study of 
the lumbar spine has been suggested 
as perhaps the best way to screen 
and reject bad risk backs. I do not 
believe this is necessary nor entirely 
fair. In the first place, an adequate 
X-ray study of the back takes time, 
and it is necessarily expensive. Large 
equipment must be used, as the usual 
portable or dispensary type is not 
adequate, and only those familiar 
with back problems can properly in- 
terpret the many variables that are 
seen in the X-ray. Also, it is not al- 
ways fair to reject a man for em- 
ployment because of a_ congenital 
anomaly in the low back. We know 
from our own experience, because we 
have had an opportunity to follow 
many anomalies in patients over long 
periods of time, that they may not 
all break down and give trouble. 
Rather than wholesale rejections of 
all congenital anomalies in the pre- 
employment screening of backs, the 
individual defect should be analyzed 
in the light of the prospective job. 
Minimum risk assignments can then 
be made. 


Sprains Vary in Degree 


Sprains involve the _ supporting 
structures of joints and, of course, 
vary in degree. An example of 4 
most severe sprain would be a dislo- 
cation. Here the supporting struc- 
tures are so completely disrupted as 
to permit the joint to part. As 4 
general rule those joints whose range 
is naturally restricted, or restrict- 
ed to one plane of motion, will be 
most liable to sprain, and of course 
the weightbearing joints will be in- 
volved more frequently than those of 
the upper extremities. The great 
tension built up inside the sprained 
spinal joint, which is the principal 
reason for the intense pain, cannot 
be felt, by the examining fingers. 
For these reasons, the untrained ob- 
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server and the uninitiated doctor or 
nurse looks with awe upon such a 
situation. 

We are not in a position to prove 
that certain definite changes take 
place in the spinal joints following 
sprain, because these patients do not 
die and autopsy material is not avail- 
able. Nor are the parts seen in the 
operating room; surgery is never in- 
dicated in the acute phase. Howev- 
er, the clinical picture is a typical 
one and deductions can be safely 
made from it. 

Even following treatment, recovery 
will: be slow, for these structures 
must be protected and supported 


during the rehabilitation period. Give 
the patient the benefit of the doubt, 
give him a break so far as work and 
hours are concerned. Be sure that 
every reasonable diagnostic and 
therapeutic measure has been consid- 
ered before the words “neurotic” and 
“malingerer” find their way into his 
file. 

Try to see this problem as we see 
it, namely, that it is a diagnostic 
and therapeutic problem that differs 
in no way from any other injury or 
disease. Remember that these backs 
hurt, and that many times the thresh- 
old of pain in such a patient will be 
lowered by an apprehension that is 
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altogether reasonable,, concerning 
his future ability to perform manual 
labor. 

The issue cannot be forced, and 
there are few industrial injuries re- 
quiring more patience in order to 
bring about a successful conclusion. 
There are neurotics and there are 
malingerers. Some of these are born, 
but many are made by the inept han- 
dling of the situation in the begin- 
ning. 

Backache is a symptom, not a dis- 
ease. Insist on the answer to the 
question — “What has happened to 
whose back?” This question can and 
should be answered early. 
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W HEN we contrast the arrange- 
ments made for technical edu- 
cation in the flour milling industry 
with the similar position for farm 
laborers, the former have all the ad- 
vantage. For the operatives at the 
port centers in the flour milling in- 
dustry, there are several enticing 
facilities, by no means taken advan- 
tage of to the extent that they should 
be; and for those in country mills, 
there is a specially designed Corre- 
spondence Course. In the agricul- 
tural industry, there are facilities for 
farmers’ sons and competitions for 
the laborers, but what else is there 
for the latter? It is true that the 
laborers are in isolated situations, 
and if it comes to that so are others 
engaged in agriculture, but we do 
not hear of any provisions for the 
technical education of the laborers 
comparable to those for farmers’ 
sons, or, for instance, flour milling 
operatives and other factory work- 
ers. Far be it from us to stir up 
“class” trouble—there is enough of 
it, in all conscience, without adding 
to it—but we have wondered many 
times why the attention paid to tech- 
nical education for farm laborers 
should be so much less, if existent 
at all, than that given to technical 
education in urban industries. 
There are still some employers in 
the flour milling industry who are 
by no means satisfied that technical 
education should be an integral part 
of the industry. We may respect 
their views without agreeing with 
them, and while also pointing out 
that prewar there were three or four 
Schools of Milling in Continental 
countries. Anyway, in these days em- 
ployers have to pay almost as much 
for untrained as trained service, and 
the latter is certainly preferable to 
the former. A “knowledgeable” 
man, whether he is a farm laborer 
or a flour milling operative, is of 
greater service to his employer than 
a numbskull. A careless shepherd or 
cattleman or horseman could easily 
lose a few head of stock and a care- 
less operative in a flour mill could 
easily cause embarrassing difficulties, 
and perhaps. losses, -in-his job. It is 
for this reason, in particular, they 
should be taught something more 
than the bare elements of their work. 
A skilled farm laborer, and a great 
deal of skill is required in farm work, 
is worth his weight in gold, and yet 
apparently little is done for him in 
the way of technical education. A 
skilled operative in a flour mill is 
equally valuable, but he attains to 
his skill by means of a different step- 
ladder. Perhaps the farm laborer is 
not in the same need of technical 
education as a factory worker. Nev- 
ertheless, it is an axiom that the 
more a man knows, the better he is 
for it, though something more than 
education is needed to qualify a man 
for an executive position. Young 
men who do not hitch their wagons 
to stars lose golden opportunities of 
advancement, and they are not likely 
to have these opportunities unless 
they exert themselves in readiness 
for higher positions as and when they 
become vacant.—From an editorial 
in Milling, British business journal. 
BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Eight different species of wheat 
are commonly used by plant breeders 
in the production of the new hybrid 
wheats. 
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Do You Understand Your Employees? 
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which faces this nation today 

in all branches of its life is 
proper employer-employee relations. 
Whether an employer hires one, ten 
or a thousand men and women, he 
is confronted with this problem. 

The feed dealer, hiring from one 
to ten men or more, will find that a 
study of good employee relations will 
pay handsome dividends. The human 
factor has a tremendous bearing upon 
the success of your feed retailing en- 
terprise. Each employee is a human 
factor with varying thoughts and at- 
titudes. How well do you know your 
employees and their aspirations and 
problems? It is your job as an em- 
ployer to find out. 

The alert feed dealer studies his 
plant operation, advertising, mer- 
chandising and other problems with 
a cool analytical eye. If you study 
your employee relations problem 
carefully, you will find that it will 
be minimized and that sources of 
friction and inefficiency, as well as 
lassitude can often be overcome. 

What are some of the things. that 
a progressive feed merchant should 
realize about better employee rela- 
tions? Well, first of all, he should 
try to place himself in the position 
of the employee so that he can under- 
stand how the employee thinks and 
what he expects in return for work- 
ing for the employer. Once the em- 
ployer knows this, he can intelligent- 
ly set up a good employee relations 
program. 

1. Employees have the right to 
want to advance in business just as 
the employer has this right. Please 
do not misunderstand me—read the 
above sentence again. The employee 
wants to advance in his job.if he is 
any sort of a worker, and he should 
be given the right to want to do so. 
If this tendency is encouraged, it will 
result in a much better work per- 
formance and attitude on the part of 
the employee. 

The average employee wants to 
earn more money, and he wants to 
gain recognition for his efforts! When 
the employee gains recognition for 
the job he is performing, he is getting 
a mental wage which can mean a 
great deal to him. It may be the 
bonus for which he is hungering. 
Failure to realize this point has 
brought trouble to many an employ- 
er. Study of employee relations will 
bring any feed dealer to the point 
where he can realize the value of a 
mental wage. 

2. Train the employee. When a 
manufacturer makes a certain prod- 
uct for resale in the market he ex- 
periments and makes improvements 
until his product is acceptable to 
the public. The employer who ex- 
pects an employee to earn a hand- 
some profit for him, must train that 
employee well and make conditions 
in the mill or store so that the em- 
Ployee is stimulated to do his best. 

To pay an employee more money is 
not always the best way in which to 
accomplish this. Often the best way 
ls to provide the opportunity for the 
employee to earn more. Give him a 
certain acceptable base pay; then 
Provide an opportunity for him to 
farn more and you invariably are 
calling to the best that is in him to 
exert itself to gain the goal of added 
compensation. 

The man who does a job well gains 


O*« of the biggest problems 


By Edward Ritter 


a much greater satisfaction than the 
mere pay he receives for the job, 
important though that also is. Try 
to avoid having your employees work 
at the same old dead level of the 
same salary each pay day. This al- 
ways crushes the incentive to do a 
better job. 

I know one employer who always 
tells his employees at the beginning 
of each year that they will get a 


definite percentage bonus, depending 
upon the volume of profit secured 
during the year. This statement in 
advance by the employer keys every 
employee to greater action. Each 
takes a more personal interest in 
the volume of business done, in the 
rate of profit to be secured. Each 
in turn tries to keep costs down. 
The amount of the bonus paid by 
this employer to the employees is 
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more than paid for by increased ef- 
ficiency and greater profit received. 

Never look at an employee and 
think, “How little can I get him to 
work for during the next year?” Look 
at him rather as a man whose full 
work potential has not yet been 
reached, and if it is reached both 
you and he will make more profit. 

Of course, do not fool around over- 
ly long with the lazy, . indifferent 
clockwatcher, who is not willing to 
give value for value received. But 
if you have some sort of an incentive 
system, the intrinsic worth of your 
men will soon reveal itself and you 
can judge them accurately. 

I once knew a 65-year-old rail- 
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building-wide application, penetrates every- 
where—even into flour or grain .. 
rodents, insects and their eggs... assures thor- 


ough, effective control. 


An Industrial Fumigation Engineer can ob- 
tain maximum results with LIQUID HCN. If 
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ACRYLON, the latest advance in “spot” fumi- 
gation, is applied directly inside machines 
where infestation is likely to be greatest. Easily 
and quickly applied from containers with 


quick-reading fluid-ounce graduations, it 
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leaves no residue or caked material... is 
non-inflammable, and gets results with over- 
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road employee who never quit work- 
ing until the whistle actually blew 
for quitting time, because he wanted 
to “give the railroad company a 
good day’s work for the pay they 
gave him.” Others might quit five 
minutes ahead of time, but not this 
conscientious worker. 

Your incentive plan will help you 
to spot such good workers more 
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quickly. If you gratify their desire 
to earn more pay through greater 
opportunities and greater personal 
satisfaction, then you, as an employ- 
er, will also benefit handsomely. 

3. Allow the employee to partici- 
pate in the operation of your busi- 
ness. Every man likes to be known 
as a minor or major prophet. Every 
man worthy of his salt likes to have 


others hear his opinion. 

The wise feed dealer-employer will 
give his employees a chance to have 
a voice in the operation of his busi- 
ness, even though they do not actual- 
ly own any part of it. You can have 
monthly employer-employee confer- 
ences where the problems of the 
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business are discussed. You can pay 
the cost of the lunch, etc., and you 
will be amazed at how your em- 
ployees will loosen up and talk— 
about your business. 

You’ll get some valuable ideas from 
them, and some poor ones, too. How- 
ever, no one bats 100%. The ego 
of the employee will be bolstered 
by such meetings. He will learn 
more about you and your business 
and take a greater interest in it. He 
will have more respect for his job 
and for you, too. If he is the right 
sort of employee he will benefit by 
such contacts. If not, you can soon 
find out if he is dead timber and 
needs relocating. 

Sometimes there are actual ad- 
ministrative duties that can be turned 
over to one employee or a group. 
This delegation of responsibility often 
helps to make the bond between 
employer and employee closer, which 
is what you want. It helps to make 
the employee feel that he is fairly 
treated and respected, that he is 
truly an important, appreciated part 
of the business. 

Perhaps it would do an employee 
no harm to be a little bird in an em- 
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flours bake consistently to your estab- 
lished standards. But improper dias- 
tatic treatment can spoil your most 
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pheric conditions. DIABLEND is 
manufactured to a standard level of 
maltose, milled so it is free flowing 
for accurate feeding. 


We will provide samples for experimental 
your own !aboratory, or you may send to us 
of your untreated flours for analysis. 
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of DIABLEND today. 
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ployee’s home and listen to the con- 
versation when the employee’s job 
and employer are discussed. Often 
you’d hear the employee’s wife say, 
“Oh, Dad, the way you talk, that 
plant couldn’t operate if it weren't 
for you.” 

To most men, their jobs and the 
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TELL US MORE 
Teacher! 


@ Maybe you're like a lot of food tech. 
nologists and salt buyers who have 
gone along thinking all salt is the saine., 
Actually, of course, various brands 
and grades and grains of salt differ in 
many respects. 

petumeneestteeeneel 








Take solubility: In salting cheese, 
slow solubility is highly important and 
desirable. Otherwise, salt is lost in the 
whey, producing flat, under-salted 
cheese. On the other hand, in salting 
butter, salt must dissolve with light- 
ning speed. If the butterfat is on the 
soft side—lacking in body—at certain 
seasons, butter salt must dissolve so 
quickly that over-working is avoided. 
Otherwise, the butter may lose its de- 
sirable physical properties and become 
mottled or marbled—and may lose its 
moisture, become leaky. Yet, if the 
salt is not properly dissolved, the but- 
ter may be gritty. 


abe Butfer/ 






To meet these problems, we have set 
up definite solubility standards for 
Diamond Crystal Salt. Our Butter 
Salt, for example, dissolves complete!y 
in water at 65° F. in less than 9.8 sec- 
onds—average rate, 9.2 seconds. That 
is why so many quality-minded food 
processors have learned to depend on 
Diamond Crystal products, manufac- 
tured under strict quality-control 
standards for solubility rate. 
, G 





Want Free Information On Salt? Write Us! 


If salt solubility enters into your prc- 
cessing, write to our Technical Direc- 
tor. He will gladly recommend the 
correct Diamond Crystal Salt for bes 

results. Diamond Crystal, Dept. A-12 

St. Clair, Michigan. 
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work they do are very important. 
Perhaps your feed plant could oper- 
ate without the employee about whom 
we have just spoken. But so long 
as he feels the way he does, you 
can bet your last shirt he will give 
you more for a day’s pay than the 
fellow who doesn’t take such pride 
in his work. 

The other day I talked with the 
head of a department store who had 
worked his way up to the presi- 
dency of the firm from a humble 
position in the shipping department 
in a span of 18 years. There was 
pride in the man’s eyes as he told 
me about his rise. He didn’t men- 


BREAD !S THE 
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tion the money he made, but I could 
see he was impressed with the ad- 
vancement he had made in the store. 

“T’ve got a couple of young fel- 
lows working in the shipping depart- 
ment,” he said, “and I’m keeping 
my eye on them. I think they have 
the stuff and can advance just like 


I did. I’m giving them every break 
I can. So far, I’m not disappointed 
in them.” 


It is poor business policy to ignore 
the employee relations problem. It 
is a wise business policy to tackle 
this problem with understanding and 
patience, so that as great profits 
can be reaped from it as from a 
stellar sales promotional campaign. 


STAFF OF LIFE 


German Wheat Conditioner 
Depends Upon Vacuum 
for Rapid Tempering 


WHEAT conditioning machine 

that is said to be able to condi- 
tion the hardest wheats within 10 
minutes time is described in a report 
recently issued by the British Intelli- 
gence Objective Subcommittee. The 
report, ““A Survey of Certain German 
Manufacturers of Grain Handling, 
Cleaning and Milling Machinery,” 
was published by H. M. Stationery 
Office, London. 


pusT 


DYNA 


The wheat conditioner described 
exhausted the air from the wheat 
kernels by vacuum and while the 
grain was still under vacuum, it was 
transferred to a water bath. 

A brief description of the machine, 
as it appeared in the report, follows: 

MIAG, a German manufacturing 
combine, had been working on a new 
vacuum conditioner and after much 
experimental work in its laboratory, 


IS 
mite! 
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Dust can be controlled. Engineering service 
is a part of Mill Mutual Insurance and our 
dust control bulletins and engineering data 
are offered without obligation to the milling 


and grain trade. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE 


400 WEST MADISON STREET 


PREVENTION BUREAU 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





and test mill, it built a full size ma- 
chine for commercial tests. This was 
to have been installed in a completely 
new mill which was due to be erect- 
ed but the program was delayed and 
the conditioner is at present lying in 
the shops. 

It will be appreciated that the ma- 
chine has not been proved commer- 
cially, although experimental work 
was very promising, sufficiently so to 
warrant the building of a full size 
machine. Following is the method 
of operation: 

1. The grain is heated in a radia- 
tor section to cause it to expand and 
open the pores. 

2. It then passes in the warm state 
into the conditioner and the vacuum 
chamber where all the air is exhaust- 
ed from the channels in each indi- 
vidual kernel. 
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3. The grain then passes directly 
into a water tank where absorption 
is very rapid due to the air having 
been removed. Moreover, the water 
follows the channels in the berry 
which radiate from the point of en- 
try, under the bran skins. 

4. The water can be made to carry 
a solution of improver salts, enrich- 
ment, etc., and these additions are 
immediately absorbed by the grain. 
It is claimed that the hardest wheats 
can be conditioned in a maximum 
time of 10 minutes. 

The machine is of fairly simple con- 
struction. The vacuum seal of the 
feed of the machines is carried out 
by means of a pair of interlocked hy- 
draulically operated sliding valves. 
A small charge of feed is admitted 
into the vacuum chamber each time 
these valves operate. In other words 
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feeding. 
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the feed is in small frequent batches. 
These batches pass into a short hori- 
zontal worm whose main function is 
to even out the irregularities of flow 
due to the batch feed and from this 
point onwards the process is continu- 
ous. The short horizontal worm feeds 
into a vertical worm 11 meters high, 
the bottom of which is submerged in 
the water tank. The water is drawn 
up by means of the vacuum inside 
the worm tube to a height corre- 
sponding to the amount of vacuum 
and the grain from the vacuum passes 
straight into the water. It passes 
downward through the water and into 
the bottom tank, and thence to the 
whizzer. The water itself forms the 
vacuum seal at the end of the proc- 
ess and delivery of the grain from 
the apparatus is continuous. 

The rate of passage through the 
apparatus is regulated by a variable 
speed drive on the conveying worm. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Variety Identification 


For a long time millers and oth- 
ers interested in wheat improvement 
in the Southwest have been trying to 
get the powers that be in the gov- 
ernment to get a discount on inferior 
milling wheats written into the fed- 
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eral grain standards. Before the war 
they thought they had the job almost 
done, but the men who write the 
grain standards backed up for fear 
that it might have “political reper- 
cussions.” 

There are just as many ways of 
killing a cat as that cat has lives, 
so the mills sent their grain buyers 
to the variety identification schools 
conducted by the agronomy depart- 
ment at Kansas State College to 
learn to recognize Chiefkan, Red 
Chief, and other undesirable wheats, 
That approach to the problem seems 
to be getting the job done. 

In a recent issue of the Weekly 
Grain Market Review, published by 
the Production and Marketing <Ad- 
ministration of the USDA appears 
this observation: 

“A sharp break took place in the 
scale of discounts for undesirable 
Chiefkan wheat, especially for the 
higher protein offerings. Fifteen 
percent protein was discounted as 
much as 5c under equal protein offer- 
ings of desirable types.” 

Chiefkan wheat carries plenty of 
birthmarks to show its family traits. 
All that is needed is to know what to 
look for. Grain buyers know what to 
look for and, with a little practice, 
can spot a Chiefkan sample. 





FRENCH STONES STILL IN USE—Some of the stone burrs brought 
from France 70 years ago are still in use at Jackson’s Mill near Ava, 
Mo. The mill is operated by the flow of Jackson’s Mill spring, located about 
a quarter mile up a valley. Water channeled along the side of a hill in 


@ man-made trough flows over the overshot wheel. 


The accumulated 


weight of a 1,500,000-gallon-per-day flow spins the huge wheel which 
through a series of gears rotates the grinding mechanism. To reach this 
historic site entails a three-quarter mile walk from state highway 76 un- 
less one is expert at fording. Margurite Albrecht is the photographer. 











PROTECT YOUR PLANT 
AND FINISHED PRODUCT. 


ENI INFESTATION NTOLETER 


AEG. U. $ PAT. OFF. 


HAS PROVEN 100% EFFECTIVE 
CONTINUOUS PROCESS FOR 
DESTRUCTION OF INSECT 
INFESTATION IN ANY FREE 
FLOWING MATERIAL. 


ENTOLETER DIVISION. 
THE SAFETY CAR HEATING AND LIGHTING COMPANY, INC. 


1189 DIXWELL AVE., NEW HAVEN 4, CONN. 
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PAPER BAG 


“Sanitation is a matter of vital importance to 
bakers, and that’s why we order our flour 
packed in multiwall paper bags. We have 
found that Multiwalls are the most sanitary 
containers — they protect flour against infesta- 
tion or contamination by rodents, and because 
there’s no siftage, they help keep our bakery 
clean. 

“And the best part of all is that Multiwalls 
save us money while giving better sanitary 
protection. We get all the flour we pay for 
because there’s no loss due to siftage or reten- 


¥ 


prominent Columbus, Ga., bakery 





MILLING PRODUCTION 





" 
T SANITARY CONTAINER FOR FLOUR 
7.24" wee MND IT SAVES MONEY TOO2® 


) AAULTIWALL -+ say officials of Craig’s Bakery, Inc. 


M. B. Lamb, President 


J. H. Jenkins, Manager 


tion, and we also eliminate the time and 
expense of bag-cleaning.” 

The above statement by officials of Craig’s 
Bakery, Inc., Columbus, Ga., reflects the pro- 
gressive attitude of this independent company. 
Their foresight in adopting Multiwalls has 
resulted in a more sanitary bakery . . . and 
greater profits as well. 

If your mill is not already equipped to ship 
in Multiwalls, it will pay you to have a St. 
Regis representative explain the advantages 
of a high-speed St. Regis Packaging System. 


MULTIPLY PROTECTION © MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


®. ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. 


BALTIMORE 2: 1925 O'Sullivan Bidg. 








St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd. ae 
Vancouver, British Columbia} Allentown’ Atlanta Birmingham Boston Cleveland Dallas Denver Detroit Franklin, Va. 


Los Angeles Nazareth,Pa. No. Kansas City,Mo. NewOrleans Ocala,Fla. Seattle 





IN CANADA 


Montreal, Quebec 











(Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company) 


CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 
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THE ORDER OF ANCIENT EGGS 


N earlier years of the distinguished history of 

the Millers National Federation, it was the 
custom to conduct the annual mass conventions 
on a rather grand scale, with banquets where for- 
mal dress prevailed, national figures spouted their 
wisdom or witticisms and more attention was 
paid to scenic trips and social enjoyment than 
to serious consideration of the industry’s diffi- 
culties than is the fashion today. 

We particularly recall the notable convention 
held at Niagara Falls on the federation’s second 
birthday. Mr. Edgar, former editor of this pub- 
lication, as chairman of the convention, had or- 
ganized the program on a somewhat elaborate 
scale with addresses by such men as Chauncey 
M. Depew, representatives of the European flour 
trade and a few carefully selected millers. An 
orchestra furnished music, floral decorations 
were abundant and toasts were drunk with ap- 
propriate flourish in the finest vintage cham- 
pagnes. 

The incident which still glows brightly in our 
memory was when, after the grand banquet, a 
small group of guests decided, as was the cus- 
tom of the period, to get a snack somewhere. 
Investigation revealed that the only “night life” 
available in Niagara Falls was a not too attrac- 
tive restaurant, which, upon closer acquaintance, 
counselled that the most trustworthy food on the 
menu was eggs served with the shells on. Among 
the guests chanced to be Colonel Tasker, repre- 
senting the British flour trade, another represen- 
tative from the Netherlands trade and odds and 
ends of notables from here and there. 

So pleasant was the egg eating festival that 
on the next evening a considerably augmented 
party revisited the restaurant, ate more eggs, 
made witty speeches and finally, at the whim- 
sical suggestion of some guest, organized the 
group into a sort of lodge named The Order of 
Ancient Eggs. All of this delightful foolishness 
was carried on in an atmosphere of total, or at 
least reasonable, sobriety in so friendly an at- 
mosphere that members then and for long there- 
after greeted each other as captain, mate or 
purser with a flourishing salute and the cry “Ho, 
Ho,” although the association between the egg 
union and maritime affairs was at least vague. 

There was also, as we well recall, a ladies’ “eggs- 
iliary,” of which Mrs. Henkel, the charming wife 
of Robert Henkel, distinguished Detroit miller, 
was “eggs-ecutive,” and an amusing vocabulary 
made up chiefly of such words as “eggs-ceptional,” 
“eggs-aggerate,” “eggs-actly” and numerous oth- 
ers calculated to confuse people who had not 
the good fortune to be initiates. Naturally eggs 
were eaten on all possible occasions, often with 
appropriate ceremonies of respect, possibly af- 
fection. 

The following year, the convention was held 
at Kansas City, and the entertainment commit- 
tee decided it would be fun to revive the “Order.” 
With carefully chosen membership, it provided 
headquarters equipped with humoraus odds and 
ends, chief among which was an iron hen, bor- 
rowed from an amusement park, which, in re- 
turn for a nickle in the slot, presented the cus- 
tomer with a hard boiled egg. An after-banquet 
breakfast also was arranged with a menu lim- 
ited to eggs and with suitable decoration includ- 
ing a huge papier-mache egg, from which in time 
emerged a tiny little girl. A crate full of roosters 
was released at a suitable moment and thereafter 
supplied the dinner music by crowing lustily, oc- 
casionally in apparent applause for the speaker. 
The crowning feature was a speech by a slightly 
tipsy intruder who, assuming that the party was 
a feature of a poultry convention, insisted upon 
presenting the case of the railroad’ by which he 
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was employed as a freight solicitor and urging 
the members of the organization to route future 
shipments by his line. 

Incidentally, among the casualties were the 
steward of the club who became so carried away 
with the spirit of the occasion that he not only 
got pleasantly tight on his own account but when 
last seen was earnestly trying to get colored help 
up to his own exalted state. Crowning the oc- 
casion was a belated confession by Colonel Tasker, 
a most dignified and abstemious gentleman, 
that when he came to leave Kansas City he found 
he had misplaced, of all things, his tail coat and 
his Bible. Happily, these were subsequently re- 
covered. 

The reason, if it may be called that, for this 
little story from the past being told here is that 
it popped into our head the other day when we 
were giving some attention to the beyond-belief 
confusion—certainly not to be called fun—in the 
current national and international egg situation, 
with too many eggs, too few eggs, too expensive 
and too cheap eggs, to some an indispensable ar- 
ticle of food, and with eggs a matter of world 
economy shaking politics and government to its 
roots, and eggs a pain in the neck to one and all 
who direct products and people, not with salutes 
and greetings of “Ho, Ho” but with statistics and 
headaches and misdirected wisdom that serve on- 
ly to multiply grave problems of the years of 
peace under controlled economy. .- 

All of this was, of course, utter nonsense, but 
nonsense of such delightful quality that it lives in 
memory, while thousands of more important 
events and incidents of life have long since been 
forgotten. It was good fun, perhaps slightly Victo- 
rian as compared with the alleged entertainment at 
cocktail bars and night clubs of today, but cer- 
tainly with fewer headaches and vain regrets 
than our present cruder methods of imagining we 
are enjoying ourselves. 

It may be that we are the only ones to note 
either a parallel or clear contrast between those 
times of earlier years when an egg was merely an. 
egg, acceptable under certain circumstances only 
when hard boiled, and the egg of today grown to 
the stature of a problem of politics and economy 
whose future is gravely and usually unsuccessful- 
ly plotted only “at cabinet level.” 

Should our readers be further interested in the 
contrast here noted, they are invited to turn to 
page 20 and read the authoritative report on the 
present egg situation which we have taken leave 
to borrow from an authoritative article which re- 
cently appeared, of all unimaginable places, on the 
front page of the Wall Street Journal, and then 
cast their minds backward when they perhaps 
threw grain to the hens in the pen, gathered the 
eggs from the nests, were awakened by the roost- 
ers that crowed in the morn, and then perhaps 
be moved to shout the battle cry of that amusing 
organization;\the Order of Ancient Eggs: 


“Ho, ho, said the mate, 
How sad is the state 
Of the purser, the captain and me.” 
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AL 


NOBLESSE OBLIGE 


HE Millers National Federation’s Washington 

news bulletin to members reports that officials 
of the Department of Agriculture expressed ‘‘tre- 
mendous pleasure” over the way millers respond- 
ed to the call of PMA for additional large quan- 
tities of flour to be shipped for export in January. 

While this no doubt is both deserved and 
gratifying to members of the industry, it is fair 
to say that in the entire period from the outbreak 
of hostilities in Europe, while we were not yet 
even engaged in the war, all through the period 
of war and into the period since victory was won, 
there has not been a time when not only the mem- 
bers of the milling industry but their associates 
in the grain trade and the nation’s bakers, great 
and small, have not, by their actions in every cir- 
cumstance, however great the difficulty, honest- 
ly earned the commendation of government, par- 
ticularly including the armed forces. 

It would perhaps be unbecoming for the mem- 
bers of these industries to award themselves this 
certificate of merit, particularly in view of the 
circumstance that so many other participants 
both great and small have been generous to them- 
selves in claiming credit for winning the war and 
writing the peace. Yet, admitting certain bias 
on the side of our business associates and long 
time friends, we are free to say that we know 
of no industry that has carried on more diligent- 
ly nor made essential sacrifices more willingly 
than the millers, bakers and members of the grain 
trade in these years when all were called to serve 
in the defense against tragic disaster. 

It is true that inexperience, bungling and in- 
credible stupidity in high places frequently called 
upon these bread industries to do things the hard 
way, thus not only interfering with and often delay- 
ing success of the effort but demanding needless 
sacrifice by the industries. Yet even these things 
were endured without unreasonable complaint. 
Notable among them were the British-inspired 
long flour extraction order and the incredibly in- 
excusable restraint upon normal American flour 
production in order that wheat might be shipped 
all about the world to be ground into flour in for- 
eign mills. Both of these orders were quite sim- 
ply cases of official stupidity, whether decided at 
“cabinet level” or merely the result of somebody’s 
whim. 

It is not to be denied that at time protests 
were made at Washington by properly authorized 
committees of the industries, but broadly speak- 
ing these were not in rebellion against hardships 
but rather to contribute the aid of experience to- 
ward accomplishing the desired end by the most 
direct and practical methods. On several oc- 
casions these were simply swept aside on the as- 
sumption that whatever industry proposed was 
necessarily self-serving. -Happily there were pe- 
riods when in the bureaucratic know-it-all at- 
mosphere of Washington, sensible and fair minded 
members of these and many other industries were 
for longer or shorter periods in positions of au- 
thority and rendered faithful service to the war 
effort with minimum hardships to the often sev- 
erely tried industries. 

However, all is well that ends well. The job 
was done and no doubt little is to be gained by 
threshing over the chaff of the record of faults, 
failures and injustices. Nevertheless, it is gratify- 
ing to have this friendly commendation from the 
Department of Agriculture by way of somewhat 
belated balancing of the account of accusations 
when accusations were not justified. 
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IEFC Report on Sugar 





— ween of sugar available for 
\J consumption in 1947 are expect- 
ed to total about 30,100,000 short 
tons raw value, as compared with 
consumption of about 26,700,000 tons 
in 1946 and a prewar average of 32,- 
500,000 tons. The 1946 estimate is 
based upon an available Cuban crop 
of 5,500,000 tons. Trade estimates of 
the 1947 Cuban crop range as high as 


a near record 6,000,000 tons, but it is 
by no means certain that even if this 
larger crop were produced in 1947 
that it would be available for con- 
sumption because of the physical 
problems connected with its distribu- 
tion. Indeed, some experts believe 
that the effective availability may 
not exceed 5,300,000 tons. 

Estimates of world supplies include 


those for many “reas in which an 
indigenous production is locally con- 
sumed and the areas have no import 
requirement or supplies available for 
export. For those countries in Eu- 
rope and North America which nor- 
mally rely on sugar imported from 
countries with exportable surpluses, 
the stated requirements for 1947 to- 
tal about 18,000,000 tons as compared 
to consumption in 1946 estimated at 
16,500,000 tons and prewar consump- 
tion in these countries of just over 
19,000,000 tons. ; 
Supplies available for consumption 
in 1947 from stocks on hand Jan. 1, 





Ask any woman what she paid for the feed or flour she 
bought in a Ken-Print Bag. She won’t remember—espe- 
cially if you wait until she’s converted the bag into something 


to wear—or a dress-up for the house. 


It’s the quality she remembers! 





That’s why prominent millers and manufacturers all over the country are 


packing their products in P/K Bags—even when they cost a few cents 


more. The Percy Kent policies of ‘’quality first,’’ and ‘always something new’’ 


in bag design, have made P/K Bags the No. 1 choice of the buying 


public for over sixty years. 


Y 


Kansas City 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 


Buffalo 


New York 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying report comprises the essen- 
tial text of the recent Internationa] 
Emergency Food Council report on 
the_ sugar situation. 





1947, and from the domestic crops 
for this same group of countries, are 
estimated at just over 9,000,000 tons, 
leaving a 1947 import requirement 
of 8,900,000 tons, including an im- 
port requirement submitted by ithe 
military authorities for Japan and 
Korea. In contrast, the exportable 
surplus, other than that reported to 
be available in Java, is estimated at 
7,700,000 tons, leaving a deficit of 
about 1,200,000 tons. This deficit 
would be reduced to the extent that 
any supplies available in Java can 
be distributed for consumption in 
1947, 

Heretofore, the unsettled political 
situation in the Netherlands East 
Indies has made it impossible to ob- 
tain any of the supplies reported to 
be available in that country or even 
to verify the reported stocks. It is 
hoped that the difficulties that have 
heretofore made it impossible to ob- 
tain Javanese supplies of sugar will 
be removed in the immediate future. 
If so, the first step would be to de- 
termine how much sugar is in stock in 
Java and what action needs to be 
taken to make the largest possible 
portion of these stocks available for 
prompt consumption. Pending clari- 
fication of these points, our estimates 
of exportable supplies for 1947 ex- 
clude possible quantities from Java. 


1947 Allocation Recommendation 


The committee on sugar has not 
so far been able to develop an allo- 
cation recommendation for the entire 
calendar year 1947, in part because 
of uncertainty as to the supplies 
available for 1947, and in part be- 
cause of the very strong pressure 
within some countries for sharply in- 
creased supplies. This pressure is 
based upon the very understandable 
desire to return during the second 
year after the end of World War II 
to conditions more nearly approach- 
ing normalcy in the consumption and 
industrial utilization of sugar. Sup- 
plies available in 1947 while substan- 
tially improved over a year ago will 
not permit any general return to pre- 
war consumption levels for North 
American and European countries 
who normally rely on imports. ‘To 
the extent that one or more of these 
countries consumed sugar in 1947 at 
or near prewar levels other countries 
will be forced to sugar consumption 
rates at levels corresponding to or 
below prewar. 

Pending agreement on an alloca- 
tion recommendation covering the 
entire year of 1947 the committee on 
sugar has agreed on interim shipping 
programs for the first months of 
1947. These programs provide for a 
sufficient flow of sugar to the sever- 
al countries to meet the existing lev- 
els of distribution. 

It appears to be most important 
that the committee on sugar develop 
and submit for approval a recom- 
mendation covering the calender 
year 1947 at the earliest possible 
date. 

While there has been a substantial 
improvement in European sugar beet 
production from the very low levels 
to which industry was reduced dur- 
ing and immediately after the end 
of the war, it is equally apparent 
that world supplies. of sugar in 1947 
still fall considerably short of meet- 
ing the requirements and even shorter 
of meeting the effective demand. This 
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A Complete Flour Service 





* Hard Spring Wheat 
Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 

Pastry Flours 


+e + 


USSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
And Other Bakery Flours 
















“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 















Fully aged flour—ready to use— 
available after present emergency. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


“MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


smert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *!'":® 








_ 


STANDARD MILLING 


COMPANY 


Millers of 


® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











THE WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


Millers of Fine, Country-Milled 
Kansas Wheat Flours 
Since 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
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is caused on the one hand by the in. 
crease in population since prewar and 
on the other by the failure of sugar 
production to make any progress to- 
ward recovery in two very important 
prewar areas: namely, the Philip- 
pines and Java. Prior to the war ex- 
ports of sugar from the Philippines, 
which came almost wholly to the 
United States, amounted to nearly a 
million tons a year. During 1947 the 
Philippines will, in contrast, need to 
import some sugar. The situation in 
Java has previously been mentioned. 

It is apparent that continued in- 
ternational co-operation is essential 
if serious distortion in the distribu- 
tion of available world supplies of 
sugar is to be avoided. Lack of such 
co-operation, or of appropriate in- 
ternal controls would create a cha- 
otic price and distribution situation. 


1948 Outlook 

It is, of course, too early to make 
any reliable forecasts of world sup- 
plies of sugar in 1948. However, it 
is reasonable to anticipate that mod- 
erate further improvement may be 
expected. 

The Philippines and Java should 
be on the road to recovery. Beet 
sugar production in Europe and in 
North America could be larger. If 
production in the Caribbean is main- 
tained at or near the prospective high 
levels of 1947, world production 
might approach the prewar level. 

In view of the increased popula- 
tion in the laSt 10 years it is not 
likely that world production per cap- 
ita will reach prewar levels until 
the following year. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


OKLAHOMA WHEAT GROWERS 
ASKED TO WORK TOGETHER 


Oklahoma City, Okla. — Oklahoma 
wheat growers were asked by Owen 
Wimberly, manager of the Okeene 
(Okla.) Milling Co., to work together 
to improve the quality of that state’s 
wheat to prevent the loss of a mar- 
ket in favor of grain from the spring 
wheat states. Mr. Wimberly’s sug- 
gestion was contained in an address 
made during the annual meeting of 
the Oklahoma Crop Improvement As- 
sociation held here recently. 

The mill manager pointed out that 
mills are now blending Oklahoma 
wheat with grain from other areas to 
meet the demand from bakers for 
an acceptable baking flour. He said 
that the crop improvement program 
had added $3,000,000 to the income of 
farmers of his home county. 

Clarence Reeds, Wheatland, was 
re-elected president of the association 
Other officers named include C. C. 
Miller, Elk City, vice president, and 
Russell Pierson, secretary and treas- 
urer. The board of directors named 
includes Eugene Nicholson, Orienta; 
Lee Awtrey, Greenfield; O. H. Hol- 
man, Collinsville; Tollie Collins, Kon- 
awa; Glen Dill, Okemah; V. L. 
Hughes, Drummond; C. H. Martin, 








- Forgan; Cecil Baker, Hobart. 


Dr. David L. McFarlane, president 
of the Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas, was speaker at the 
banquet given for the visitors. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
WORKERS FIGHT FIRE 

Philadelphia, Pa. — Twenty - five 
workers at the Fleischmann bakery 
here averted possible complete de- 
struction of the plant by fire recent- 
ly when they fought the flames with 
fire extinguishers until firemen ar- 
rived. The blaze, which lasted an 
hour, caused only a small loss of 
stock and a damaged oven was shut 
down temporarily. 

















Gor Better Bread 


The 
WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 











HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 











AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Western Canada’s Farmers Focus 
Attention on Scientific Methods 


Toronto, Ont.._-Farmers in western 
Canada are taking a serious interest 
in the science of their industry. With 
the war over and facilities for scien- 
tific procedure increasing rapidly it 
becomes more and more necessary 
that latest and best methods of culti- 
vation and harvesting be employed. 
Only those who study the science of 
farming can hope for profitable re- 
sults from year to year. The meth- 
ods of the past are no longer good 
enough. 

Competent observers report that 
the parts of Alberta using irrigation 
are really making good. The bureau 
of statistics estimates that around 
Lethbridge, where irrigation is gen- 
eral, $100,000,000 worth of natural 
products were harvested last year, 
including $70,000,000 in farm prod- 
ucts. In that area, population. is in- 
creasing and all its people are pros- 
perous. In other parts, where irri- 
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gation is unknown, the situation is 
otherwise. Irrigation is practicable 
but has not been established. Per- 
haps federal and provincial govern- 
ments will take a more lively inter- 
est in this matter now that the war 
is over. 

Saskatchewan is another western 
province which needs irrigation to put 
farming on its feet. Water is avail- 
able, but little has been done to es- 
tablish necessary facilities. Far- 
sighted men have been preaching irri- 
gation and better farming, but so far 
nothing worthwhile has been accom- 
plished. The federal government at 
Ottawa has made surveys and pub- 
lished reports, but little has been 
done to put the idea into effect. Sas- 
katchewan is a dry province and 
many crops are lost there through 
lack of moisture. It would pay farm- 
ers there to preach an _ irrigation 
policy. 
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Precarious German Food Situation 
Reported by British Correspondents 


London, Eng. Speaking at a 
press conference in London, British 
Minister John Hynd, who is respon- 
sible for administration in the Brit- 
ish zone of Germany, said that al- 
though there is no actual starvation 
of the German people they are below 
the hunger line. Here and there are 
cases of semi-starvation and even 
slow starvation. The basic ration of 
1,550 calories was not regarded as 
satisfactory and it was intended to 
try and achieve a target of 1,800 
calories as soon as possible. 

A recent report from Hamburg, 
sent by the correspondent of the 
London Times, stated that there was 
only four days’ supply of flour in the 
mills. The food situation is again 
precarious and although confidence is 
expressed that a breakdown in the 
bread ration will be averted, it is 
bound to be a matter of touch-and- 
go until some new supplies arrive 
from overseas. Homegrown grain is 
almost exhausted and the country 
will be dependent on outside supplies 
until next harvest. 

The continental commentator of 
the London journal, ‘Confectionery 
and Baking Craft,” writing on the 
bread situation in Germany says it is 
becoming increasingly difficult. Re- 
cently Ruhr baker shops have been 
unable to meet the needs of the pop- 
ulation. Many have closed their 
shops to avoid pillaging. Stocks of 
flour have been completely used up 
and baking can only be resumed 
when new supplies are brought in. 
From dawn great queues collect be- 
fore bakeries and the police have to 
intervene frequently to prevent riots. 

The intensified shortage has dou- 
bled the price of bread on the black 
market. It rose from 50 to 100 


reichsmarks a kilo in eight days at 
Dusseldorf, compared with the legal 
rate of 60 reichsmarks. A worker 
does not earn more than 180 reichs- 
marks per month so that the bread 
shortage is causing dreadful hardship. 
Distress measures have been taken 
and the authorities state that they do 
not fear long-term shortage. 
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NAMED A BARON 
a & we 
Sir Ernest Simon Raised to 
British Peerage by 
King George 





London, Eng.—Sir Ernest Simon, 
governing director of Henry Simon, 
Ltd., Stockport, Eng., milling engi- 
neers, and chairman of Henry Simon 
& Turners, Ltd., has been raised to 
the peerage of the British realm by 
the title “Baron.” 

The title was conferred on him by 
King George in recognition of his 
public services. This means that he 
will now sit in the House of Lords 
and on the government side, and will, 
in the future, bear the title. “The 
Right Honorable Lord Ernest Simon.” 

Lord Simon, who recently joined 
the Labor Party, was a Liberal mem- 
ber of Parliament for Withington, 
Manchester, in 1923-24 and 1929-31. 
He was defeated when he stood as 
independent candidate for the com- 
bined English Universities in the 
1946 election. 

Lord Simon, who is 67, began his 
public career in 1912 when he be- 
came a member of the Manchester 
City Council. He was chairman of 


the Manchester Housing .Committee 





from 1919 to 1923 and was elected 
Lord Mayor of Manchester in 1921. 

During the last war he was area 
officer for the Ministry of Aircraft 
Production from 1940 to 1942 and 
was later appointed deputy chair- 
man of the Central Council for works 
and buildings. Since that time, he 
has served as chairman of the Ad- 
visory Council to the Ministry of 
Fuel and Power. 
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DANISH IMPORT NEEDS 

London, Eng.—Estimates given by 
the statistical department of the 
Danish government indicate that 
Denmark will need to import dur- 
ing the present crop season a total 
of 2,000 tons of wheat, 45,000 tons 
of barley and 3,000 tons of oats. Flour 
is not included in Denmark’s im- 
ports, the home mills supplying the 
demand. 
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WALTER BRAIN, VETERAN 
MILLER, DIES IN ENGLAND 


London, Eng.—Walter A. Brain, a 
veteran flour miller, died recently at 
the age of 86. He started work at 





. 15 with his uncle at the Golden Val- 


ley Flour Mills, in the west of Eng- 
land. In those days stones were still 
used for milling flour and water 
wheels supplied the power, with a 
steam engine as auxiliary power when 
water was short. . 

At 21, Mr. Brain took over a mill 
on his own account which was driven 
entirely by water power. His princi- 
pal business was grinding farmers’ 
wheat for their domestic use. He 
gradually built up an extensive busi- 
ness in flour milling and the manu- 
facture of cattle cake and stock feed- 
stuffs. 

In 1907, in conjunction with his 
son, Frederick, he built a new prov- 
ender mill at Warmley, Gloucester- 
shire, and in 1912 a flour mill was 
added. In 1921 the firm merged with 
Collins & Sons, the well-known flour 
millers of Bath, and for a number of 
years traded as Collins Sons & Brain, 
of which Mr. Brain was a director 
up to the time of his retirement in 
1936. In 1934 the business was ab- 
sorbed in Hosegood Industries, Ltd., 
a unit of Spillers, Ltd., of which Mr. 
Brain’s son, Frederick, is head wheat 
buyer and manager of the provender 
department. 
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GRAIN MOVEMENT IN 
CANADA SLOWED DOWN 


Toronto, Ont. — The transportation 
situation in Canada has been difficult 
for some time and promises to be- 
come much worse before winter is 
over. Movement of grain is almost 
at a standstill, with an embargo on 
shipments to the lakehead from the 
prairie provinces imposed by the Ca- 
nadian National Railways because of 
the shortage of boxcars. Consequent- 
ly, shipments east of Fort William 
and Port Arthur are at a low point 
and there is severe shortage of feed- 
ing grains in the eastern provinces. 
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Government authorities .have heen 
appealed to and some course of ac. 
tion may be decided upon which wij] 
relieve the situation with regard to 
supplies in Ontario and Quebec. The 
situation is a serious one for the feed 
trades of those provinces. 

Movement of wheat and flour for 
export is also handicapped by conges- 
tion at Atlantic seaports. Boxcars 
are not being returned for re-loading 
as promptly as should be the cage 
which further aggravates the situa- 
tion. Heavy snowfalls are an addi- 
tional hindrance to rail transporta- 
tion. 
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65 Countries Get 
6,288,663 Bbls 
in 5-Month Perioc 


Toronto, Ont. — Exports of fiour 
from Canada in December, 1946, ‘o- 
taled 721,744 bbls, compared with 1,- 
368,060 in November and 965,432 in 
December, 1945. Of the quani ty 
shipped in December, 141,743 bls 
went to the United Kingdom as 
against 578,084 in the correspond ig 
month of previous year. 

However, in the first five months 
of the current crop year exports of 
flour to the United Kingdom were 
somewhat larger than in the sane 
period of preceding year, amount ag 
to 2,620,108 bbls, compared with 2,- 
138,347 bbls. 

Canadian flour exports by countries 
in December and the five months of 
crop year ending December: 








Five nos. 
endi.¢ 
Dec. De 
bbls bb 
Wi Bes GP OOROTD 6 iscec. 141,743 2,620, '08 
British South Africa .. 102 100,..90 
Se eee ee 38 
rere 1,781 12,522 
ees ee eee 225 §,132 
Weenee THORS oc ccciees 15 6,192 
Co re er ee 1,418 10,451 
oo. ee eee hee 27,21 
Straits Settlements ... 11,427 19,41 
British Guiana ....... 12,102 74,69 
British Honduras ..... aT 5,938 
SEE, (6-55.0.005'0.0 0:0 0:06 5,400 44,149 
Co rere eee 41,090 333,(03 
Trinidad and Tobago .. 52,700 252,756 
Other Br. West Indies. 19,359 112,155 
SRNMINEEII 68.6:8-658 564-04: 8-5 Ty 8,126 
BEGUN TEORE cc ccccccics ‘cba 3,171 
Newfoundland ........ 31,850 180,175 
Yee eee cis 2,010 
MIE by 46:5-9:4- 0-8 30:0:05% 1,000 25,427 
Belgian Congo ........ 717 9,035 
CO PES rrr roe 94,306 327,908 
CE. 664 6-0 60R6ca ees 50,933 791,081 
MOND. 6.66.64.00046608 500 3,574 
COREE BOE cc cecccccvce wae 2,62 
SER B5-b-b.0 S068 06.8 6 6:06:00 ah 8,499 
Czechoslovakia ........ ieee 9,1/0 
BPEIINEE 66 6.4:0005%. 60800 shee 115 
Rr te ere eee 15,8°6 
rr ee 14,999 220,253 
French Africa ........ cies 4,111 
French Guiana ........ ree 6,859 
French West Indies .. 10,682 33,359 
St. Pierre & Miquelon.. 337 2,0°7 
oe eee 24,132 84,255 
. a... AOL E Lee 19,598 90,0. 4 
oo. ESS Ae nee 7,9. 4 
| ones 6,7°9 
Se err 3,014 16,69 
DD cvcnavescenee dead 3,0 1 
PIE 68.6 6:5. 60 b:5 6 6.5-6-04% Ceas 19,2 6 
CHA: & 9-0:4:65:4-atese00s 8 16,577 98,4 1 
DE 6:5 6% 600.0.0066645 oeee 1,52 
ee ee ee 500 8 
Netherlands East Indies Tr 40,0 
Netherlands Guiana ... 1,113 9,2 
Netherlands West Indies 3,062 15,2 
POIOMEMON. voscecceveses wea 2,8 
63.64% 0686-05.605% 29,348 129,3 
ee ee 3,240 10,55 ¢ 
BRR eee 535 1,4 
SO Ee ee Kuve 13,7 
| ee eee ees 9,4 
Azores and Madeira .. 363 1,563 
Portuguese Africa .... 408 4,728 
DREUOOE ccccccscesocse Tt 1,499 
San Domingo ........; 12,962 22,453 
eS eee re 10 52? 
CHUMOTy BOIOMGS 6205000 0s 1,92) 
WUICOE BEACES 2. cv ccccecs peas 4) 
eee 12 1 
Am. Virgin Islands ... 408 1,54! 
Philippine Islands ..... 65,341 269,07 
WOME. 0:5 04-0060 be0es 46,485 132,85 
po ree Sees 54 
WOE 64 000r00 00006 721,744 6,288,6¢ 


A total of 65 countries received Ca 
nadian flour in the five months perio: 
and 39 in December. 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 





AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








_ 
“Sweet Cream 


“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





| ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











: pays to pick the right cake 
four! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
{OYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
»ound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





Ll VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 











The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











— Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


maha, Neb. 








“Golden Loaf” t's ou 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHerR,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 
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CFA DEMANDS INCREASED 
CAR LOADINGS OF GRAIN 


Winnipeg, Man.—A demand that 
definite and prompt action be taken 
to increase car loadings of grain was 
made upon the Dominion government 
by the directors of the Canadian Fed- 
eration of Agriculture following the 
eleventh annual convention of the 
federation here. 

During what was described as the 
most successful convention in its his- 
tory, the federation re-elected H. H. 
Hannam, Ottawa, as president to en- 
ter his eighth term. W. J. Parker, 
president of the Manitoba Pool Ele- 
vators, was re-elected first vice presi- 
dent. 


The demand for increased car load- 
ings was contained in a resolution 
forwarded to the Hon. J. G. Gardiner, 
minister of agriculture, and the Hon. 
J. A. McKinnon, minister of trade 
and commerce. This resolution point- 
ed out that deficiency in car loadings 
of grain has imperiled the domestic 
feed position in eastern Canada and 
Canada’s commitments for wheat. It 
stated that supplies of tough and 
damp grain, mostly at country points 
where elevators are congested, must 
be moved promptly to avoid spoilage 
when warm weather arrives. It fur- 
ther pointed out that loadings of 
grain are too low in proportion to 
the high total of car loadings for all 
commodities. 


Among the many resolutions en- 
dorsed by the convention delegates 
was one urging that the government 
endeavor to bring about a system 
of international wheat marketing 
through an international wheat agree- 
ment to be signed by both importing 
and exporting countries. 

The convention expressed confi- 
dence in the operation of the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board and the manage- 
ment under its present chairman, and 
requested that the Canadian Federa- 
tion of Agriculture seek to have the 
board made a permanent organiza- 
tion. At the same time the delegates 
voiced strong opposition to the re- 
opening of the Winnipeg futures mar- 
ket. The establishment of an ade- 
quate crop insurance plan also came 
in for support. 

A long-term stabilization program 
including international agreements 
developed on a multi-lateral basis re- 
ceived wholehearted support. 


Dealing with strikes, the federa- 
tion declared it recognizes the right 
of Canadian farmers to withhold 
their products from the market if 
and when circumstances warrant 
such action. However, strike action 
should not be undertaken until after 
full consultation with associates in 
the CFA and a vote of membership 
taken. 
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_CANADIAN FEED MEN HOLD 


ANNUAL DINNER MEETING 


Toronto, Ont.—The annual dinner 
meeting of the Canadian Feed Manu- 
facturers Association, eastern divi- 
sion, was held at the Mount Royal 
Hotel, Montreal, Jan. 27. N. Henault 
of the federal department of agricul- 
ture, poultry division, was the 
speaker. 

The formation of a tentative study 
committee was announced by E. F. 
Bethke, president of the Quebec Corn 
Exchange. The committee will be 
composed of a representative of the 
Quebec Poultry Industry Committee, 





the Quebec Corn Exchange, the Mont- 
real Milk Producers Association and 
the Canadian Feed Manufacturers 
Association, eastern division. 

Mr. Bethke stated that federal gov- 
ernment authorities had agreed that 
Canada could not export finished 
products to Great Britain while sup- 
plying her at the same time with feed 
grains, and the association had been 
given formal assurance that ship- 
ments of western grains to eastern 
points will have priority over export 
shipments. It is found, however, that 
only 62 carloads are shipped daily 
while requirements call for 188 car- 
loads. 


Scott Brooks, assistant feeds admin- 
istrator for Canada, said he believed 
the feed situation would not im- 
prove much during the coming 
months. Proteins, especially, are in 
short supply and there will be ‘a 
scarcity of animal proteins well into 
1948. However, the plant protein 
situation will be somewhat better at 
the end of the present year. 


Harold Cook, chairman of the Ca- 
nadian Feed Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Ontario division, informed the 
meeting that the feed situation was 
serious and Ontario was in no better 
position than Quebec. 

The second nutrition conference of 
this association will be held at Mac- 
donald College, Quebec, probably 
June 11-13. The theme of this con- 
ference will be ‘Nutrition in Repro- 
duction.” Jacques de Broin, Purity 
Mills, Ltd., is chairman. 
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CREATOR OF MARQUIS 
WHEAT GAINS TRIBUTE 


Toronto, Ont.—A recent ceremony 
at the Central Experimental Farm, 
Ottawa, honored the memory of the 
late Sir Charles Edward Saunders, 
creator of Marquis wheat, the main- 
stay of the grain growing industry 
of western Canada for many years. 
A bust of Sir Charles was unveiled 
in a building bearing the name of 
his father, William Saunders, who 
was also prominent in plant breed- 
ing in Canada. 
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CANADA’S WINTER WHEAT 
FLOUR OUTPUT DECLINES 


Toronto, Ont.—Production of win- 
ter wheat flour in the present crop 
year has been greatly curtailed by 
the short crop of wheat in Ontario 
where practically all of this kind of 
grain is grown in Canada. Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics figures for the 
five months ending with December 
last show an output of 375,228 bbls 
compared with 488,324 bbls in the 
same period of preceding year and 
450,876 in 1944-45. 

Domestic buyers of this kind of 
flour are not getting sufficient for 
their requirements and demand from 
the West Indies cannot be met. On 
Jan. 23 there were only 928,344 bus 
of winter wheat in terminal stocks 
compared with 1,568,678 bus on same 
date a year earlier. -Although the 
crop was smaller than usual this does 
not altogether account for the limited 
marketings of this wheat. 

Scarcity of western feeding grains 
is causing farmers to feed more than 
normal quantities. The only offer- 
ings reported recently were of wheat 
that had gone out of condition. Mill 
stocks of this kind of wheat are low 
and will have to be stretched as far 
as possible during the remaining 
months of the crop year. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Nill 





WOLF MIL 


LING CO. 





ELLINWOOD 











)», KANSAS 




















FAMILY PATENTS 


White Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


Red Crest 








Enns Miurne Co., Inman, Kan. 


“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 








*“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. 


NORFOLK, VA. 








CHARLES H. KENSER 


Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 


MILLFEED 


440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


e FLOUR 








FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR Mitts At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N.Y. | 














WYMORE 


BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 

FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


NEBRASKA 
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She FLOUR 
ROBINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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The Choice of the Finest Hard Wheats 
The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 
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EKCO PROMOTION—Maurice Murphy (above, left) has been promoted 
to the position of regional sales manager of Ekco Products Co., Chicago, 
according to a recent announcement by C. C. MacBurney (above, center), 


vice president and eastern sales manager. Mr. Murphy was formerly 
bakery sales representative for the company in New York City. Mr. 
MacBurney, who has been with the company for more than 35 years, 
pointed out that “this move places the entire responsibility into Mr. 
Murphy’s hands for all accounts except those in the Philadelphia arca 
where I maintain residence, permitting me to accomplish a partial re- 
tirement.” Mr. Murphy started with Ekco in 1923, spent the first five 
years in the Chicago plant, and was transferred to the New York sales 
office in 1929. In his new capacity as regional sales manager, Mr. Mur- 
phy will have sales management over four representatives, covering ter- 
ritory including Metropolitan New York City, Eastern New York, New 





GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1846 « Our hundred years’ experience » 1946 
plus 
Modern Laboratory Control 
Insures Our Customers of 
Flour of Excellent Baking Quality 


HIGH GLUTEN SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
STANDARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 

















McVEIGH 2 CO. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 


15 WEST 10th ST. * KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. & fev": 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 








HAROLD A. MERRILL 


1412-14 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 














England, Eastern Pennsylvania and the coast states south to North Caro- 
lina. Tom A. Dillon, vice president of Ekco, is shown above, right. 





House Group Recommends 20% 
Increase in Sugar Allocations 


Washington, D. C.—A recommen- 
dation that industrial and institution- 
al users be allowed sufficient sugar 
to equal 80% of the 1941 base period 
consumption has been made to 
the chairman of the House agricul- 
ture committee by a special subcom- 
mittee investigating food shortages. 

This would mean a 20% increase 
over the amount allowed in 1946. The 
report made by the subcommittee 
failed, however, to take any stand on 
the continuance of sugar rationing, 
but it is thought by some observers 
that this failure to mention rationing 
gives at least unofficial approval of it. 


Other Recommendations 


The report also recommended: (1) 
That a per capita allotment of direct 
sugar of not less than 35 to 40 Ibs be 
provided in 1947, as compared with 
25 Ibs in 1946; (2) that the Secretary 
of Agriculture retain a minimum of 
approximately 3,300,000 short tons of 
sugar from the U. S. owned Cuban 
sugar acquisition for use of Ameri- 
can consumers in 1947, and (3) that 
producers in the United States, in- 
cluding Hawaii and Puerto Rico, be 
encouraged to increase production in 
1947-48. 

The subcommittee report “strong- 
ly urges these increased quantities of 
sugar for American consumption in 
1947 as the minimum allocation, with 
greater allowances if production of 
sugar shows an increase above pres- 
ent conservative estimates.” 


Anderson Gets Responsibility 


Representative August Andresen of 
Minnesota, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, placed full responsibility for 
the final decision on the subcommit- 
tee’s recommendations on Secretary 





of Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson. 
Secretary Anderson, he said, has 
the authority to approve or veto the 
amounts of sugar other countries are 
to receive from the new Cuban crop. 
“If other countries are given all 
they are asking from this supply of 
sugar, which belongs to the United 
States, consumption of sugar here at 
home will be the lowest in history 
and less than half what it has been 
the past year,” Rep. Andresen said. 
“If the American people don’t get 
the sugar they are entitled to, at 
least we can tell where the blame 
lies,” the congressman added. 
World sugar production this year, 
he said, will be nearly 5,000,000 short 
tons larger than last year. 
Secretary Anderson announced sev- 
eral weeks ago that the larger Cuban 
crop is expected to make possible an 
increase of 5 lbs per person and a 
10% increase for industrial users. 
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WAR-BORN SUGAR USERS 
GRANTED RATIONS BY OPA 


Washington, D. C.—Manufacturers 
of sugar-containing products who dur- 
ing the period of war production went 
into business or increased their pro- 
ductive capacity for the purpose of 
fulfilling war contracts will-be given 
allocations of sugar to prevent hard- 
ship, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion has announced. 

OPA said that it will issue the 
allocations to individual manufactur- 
ers as quickly as possible. It will 
take time, however, to prepare and 
distribute the necessary forms and 
receive and process the individual 
applications, 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Free Markets Seen as Symbolic 
of Liberty and Freedom 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article comprises the text of 
an address made by J. O. McClintock, 
newly elécted president of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, before the an- 
nual meeting of members Jan. 20, 
1947. 

¥ ¥ 

AM convinced that no event in my 

life will ever give me a greater 
honor than being elected president 
of the Chicago Board of Trade by 
my fellow members. 

Realizing the grave responsibilities 
which the presidency of this great in- 
stitution entails, I accept the office 
with complete humility, and a deter- 
mination to serve the membership, 
and the principles of a free market- 
ing system honorably, impartially and 
courageously. 

Commercial activities, through com- 
modity exchanges, are a symbol of a 
way of life under which this nation 
has progressively attained its pres- 
ent position as being the wealthiest, 
strongest and most democratic nation 
in the world. Accordingly, as we ap- 
ply ourselves to the specific under- 
takings of our business life, we should 
not lose sight of the fact that we 
are, in reality, promoting a way of 
life that embraces many of the free- 
doms that must essentially be pre- 
served, if our democratic form of 
government is to be sustained. Free 
markets are completely symbolic to 
liberty and freedom. It is a fallacy 
to pretend that free markets can be 
abolished, and still preserve liberty 
and freedom. / 

We have witnessed, in European 


countries, people surrendering their 
liberty and freedom to regimentation 
and dictatorship, by being persuaded, 
by -one method or another, that it 
was better to have security provided 
by the state than to have full rights 
of self-determination. Too soon those 
people discovered that such a sys- 
tem of government provided them 
neither liberty, freedom nor security. 

We hear it said that the tragedies 
which have been visited upon Euro- 
pean peoples could not happen in 
this country. Such a conclusion is 
true only to the extent that the ex- 
pressed will of the people prevents 
it from becoming so. If any segment 
of our society decides to petition our 
federal government to exercise the 
authority of law to grant them spe- 
cial consideration, they are pursuing 
the initial step which will finally lead 
to their loss of liberty and freedom. 
It is impossible to receive the bene- 
fits of law and, at the same time, 
escape the authority of law. 

The question then arises, is it to 
the best interest of the American 
farmer to submit to bureaucratic au- 
thority, in the hope that prices estab- 
lished directly, or indirectly, by gov- 
ernmental fist, will prove more ad- 
vantageous to them, than will an 
open competitive marketing system, 
which emphasizes securing favorable 
prices through broad distribution. 

It requires no great understanding 
of economics to reach the definite 
conclusion that the possibility of a 
broad high level distribution of ag- 
ricultural products is denied under 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
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“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 


IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Tramsait 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 

















VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 
IN VADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 
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HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








Get all of your Flours 
in One Mixed Car 


Save money, time and labor. 


Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 


Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 











KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
« 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 
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DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising’ 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 














“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Stuyped Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








STRESSING INTANGIBLES. — The 
best kind of an editorial often is the 
kind that merely chronicles a good 
man’s deeds and lets them speak 
for themselves. Here is that sort of 
an editorial. It is about Dr. David 
C. Morton, former president of the 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louis- 
ville, Ky., now headed by his™sen, 
Congressman Thruston B. Morton. 
He has provided the money and the 
ingenuity for many of the gadgets 
which help disabled veterans at Mc- 
Guire General Hospital, Richmond, 
Va. 

Dr. Morton disclaims much credit 
for either the inventions or the 
money, and protests that his friends 
and other’ public-spirited citizens 
make donations, too. 

All this began when Dr. Morton 
was asked to become a V. A. con- 
sultant. The Veterans Administration 
employs outside doctors as medical 
consultants on a fee basis, but he 
avoids being paid by simply not sign- 
ing the book when he makes visits 
there. 

@® “Friends in the Community.”—Dr. 
Morton stresses intangibles and wants 
the patients to feel they have friends 
in the community. He thinks this is 
more important than the new devices 
made at his Windsor Farm estate. 
He has acquired the reputation of 


being able to solve almost any me- 
chanical problem in his elaborately 
equipped metal and woodworking 


shop, where he employs a full-time 
craftsman. He thinks that a contriv- 





By Carroll K. Michener 


ance for turning a page or holding 
a book is more important than more 
spectacular inventions. Lapboards are 
used on wheel chairs. Weaving 
frames for bedridden patients and rug 
frames have been devised. Several 
inventions, such as the Howard Jones 
Reading Rack and the Seymour Hols- 
ton Reading Box were named for 
boys for whom they were designed 
specifically. 

Dr. Morton now is working on the 
problem of a quadraplegic, a patient 
who can’t use his arms or his legs. 
The patient is an avid reader, but dis- 
likes asking others to turn book 
pages for him. Dr. Morton is design- 
ing a gadget that will enable the lad 
to turn pages by using his chin. 


ANOTHER HITCH-HIKER. — Bread 
is long suffering, and for many a 
weary year has been hailed at every 
crossroads by ambitious foodlings 
itching for a free ride. It’s simply 
appalling how many kinds of human 
and animal alimentation—a lot of 
them without much nutritional stand- 
ing, at that, and some of them with 
none—have attempted to swing 
aboard the bread wagon. Latest is 
sunflower seed, and we may take the 
story, practically verbatim, from a 
bulletin of the extension service of 
Illinois University’s College of Agri- 
culture. Here it is: 

“Sunflower seed has long been 
looked upon only as good ‘chicken 
feed.’ But Illinois scientists have 
now proved that the seed meal, or 





AT OHIO BAKERS’ MEETING—Tom Brenneman of the radio program 
“Breakfast in Hollywood,” made several personal appearance broadcasts 
from Cincinnati to aid the local March of Dimes Campaign during the 


recent winter meeting of the Ohio Bakers Association. 


Mr. Brenneman 


is shown above between J. I. Gates, president, and Carl Holland, sales- 
man of the J. I. Gates Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio, at the company’s ex- 
hibition booth at the convention. Logan P. Johnson, Atkinson Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, is shown at the extreme left in the picture. Other men 


in the picture are salesmen of the Gates company. 








flour, is a rich source of protein of 
high digestibility and nutritive value. 

“Research workers at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois herald the flour as 
‘exceptionally rich in the vitamins 
thiamine and niacin’—vitamins which 
we have heard so much about in re- 
cent years. 

“Reported in a new circular issued 
by the Illinois Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, conclusions of the ex- 
periments point out that the protein 
of the sunflower for growing poultry 
and swine and laying pullets is com- 
parable to the protein in tankage, 
soybean meal, meat scraps and pea- 
nut meal. 

“The nutritionists in the depart- 


ments of home economics and animal . 


husbandry conclude that sunflower 
seed is ‘indeed a promising feed and 
food crop.’ 

“The home economists say that in 
human nutrition sunflower seed flour 
would seem to be a logical supple- 
ment to white flour, correcting many 
of the nutrient deficiencies of this 
widely used food. Cooking tests have 
shown that chocolate, spice and plain 
cakes and griddle cakes containing 
up to 10% of sunflower seed flour are 
delicious. ‘They are rich and full- 
flavored, moist, fine and even tex- 
tured, and have somewhat greater 
volume than standard cakes made of 
100% patent flour. 

“The meal used in all of the IIli- 
nois laboratory tests was prepared 
by the VioBin Corp. of Monticello, 
Ill., and donated to the agricultural 
experiment station by the corpora- 
tion and the Piatt County Sunflower 
Committee. 

“Copies of Circular No. 608, ‘Sun- 
flower Seed,’ may be obtained upon 
request to the College of Agriculture, 
Urbana, Il.” 

ee ®@ 


There is nothing wrong with the 
name Graham, of course. And yet 
it does seem not only to be descrip- 
tive, as the trade-mark people would 
say, but peculiarly suggestive—right 
on the verge, in fact, of ideology. 
It is to be hoped, therefore, that 
choice of this surname for the Amer- 
ican Medical Association’s “Dr. Gra- 
ham and Family” radio program over 
the Mutual Broadcasting System was 
purely fortuitous and entirely with- 
out special intention. The idea be- 
hind the enterprise seems to be to 
portray sympathetically and infor- 
matively the life and worth of the 
rural family doctor, and there is, 
of course, really no reason whatso- 
ever why that estimable gentleman 
should turn out to be a branny crack- 
pot. And yet—. 


Attention research workers of the 
breadstuffs industries: Can you not 
find some slick and easy way of tak- 
ing the allergy out of cereals? While 
you dawdle about this, just look 
at what’s happening: The American 
Dietaids Co., Inc., is marketing a re- 
markable meal claimed to be com- 
pletely cereal-less, cursed with no 
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taint of wheat, rye, barley, corn, Tice, 
oats or anything else of the kind, 
but crammed with potato and Soy 
flour which haven't yet had an aller. 
gic finger put upon them, so far ag 
we've heard, by any nutritional ges. 
tapo. The new product, by the way, 
for those who want to know all of 
the worst about the bad news, js 
called Safe-Mix. Nine ounces retail] 
for 49c, 29 oz $1.29. 


On the 22nd day of November, 
1946, we mailed a fruit cake to an 
old lady in an English nursing home. 
She writes that it arrived, still fairly 
fruity (we wonder a bit whether this 
is innocent British under-statement 
or whether it accurately but politely 
states and yet conceals some unfor- 
tunate aspect of the confection) on 
the 19th of January, in the year of 
Our Lord 1947. Sometimes we wron- 
der if the cadence of this modern 
world is as nippy and zippy as we 
moderns are accustomed to think: it 
is. That fruit cake probably would 
have made as good time on a wind- 
jammer of the Elizabethan Age, 
Postmaster General please copy. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JAMES F. BELL BACKS 
CHANGE IN TAX SYSTEM 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Alteration of 
Minnesota’s tax system so as to in- 
crease opportunity for industrial ex- 
pansion within the state is neces- 
sary, James F. Bell, chairman of the 
board of General Mills, Inc., and 
chairman of the Minnesota Resources 
Commission, pointed out recently. 

“We can’t have industrial growth 
under the present tax system,” he 
said, declaring that the commission 
would like to see the elimination of 
the personal property tax, which hits 
industries with heavy inventories so 
hard that they are unable to com- 
pete with industries in other states 
where the atmosphere is made more 
attractive. 

Though the commission advocates 
a sales tax, Mr. Bell said, its aim is 
not to bring about levying of a par- 
ticular tax but rather to rid the 
state of the personal property tax. 

Mr. Bell was reappointed chairman 
of the commission in 1945. Its aims 
include discovery of new markets 
for Minnesota industry, establishment 
of new industries and encouragement 
of capital investments. It also con- 
ducts a study of the basic factors of 
economic conditions, including ithe 
development and advancement of 
Minnesota resources and processing 
of outside materials. 





SUGAR TIED UP BY 
JAVA TROUBLES 


In the midst of an international 
shortage, a figurative mountain of 
between 800,000 and 1,500,000 tons 
of sugar is reported being held “cap- 
tive” in the interior of Java by 
Dutch - Indonesian political  differ- 
ences. It has been stockpiled there 
since the Japanese capitulated, and 
there is still no indication as to when 
it can be removed onto world mar- 
kets. The Dutch cannot export it be- 
cause the sugar is in nationalist-held 
areas. The revolutionary republic of 
Indonesia cannot market the sugar 
because a Netherlands East Indies 
government ban on exports of estate 
products from republican territory is 
backed up by a Dutch naval blockade. 
Increasingly strict enforcement of 
this blockade recently has reduced 
smuggled sugar exports to a trickle. 
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Control Extension 





(Continued from page 9) 


market of Kansas City (when wheat 
was selling substantially over that 
price) delayed procurement during 
the last two months of the first ex- 
port quarter of 1947 and ultimately 
drove wheat prices forward. When 
the impact of the program hit the 
market, prices were given a stimu- 
lant which has had its repercussions 
in higher bakery flour prices in do- 
mestic markets and has made do- 
mestic bakery flour buyers reluctant 
to enter flour markets on other than 
a hand-to-mouth basis. 

To return to the involvement of 
an extension of the Second War Pow- 
ers Act with USDA grain procure- 
ment policy it is contended by pri- 
vate trade officials that had the pri- 
vate trade been handling the export 
procurement on an F.o.b. seaboard 
basis the entire annual export pro- 
gram would have been fulfilled prior 
to March 31, 1947, on forward com- 
mitments and there would be no 
necessity to extend the authorities 
granted the government under the 
Second War Powers Act after March 
31 of this year except possibly to ra- 
tion sugar which could be readily 
handled under separate legislation. 

These critics of the presidential 
proposal to extend the Second War 
Powers Act in respect to Titles I, 
III and V, and the Export Control 
Act, say that both these controls 
should be killed promptly if the grain 
and milling business is to be re- 
moved from the threatening shadows 
of permanent government controls. 

If, for example, the Second War 
Powers Act authority over alloca- 
tions is continued for another year 
and the Export Control Act ends 
June 30, 1947, the government could 
allocate the wheat supply on a do- 
mestic basis and reserve the balance 
of the crop for the use of the gov- 
ernment which would be an effective 
manner of government export con- 
trol without the authority of the ex- 
port control law. 

However, if the Second War Pow- 
ers Act is ended in its entirety on 
March 31, 1947, the use of maritime 
vessels in inter-coastal trade will 
be ended on a charter basis. This 
will mean that these facilities will be 
unavailable for this type of trade and 
West coast commerce such as lum- 
ber and canned goods will have to 
move to eastern markets in box- 
cars which would be necessary for 
private grain trade. Although indi- 
rectly affecting the grain trade this 
even indirect effect is important to 
the grain and milling industries in so 
far as it places a potentially new 
demand on a shrunken boxcar supply. 

The Republican majority in Con- 
gress has given no clear decision 
on its attitude on the President’s 
request to extend the Second War 
Powers Act and this indecision is seen 
as an opportunity of the grain and 
milling industries to express itself 
on the question to Congress. 
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HARRY H. IRLE DIES 
AFTER LONG ILLNESS 

Chicago, Ill—Harry H. Irle, Arm- 
our & Co., Chicago, died Jan. 27, fol- 
lowing an illness of several months. 
He underwent a major operation on 
Jan. 24 and did not recover. 

Mr. Irle was well known in baking 
circles. He had been with Armour 
& Co. for about 30 years, and was 
a sales supervisor in the company’s 
canned food department. He had 














been an active member of the Bakers 
Courtesy Club for many years. 

He is survived by his widow and 
mother. His only son, Bernard, was 
killed in action with the U. S. Army 
in Germany. Funeral services were 
held Jan. 30, with burial at Cham- 
paign, Ill., his former home. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BEMIS INDEX 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 15.99, as 
compared with 8.87 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
lb of cloth is 29.34, as compared 
with 16.78 a year ago. : 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of set- 
tling prices for Feb. 1 and Feb. 8 at Kan- 
sas City: 














SETTLING PRICES 





BRAN— Feb. 1 Feb. 8 
February ...... $36.50@36.60 $35.50@ 36.25 
BEOTOR nk cteees 35.75 @ 36.25 oo ee @335.25 
BOT cvvsccsese 35.00@ 35.75 -»@%34.00 
BT - cecccececes 33.25@34.00 «-@432.25 
BORO * aevsrevese 31.50 @33.00 -- @$30.75 
SURF csceeeescn 29.50@ 31.00 - @ $30.50 

SHORTS— 

February ...... 41.00@42.00 40.25@ 40.75 
pee a 40.30@ 41.00 oo. @$39.75 
PPS 40.30@ 41.00 «++ +@%39.00 
BT vescssceeve 38.25 @39.75 --@438.75 
GMOe 2css0+ 36.50 @38.00 - +++ @38.00 
LETTE 35.50@37.50 ....@%37.75 
Sales (tons) none 360 
§Sale. tAsked. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., Feb. 7, 1947 (000’s 
omitted): 

Wheat Durum Oats Barley 

Fort William and 








Port Arthur .. 12,283 1,480 9,400 5,250 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 3,092 1,942 154 
Churchill ...... 43 oe ee 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VEGOTE. 6,006.5 6:05 220 ae 412 1,499 

WORMED 50.06.0566 15,638 1,480 11,753 6,905 

Wear G80 ....% 32,232 1,092 16,778 13,505 

Receipts during week ending Feb. 7: 
Bt. Wm.-Pt.. Ar.. 479 33 341 309 
Pacific seaboard. 1,003 he 196 11 
Other terminals* 14 ars ne 15 

co ee 1,497 33 537 336 


Shipments during week ending Feb. 7: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 
279 





MD 60560040 2 3 308 296 
Pacific seaboard. 946 os 51 7 
Other terminals* 35 Sm 22 70 

SOURID ives 1,260 3 382 372 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1- 
Feb. 7, 1947: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..108,619 
Pacific seaboard. 30,707 
CHUPCRHT ..cces s mT 
Other terminals* 1,074 as 351 1,950 

Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 
1-Feb. 7, 1947: 


5,383 37,613 26,892 
3,021 474 
1 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 99,002 4,471 33,101 23,749 
Pacific seaboard. 29,109 1,833 359 
Churchill ...... 2,929 1 o6 
Other terminals* 877 oe 788 966 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





Flour Review 





(Continued from page 14) 


tled and quick buying is expected 
as soon as an Official announcement 
is authorized. 


CANADA HAS CAR 
TROUBLES 


In the Canadian picture, reports 
from Toronto state that mills are 
booked up and can take no more 
business for February. The question 
of transportation is causing the most 
concern, with scarcity of boxcars 
hampering free movement of flour to 
the seaboard. Domestic flour prices 
are at ceiling levels. Vancouver re- 
ports the export flour situation has 
deteriorated to a point where ship- 
ments are more the exception than 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 
lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


Chicago 
oy) Gi | | ee ere a $6.45 @6.50 
Sprimse top patent «© ..cccccscvss §.85@6.25 
Spring RIS SIMON 2c ccccseves ooo oc 
EE ME 5 5 .5.0:515 6.05.6: 0.9 900-06 rT ee 
ee re eee ee 5.75@6.15 
RE oi iir ne scce cies be x | UN 
Bree NEG GIMEE occ cesaeaes 5.25@5.70 
eeeraG «Winter Tamily ....ccsccer Tc: Aree 
Hard winter high gluten ...... a ae 
BERT 4WIMGET GROKE oc ccciceccwses 5.95 @6.15 


Hard winter standard .......... a eee 
Hard winter first clear 5.40@5.64 
a ae ar rr G 





Soft winter short patent 6.25@6.85 


Soft winter standard .......... 5.30@6.60 
SGrt Winter GtrAight «2... cvcces re eee 
Soft winter first clear ......... 4.65@5.75 
Po A | SO aera 8.21@8.45 
we Se er ere rr cere 5.25 @6.96 
DULG, BURN, DOI 2. cscs cccsss - +» @5.55 
New York 
i Oey eee eee $...@6.80 
Beets TM BIBtOD .ncciccvccss 6.80@6.90 
RR MSS arr eect acs eo eee 
WTI BUONGREE cic ks cc tecee'ts 6.30@6.40 
ries BEt GOOF oc cece ccs 5.95 @6.10 
Hard winter family ...:...c000s et ae 
PEOTG WIRTEP GROTE ...ccccccvcies SS ee 
Hard winter standard ......... 6.30@6.45 
Hard winter first clear ......... a Bae 
SOEt WIRTOE TAMRNY occ sceccvese 7 
Soft winter short patent ....... ee Meee 
Soft winter straight ........... 5.87 @6.25 
Soft winter standard .......... re ae 
Soft winter first clear ......... a eee 
mee Wey. WEEE 6b cs bce eee seees --@8.75 
MPO FOU, GHEE sce cctiscetavoes a ere 
PEPE, SEOR., DUI ccccccccses -@5.87 
Seattle S. Francisco 
Family patent ...... 8... ee Bic cc 
BRUGCSTOM cic cccees or a: 2 
Bakery grades ...... ee .l!llU eee eee 
oo, i rere rr Te re. Sere 


*No quotations available. 
**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


tSecondhand cottons. 


lbs). (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 
prompt delivery. 





Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
8... 6.20 §...G 1... F.e-D «o- $...-QHE.80 
ee’ are cee wee pa wee -@6.60 
6.25@6.35 ...@... ee ee a 
5.90@6.00 ...@... | ees eee 
5.70@5.90 ...@... ---@6.30 ...@6.15 
eee oes re ee + @6.25 ee 
5.40@5.45 ...@... -»-@5.95 ...@5.85 
---@... 6.10@6.35 ...@6.05 ...@6.80 

eee SS Pee ee See -.-@6.60 

--@... 5.95@6.05 tte Sst ses 

--@... 5.80@5.90 ...@5.60 ...@6.15 
---@... 5.05@5.20 ...@5.50 ...@65.75 

Ye ere see @uyes ---@6.75 ...@6.80 

--@... 6.10@6.40 5.85@5.90 ...@5.90 

ee «a ee ee UR tes oe. Mere 

-@... 6.65@5.90 ...@6.15 --@5.80 
080 @ wee 7s-@... 5.45@5.60 -@5.20 
8.00@8.15 ...@... --@8.25 -@8.50 
6.50@7.30 ...@... o +» @5.25 --@5.50 
5.40@5.45 ...@... --@5.75 ...@5.61 

Phila. Boston *Cleveland Atlanta 
S6/4006:80 $$... 06.70 8...0 vis Cro ce 
6.85@6.95 6.35@6.70 ...@... 7.00@7.10 
6.50@6.60 6.25@6.45 7+-@... 6.65@6.75 
6.40@6.50 6.15@6.35 ...@... 6.60@6.70 
5.70@6.10 5.80@6.05 ...@... 6.40@6.60 
Te er Tr See -»--@... 6.25@6.85 
6.40@6.50 6.10@6.30 ---@... 6.35@6.50 
6.30@6.40 6.05@6.15 ---@... 5.90@6.15 

oD cae ee gre ---@... 5.20@5.45 
re er Tr. wer o+-@... 6.10@7.25 
-+-@... 5.95@6.15 -+-@... 6.25@7.00 
ene “ee ee «5 > -+-@... 5.60@5.80 
5.85@6.20 ...@... <-our asx ~~ Fee 
ee, ee ee. er ---@... 5.25@5.50 
8.75@8.90 8.45@8.65 ...@... 8.10@8.35 
ee are ee ere ree Sere --@6.35 
ooo@ nee C.TOQECO ...@... TS foe 

Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring top patent{.. $...@5.05 $...@5.30 
Spring second patentf ...@4.40 -@4.80 
Spring first clear{ wo: eee eee 
Spring exports§ .... eS ee 
Ontario soft winterst S Sr. Ae 
Ontario exports§ .... Jee oust cas 


998-lb cottons. §280-lb cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
SOring BAM 2.4:060% $40.00@40.50 $37.50@38.50 $....@.... RVC Sink, “BROAN se ase 
Hard winter bran .. Peres Jee ee eee 36.00 @ 36.50 ce Sere 41.00@ 42.00 
Soft winter bran 6006 Caer 38.50 @38.75 soeo@ seve 
@ 


Stand. middlings* .. 


43.00 @ 43.50 
Flour middlingst eee 


«++-@40.00 
43.00 @ 44.00 


44.75 @ 45.00 47.00 @ 48.00 


 f  Srvrgee cern - -@48.50 soc = sv oo 8 @. coes® 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston tCleveland Atlanta 
Spring WrAR ....066% $43.00@43.50 $46.50@47.00 $....@47.00 eee ee eee, ore 
Hard winter bran .. ere aria ae eee oP was ree?) ae er fe 
Soft winter bran .. Tre? were cre, wee Tre) eee evs, era 46.50@ 47.60 
Stand. middlings* .. 45.00@45.50 48.00@ 49.00 49.00@51.00 ek, ee 2+ @53.35 
Flour middlingst+ 47.00 @47.50 ree. Mee rire’: later a ere 51.50@53.10 
WON GOD sccscsacs ce 49.00@49.50 52.00@55.00 - @54.00 ree, ree +++. @58.85 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
MND: 6.06040 64405 $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
hog re -»@28.00 + @29.00 Te eee 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 


tNo quotations available. 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City *Duluth 
May July Mar. May Mar. May May July 
Ue 198% 189% 217% 201% 210 194% ee ere 
Sere re ee ce eee 199% 189% 218 201% 210% 195% 
Se Se eee tore ee see ee 198% 188% 217% 200% 209% 194 
Sl Serre e tree r etek eee 201% 190% 219% 204 211% 196% 
(St ree re eee ey © eee cre 203% 191% 219% 205 212% 198% 
a eee ee ere ee eee 204% 192% 219% 206% 212% 199% 
7-BARLEY-— -—CORN—7. - OATS 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Chicago Minneapolis 
Mar. May Mar. May May July Mar. May May July 
Feb. 3 118% e08s 132% 130% 51% 51% 75% 69% 65% 585% 
Feb. 4 118% 133% 131% 51% 51% 76% 69% 65% 59% 
Feb. 5 117% 132% 131 51% 51% 76% 69% 59 
Feb. 6 117% 133% 131% 51% 51% 717% 70% 59% 
Feb. 7 117% 134% 132% 51% 51% 78% 71% 60% 
Feb. 8 118% 134% 132% 5% 561% 794% 72% 68% 61% 


*No quotations, 





the rule. The Chinese market seems 
to be almost completely cut off by 
the inability to obtain the necessary 
import permits from the Chinese gov- 
ernment. Philippine shipments are 
hard hit by ship congestion at Ma- 
nila, which is causing steamship own- 
ers to reroute Orient-bound ships to 
escape the congested area. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS SLIGHT INCREASE 
Flour production shows an increase 
of 1,485 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 


to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 69% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the United States amount- 
ing to 4,018,384 sacks, compared with 
4,016,899 sacks in the preceding week 
and 3,904,977 sacks in the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. Two 
years ago the figure was 3,523,992 
and three years ago 3,579,525. Flour 
production decreased. 25,000 sacks in 
the Northwest over last week and 
20,000 in the Central and Southeast, 
but there was an increase of 42,000 
sacks in the Southwest, 356 sacks in 
Buffalo and 4,308 sacks in the North 
Pacific Coast. 
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NEW CLUB PRESIDENT—W. E. Long (left), W. E. Long Co., is shown 
turning over the gavel of the president of the Bakers Club of Chicago 
to M. M. Jackson (right), Vienna Model Bakery, Inc., newly-elected 
head of the club, at the recent annual dinner held at the Hotel Sherman. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





A first visit to Kansas City was 
made last week by F. S. Birkenmeyer, 
vice president and general manager 
of the Buffalo (N. Y.) Flour Mills 
Corp., unit of the Commander-Lara- 
bee Milling Co., Minneapolis. Mr. 
Birkenmeyer visited the plant and 
offices of the Larabee Flour Mills Co. 

2 

Frank Tully, flour buyer for the 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., visited 
Kansas City millers last week on his 
way home to Minneapolis from a 
southern trip. 

* 


W. W. Moorhead, Cumberland Bro- 


kerage Co., Nashville, visited the 
trade in Kansas City last week. 
@ 


A. E. Mallon, vice president, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, visited 
the Kansas City offices of the com- 
pany last week and went on to the 
Enid, Okla., plant. 


©. L. Brown, assistant manager, 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, re- 
turned to his office last week after 


a month’s absence because of ill 
health. 
* 
W. B. Lovvorn, representative for 
Morton Milling Co., Dallas, Texas, 


with headquarters at Columbia, S. C., 
and Mrs. Lovvorn, have announced 
the engagement of their daughter, 
Mary Helen Lovvorn, to George La- 
Dow Black. The marriage will be 
solemnized at the Baptist Church, 
Columbia, S. C., Feb. 15. 
* 

Leo F. Lichten, representing the 
Alva Roller Mills with headquarters 
in Atlanta, has returned to that city 
after an extended business trip 
through the territory. 

es 


V. R. West, director of public rela- 
tions, Pillsbury Mills., Inc., Minne- 


apolis, has been in New York attend- 
ing the national conference of public 


relations executives held at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria under the auspices of 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. Many of the executives 
from the New York offices of the 
company also attended the dinner 
meeting at which Edward R. Murrow, 
broadcaster, was a speaker. 


e 
Joseph Ullrich, New York flour dis- 
tributor, made a quick trip by car 
to West Palm Beach, where his fam- 
ily is spending the winter. 
a 
J. Cavanagh, export manager for 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont., and Arthur R. Cooper 
of Coatesworth & Cooper, Ltd., To- 
ronto grain merchants, were guests 
on the New York Produce Exchange 
of Harry K. Moore of the New York 
sales and shipping office for Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


® 
Louis A. Mennel, Jr., president of 
the Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 


Ohio, and Mrs. Mennel, returned last 
week from an outing at Delray, Fla. 
His brother, Donald Mennel, plant 
manager, with headquarters at the 


ADD WASHINGTON TROUBLES 

Hutchinson, Kansas.—Joe V. Flem- 
ing, vice president of the George E. 
Gano Grain Co., found while in Wash- 
ington for the Senate boxcar hear- 
ing that a taxpayer has no priority 
on a Senate office building elevator. 
His call for sround floor was ignored 
by the operator who scooted to the 
basement to discharge a Senator. 
Mr. Fleming was informed that stops 
were not made for ordinary pas- 
sengers when a Senator was aboard 
and learned from a friend he was 
lucky to be carried by only once. 
This man had made the up-and-down- 
and-up trip a half dozen times be- 
cause a Senator was always going to 
the top floor or to the basement for 
a tunnel ride. 








mill in Fostoria, where he lives, has 
been added to the directorate of the 
First National Bank there, second 
largest bank in Seneca County and in 
business over 60 years. 

* 

M. Lee Marshall, ‘chairman of the 
board of Continental Baking Corp., 
New York, has accepted chairman- 
ship for the New York City drive to 
raise $2,500,000 for Greek war relief. 


Raymond K. Stritzinger, president 
and director of the Continental Bak- 
ing Co, New York, is vacationing in 
Nassau for a few weeks with Mrs. 
Stritzinger. 

i) 


Jack P. Burrus, president of the 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas, 
Texas, spent a day last week visiting 
the Hutchinson, Kansas, grain trade. 

® 

King P. Aitken, Jr., Valier & Spies 
Milling Company, visited the southern 


trade last week. 
« 


Joseph O’Neil of Atwood Larson 
& Co., Duluth, Minn., was a recently 
elected member to the Duluth Board 
of Trade. 

e 


E. M. Peek, Pittsburgh flour dis- 
tributor, Ernest Hankey, Hankey 
Baking Co., and C. T. Hachmeister, 
Hachmeister, Inc., were Pittsburgh 
visitors at the recent opening of the 
Muller-Grocers Bakery in Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. 

® 

R. B. Laing, vice president and sec- 
retary of the Abilene Flour Mills Co., 
Abilene, Kansas, was an Atlanta vis- 
itor recently and called on Frank B. 
Archer, flour broker, with headquar- 
ters in that city. 

” 


Lee Merry, Oklahoma City, sales 
manager for the southwestern divi- 
sion, flour and feeds, General Mills, 
Inc., has returned from a trade ‘trip 
through Louisiana. 


Virgil Artman, Oklahoma City, 
sales manager for the Acme Flour 
Mills Co., has returned from a recent 
trip through Arkansas. 


Elmer Hale, member of the Hale- 
Halsell Co., wholesale grocers, Mc- 
Alester, Okla., is chairman of the 
committee selling stock in McAlester 
Industries, Inc., an_ organization 
formed for the’ purpose of bringing 
industries to McAlester. 


M. R. Milnor of Milnor & Sparks, 
Alton, Ill., visited on the Kansas City 
Board of Trade last week. 


Donald A. Stevens of Minneapolis, 
division vice president and grain ex- 
ecutive for the eastern division of 
General Mills, Inc., visited the com- 
pany’s Kansas City offices recently. 
Will Humphrey was another Minne- 
apolis visitor at General Mills Kan- 
sas City offices. 


E. J. Bermel, the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict manager of the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., visited the home office of 
the company in New Ulm, Minn., re- 
cently. 

e 


Announcement has been made of 
the marriage of Charles M. Jackman 
II, son of David S. Jackman, vice 
president, treasurer and general man- 


February 11, 1947 


———————————————— 
SOUTH AMERICAN VISITOR 
Theodore T. Hogan, one-time gen- 

eral manager of the former Hogan 

Milling Co., Junction City, and now 

in the importing business in South 

America, visited friends in the South. 

west in the past week. Mr. Hogan 

and his family returned to the Unit- 
ed States for a visit with his mother 
in Junction City. Mr. Hogan moved 
to Sao Paulo, Brazil, three years ago 
and after a year in that city trans. 
ferred to Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
where he is now engaged in the im. 
porting business. On his trip home 
he has been making arrangements to 
represent American manufacturers 
of flour and feed milling equipment 
and expects to visit Minneapolis and 
several other cities during his stay, 

In view of the increasing level of 

prosperity in Latin America, there is 

a good chance that an expanded ley- 

el of American flour shipments to 

that area can be maintained, Mr, 

Hogan said. 


a, 
AL TLR N ST SEI ET AO TNIET, 
ager of the Kansas Milling Co., Wich- 
ita, to Miss Elizabeth Lee Woolery, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. T. L. Wool- 
ery, Chicago, at Wichita, Jan. 28. Mr. 
Jackman is the grandson of the late 
Charles M. Jackman, formerly presi- 
dent of the Kansas Milling Co. 
& 

W. R. Heegaard, vice president and 
secretary, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, is attending a confer- 
ence of the company’s sales represen- 
tatives in the Southwest at Dallas. 

» 

Gov. Luther W. Youngdahl of Min- 
nesota has appointed a five-man “anti- 
vice committee’ and named Brad- 
shaw Mintener, vice president and 
general counsel of Pillsbury Mills, 





EKCO APPOINTMENT—C. C. Mac- 
Burney, vice president in charge of 
eastern sales for Ekco Products Co., 
Chicago, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Victor Gasper to the posi- 
tion of regional sales manager with 
headquarters in Pittsburgh. Mr. Gas- 
per has an uninterrupted career of 
25 years with Ekco Products Co. sell- 
ing Katzinger Pans. He joined the 
company in 1922, after some years of 
bakery experience, working eastern 
Pennsylvania out of Mr. MacBurney’s 
office in Philadelphia. In his new posi- 
tion, he will have sales management 
responsibility over territory includ- 
ing Western Maryland, Western 
Pennsylvania, Western New York, 
Ohio, West Virginia, parts of Indi- 
ana, Tennessee and Virginia. 





i 
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Inc. Minneapolis, as its chairman. 
The committeemen will serve with- 
out compensation, and the objective 
is to keep law enforcement in Minne- 
sota on a high and dignified plane. 





BREAD IS THE ST4FF OF LIFE 


PITTSBURGH FLOUR CLUB 
ELECTS JAMES F. SHERRY 


Pittsburgh, Pa—The Pittsburgh 
Flour Club met at luncheon at Hotel 
Roosevelt Jan. 27, with Frank Mar- 
anowski, Eagle Roller Mill Co., pre- 
siding. James F. Sherry, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., was elected presi- 
dent; C. D. Sanderson, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc, vice president, and Frank c. 
Miller, Bay State Milling Co., secre- 
tary-treasurer. E. E. Buden, Colum- 
bus Milling Co; E. W. Schomaker, 
Schomaker Co; A. P. Cole, flour bro- 
ken; Ben Peoples, Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., and James Orr, Standard 
Milling Co., were named directors. 

A. P. Cole presented a war bond 
tc Frank C. Miller for his services 
to the club the past year. A drive 
will be made for new members next 
month. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


(. F. VANDENBURGH RESIGNS 
TO JOIN RUSSELL-MILLER 


Kansas City, Mo.—C. F. Vanden- 
burgh, who has been manager of the 
Kanss City office of the Iowa Feed 
Co., Des Moines, has been appointed 
sales manager of the East St. Louis 
feed division of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. Mr. Vandenburgh ha 
taken up his new duties. : 

Before joining the Iowa Feed Co. 
a year ago, Mr. Vandenburgh was 
vice president and sales manager of 
Inland Mills, Des Moines, Iowa, and 
previously was associated with mills 
at St. Louis and Salina and Cherry- 
vale, Kansas. 











———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., 
APPOINTS C. BUSWELL 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Appointment 
of Clark Buswell as regional sales 
manager, New York region, bulk pre- 
mix division, has been announced by 
Lewis B. Wall, division president, 
sales and advertising, Pillsbury Mills, 
Ine. 

With headquarters in the New 
York offices of the division, Mr. Bus- 
well has taken over a territory com- 
prised of 13 eastern states, includ- 
ing New England, Pennsylvania, 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, District of Columbia, West 
Virginia and Virginia. 

Before joining the new division he 
had been assistant manager of the 
Seaboard region grocery products 
sales since his discharge from the 
army early last year. He joined the 
company in 1934. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A.0.M. RESEARCH GROUP 
TO MEET IN KANSAS CITY 


Kansas City, Mo—The research 
Committee of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers will hold a meeting at 
the Phillips Hotel, Kansas City, Feb. 
13 and 14, Donald S. Eber, executive 
Secretary of the organization, has an- 
hounced. R. K. Durham, director of 
the technical service department of 
the Millers National Federation, is 
chairman of the committee. 
_Members of the committee, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Durham, are: 
Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo; L. C. Robinson, Colorado Mill- 
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Three General Mills Officers Retire 





Putnam D. McMillan 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Three General 
Mills, Inc., officers retired recently 
from active management. Putnam D. 
McMillan and Franklin D. Crosby re- 
tired as vice presidents on Dec. 1 and 
Dec. 31, respectively. Both will con- 
tinue to serve as members of the 
board of directors and the executive 
committee. 

Karl E. Humphrey retired as vice 
president and treasurer on Jan. 31 
after 39 years of service during which 
he held key positions in the organi- 
zation. F 

Mr. Humphrey’s career has been 
wholly associated with the milling in- 
dustry. His father, Edwin D. Humph- 
rey, was a pioneer in Oklahoma mill- 
ing, building and managing the El 
Reno Mill & Elevator Co., one of the 
predecessor companies of General 
Mills. 

After graduating from the Univer- 
sity of Kansas in 1907, Mr. Humph- 
rey entered his father’s firm as a 
bookkeeper. In 1909 he was elected 
general manager; eight years later he 
became president of the company. In 
1929, with the acquiring by General 
Mills of the El] Reno, Oklahoma City 
and Perry Mill & Elevator companies, 
he was elected president of these 





Franklin D. Crosby 


three Oklahoma _ subsidiary com- 
panies, a position he held until his 
appointment as treasurer of General 
Mills in 1931. 


Becomes Vice President 


Mr. Humphrey became a company 
vice president in 1941. He was also 
president of special commodities divi- 
sion and Distillation Products, Inc., 
and chairman of the tax, insurance 
and credit committees. 

Franklin M. Crosby was 12 years 
old when in 1887 his father, John 
Crosby, came from Maine to become 
a partner of Governor Cadwallader 
C. Washburn in the operation of his 
mills at Minneapolis. Mr. Crosby en- 
tered the service of Washburn Cros- 
by Co. in 1898. As director of the 
company’s grain purchases, he be- 
came nationally recognized as an 
authority on wheat. His work lead- 
ing to the eradication of the virulent 
black stem wheat rust proved an out- 
standing contribution to the farm- 
ers and millers of the nation. 

Mr. Crosby served as director and 
vice president of Washburn Crosby 
Co. With the formation of General 
Mills in 1928, he assumed similar re- 
sponsibilities with the new organiza- 
tion. Mr. Crosby was also the first 


Karl E. Humphrey 


chairman of the Employees’ Benefit 
Board. 
Director in 1921 


Putnam D. McMillan became a di- 
rector of the Washburn Crosby Co. 
in 1921 and a vice president of Gen- 
eral Mills upon its organization in 
1928. One year later, he was also 
named a director of the company. 

Shortly after his graduation from 
the University of Minnesota in 1903, 
Mr. McMillan became associated with 
Washburn Crosby Co. He rose stead- 
ly in the company’s wheat depart- 
ment and was appointed director of 
wheat purchases. 

A recognized authority on agricul- 
ture and marketing, Mr. McMillan has 
been responsible for many contribu- 
tions to the company’s progress in 
the field of grain operations. In addi- 
tion to his grain activities at General 
Mills, he has been a constant student 
of agricultural methods and has cul- 
tivated diversified crops on his large 
experimental farm in southern Min- 
nesota. Many of his articles on eco- 
nomic subjects have been published 
in national magazines. ; 

Mr. McMillan also served as chair- 
man of General Mills’ purchasing 
committee. 





ing & Elevator Co., Denver; Dewey 
Robbins, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, Wash; R. O. Pence, depart- 
ment of milling industry, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan; Warren 
F. Keller, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis; Ray Sopher, Acme- 
Evans Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., 
and Carl W. Grier, General Mills, 
Inc., Chicago. R. R. Brotherton, Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 


‘president of the association, also will 


attend the meeting. 

Redesign of flour milling machinery 
to eliminate insect harborage has 
been given considerable attention by 
the committee during the past year 
and it is expected that recommenda- 
tions will be made to various ma- 
chinery manufacturers as a result of 
the group’s studies. 

The committee may also consider 
drafting proposals for a research pro- 
gram under the provisions of the 
Hope-Flannagan Act, a bill passed by 
Congress to subsidize research in the 
marketing, manufacturing and grad- 
ing of agricultural products. 





FRED W. NICOLAI NAMED 
TO ANHEUSER-BUSCH POST 


St. Louis, Mo.—Paul €. Guignon, 
central division manager of the yeast, 
malt and corn products division of 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., has announced 
that Fred W. Nicolai, formerly dis- 
trict manager at Denver, has been 
appointed special representative of 
the company, with headquarters in 
St. Louis. In the past year, Mr. 
Nicolai has been a division sales 
manager for the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City. Widely acquainted 
in the baking industry, he has an ex- 
tensive background of experience. 
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OHIO GRAIN DEALERS 
TO MEET FEB. 24-25 


Tgledo, Ohio. — Duane L. Norby, 
president of the Toledo Board of 
Trade, will welcome visitors at the 
opening session of the Ohio Farm- 
ers Grain Dealers Association con- 
vention at the Secor Hotel here Feb. 
24 and 25, O, J. Jeffery, Paulding, 











_ president, and Charles S. Latchaw, 


Defiance, secretary, estimate that 
700 members and delegates will at- 
tend the sessions. 

Other speakers include Ray Bow- 
den, executive vice president of the 
Grain and Feed Dealers National As- 
sociation; Sam Rice, president of the 
Rice Grain Co; Alton Kile, Kileville, 
Ohio; A. C. Patzer, Grove City, Ohio; 
B. A. Wallace, Ohio State University 
grain specialist; Fred K. Sale, sec- 
retary of the Indiana Grain Dealers 
Association, and John Forshey, sec- 
retary of the Grain and Grain Prod- 
ucts Routing Association. 

L. J. Schuster heads the entertain- 
ment committee, which includes A. 
C. Hoffman, G. R. Forrester, P. A. 
Kier, H. C. Hansen and E. A. Schultz. 
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MOVES INTO NEW OFFICES 

Kansas City, Mo.—L. R. Jewell & 
Son, flour brokerage firm, has moved 
to new and larger offices at 626-9 
New York Life Bldg., 20 West 9th 
St., Kansas City. 
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WINTER WHEAT OUTLOOK 
BEST IN MANY YEARS 


—<p>— 
Santa Fe Says Conditions in Major 
Portion of Belt Seldom, If 
Ever, Better 


The condition of winter wheat in 
the major portion of the belt is the 
best in many years, according to a 
Feb. 1 survey of the Santa Fe Rail- 
road. Acreage is large, moisture is 
plentiful, growth is fully normal and 
all around midwinter prospects sel- 
dom, if ever, were better. 

Despite some alarm, it is generally 
conceded that the subzero tempera- 
ture of early January did little if any 
damage, and some authorities believe 
the cold spell was beneficial rather 
than detrimental to the crop, espe- 
cially in regions where insect activity 
was more than a possibility. 

It is true that top growth was 
frozen down and some of the grazing 
value was lost, but roots and crowns 
are well developed and plants are 
ready for a quick start as soon as 
the weather warms up. Subsoil mois- 
ture penetration ranges from 30 to 90 
inches over a wide area, giving the 
long rooted plants an immense amount 
of moisture to draw on. 

Lack of surface moisture, which 
could result in soil blowing, and other 
adverse weather conditions can 
change the picture, but given an av- 
erage chance from now on, the crop 
might easily establish a new record. 
Some blowing has already been re- 
ported, but as a rule plant growth 
is heavy enough to resist damage, 
except in fields that have been over- 
grazed. 

The situation in Kansas, where 15,- 
000,000 acres of wheat was planted 
last fall, generally is satisfactory, and 
prospects in many parts of the state, 
particularly in the southwest, are re- 
garded as excellent. Now largely in 
the dormant stage, wheat entered the 
winter in thrifty condition; plant and 
root development the very best. 

Open weather generally over the 
state, following the recent cold spell, 
has permitted the resumption of farm 
operations on a large scale in Okla- 
homa. Plowing of land in prepara- 
tion for spring seeding is under way 
in many areas, as only light rains 
have fallen and the soil is in good 
condition. Wheat is greening up to 
remove the fear of any particular 
damage to that crop, but some fields 
of winter oats and barley were killed 
and farmers expect to replace with 
spring varieties. 

Wheat in northwest Texas is going 
through the winter in better than 
average condition, supported by soil 
moisture varying in depth from four 
to five feet. Plants got a good start, 
crowns are well developed, roots are 
deep and the outlook very bright. 


¥ ¥ 


Wheat Believed to 
Have Escaped Injury 


Pacific Northwest 


Seattle, Wash.—With respect to 
wheat crop conditions and the ques- 
tion as to how much winter injury 
has occurred, the Pacific Northwest 
Crop Improvement Association at 
Walla Walla, in a late January sur- 
vey, says that two spells of zero or 
near-zero temperatures caused con- 
cern in some areas. 

In the Palouse area particularly, 
where snow cover would otherwise 
have been adequate, strong winds 
laid bare a large share of the tops 
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of knolls and ridges at a time when 
temperatures were zero and below. 
These are conditions strongly favor- 
ing injury to the white wheats, and 
though the winds continued only for 
a day or so, the condition of the 
wheat on these exposed spots is 
doubtful. In other areas in the river 
counties and along the Snake River 
temperatures reached the zero point 
before any snow protection came. 
An additional unfavorable factor 
lies in the fact that surface moisture 
reserves (which ordinarily give some 
protection) have been low as a re- 
sult.of sharp rainfall deficiencies over 
most of the area during December 
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and January. At Walla Walla, for 
example, where the normal rainfall 
for December and January is 3.92 
inches, the actual precipitation for 
the two-month period has been only 
2.52 inches, or almost an inch and 
a half short of normal. 

No real estimate of the extent of 
damage can be made until after a 
few days of growing weather, the 
association says, but it is safe to 
say that to date there is no reason 
to believe that anything like a gen- 
eral reseeding will be necessary. It 
is likely, however, that considerable 
“patching” will be required in the 
Palouse. 


STAFF OF LIFE 


Midwest Feed Forum Will Study 


Outlook for Cattle and Poultry 


Kansas City, Mo.—The economic 
outlook for the poultry, beef and 
dairy cattle industries will headline 
an agricultural forum sponsored by 
the Midwest Feed Manufacturers As- 
sociation at Kansas City Feb. 20-21. 

Dealing with problems of special 
interest to feeders, college agricul- 
tural instructors, vocational agricul- 
ture teachers and extension workers, 
the forum will be held on the first 
day, followed by the annual meeting 
of the Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Association. Representatives from 
midwestern agricultural colleges will 
take part in the discussion which will 
cover such topics as the probable 
general economic picture ahead, fu- 
ture of the dairy industry, the turkey 
outlook for 1947, profitable poultry 
raising, flexibility of beef cattle pro- 
duction, chemurgy and the feed in- 
dustry and facts about swine produc- 
tion. 

Forum Roster 


Included on the forum roster will 
be Prof. F. W. Atkeson, head of the 
Department of Dairy Husbandry, 
Kansas State College; Prof. E. D. 
Parnell, Department of Poultry Hus- 
bandry, Texas A. & M. College; Louis 
E. Hawkins, vice director, Oklahoma 
A. & M. College; Prof. E. M. Funk, 
Department of Poultry Husband 


chairman of agricultural chemistry, 
Midwest Research Institute, Kansas 
City, and Prof. Damon Catron, Iowa 
State College. 

Robert C. Kerr, former governor 
of Oklahoma and a widely known 
rancher and business man, will speak 
at the convention banquet Feb. 20 in 
the ballroom of the Hotel Muehle- 
bach. 

Problems of the formula feed in- 
dustry will be reviewed at the sec- 
ond day’s meeting. Four topics on 
the program will cover the future of 
the industry. John H. Caldwell, Sr., 
J. H. Caldwell Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
will review the feed supply situation. 
Don Ross, merchandising manager of 
Successful Farming magazine, and 
Lloyd S. Riford, chairman of the 
board, American Feed Manufacturers 
Association, will discuss the feed in- 
dustry’s sales prospects. An infor- 
mal panel composed of Harvey Yan- 
tis, editor of Feedstuffs; Dave Steen- 
bergh, publisher of The Feed Bag; 
Walter Berger, president of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, and Ray Bowden, executive 
vice president of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Association, will de- 
scribe ways to hold wartime feed sales 
gains. : 

Labor Laws 


University of Missouri; Prof. W. J** New facts on labor laws affecting 


Loeffel, chairman of the Department 
of Animal Husbandry, University of 
Nebraska; Dr. C. L. Shrewsbury,- 


the feed industry will be outlined by 
R. R. McCreight, secretary of the 
Kansas City Livestock Exchange. 





Upward Trend in U.S. Flour 


Production Continues 


Production of flour in January, 1947, by mills which in the 1945-46 crop 
year made approximately 69% of the wheat flour produced in the United 
States, was 17,752,107 sacks, an increase of 728,284 sacks from the previous 
month. These mills reported to The Northwestern Miller a total production 
of 16,845,636 sacks in the same month a year ago, which is 906,471 sacks 
under the production for January, 1947. Two years ago the output in Jan- 
uary was 15,588,035 sacks and three years ago, 15,112,811. 

During January, 1947, 10 durum manufacturing companies represent- 
ing approximately 99% of the total durum production in the United States, 
made 949,446 sacks of durum products, a decrease of 42,585 sacks under the 
production for December, 1946, and 22,353 sacks under the production for 


January, 1946. 


Monthly flour output, in 100-lb sacks, with comparisons, as reported to The North- 


western Miller by mills in principal produci 
Jan 





ng areas: 











Previous cr January —, 

1947 month 1946 1945 1944 
RCE Eee eee eee ee *4,401,603 4,118,705 4,013,809 3,687,284 3,521,609 
Southwest ° 6,709,703 6,355,579 6,250,011 5,625,867 5,696,961 
0 SES ee -- 2,208,099 2,255,042 2,495,470 2,002,594 1,900,981 
Central and Southeast ........ *2,574,118 2,633,402 2,639,789 2,558,022 2,365,973 
North Pacific Coast ........... *1,858,584 1,661,095 1,446,557 1,714,268 1,627,287 
WORE 6:5.646-66.6. 6600 6aeeeees 17,752,107 17,023,823 16,845,636 15,588,035 15,112,811 

Percentage of total U.S. output 71 71 71 73 73 

Monthly Production of Durum Products 
Jan., Previous January 

1947 month 1946 1945 1944 

FOU  COMMPRNIGE. 2. cc cicicsives 949,446 992,031 971,799 878,487 721,451 


*Preliminary. 
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Paul Ijams, president of the Associa- 
tion of American Feed Control Off- 
cials, will speak on state feed con. 
trol activities. 

B. D. Eddie, Superior Feed Mills, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., and president 
of the Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Association, will preside at all of the 
sessions. Convention chairman js 
Lewis Selders of Spear Mills, Inc, 
Kansas City, Mo. Gilbert James of 
the Ralston Purina Co., Kansas City, 
is in charge of program arrange- 
ments. 
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VICTORY GRAIN SHIP SINKS 


Portland, Oregon. — Loaded with 
8,150 long tons of grain for Japan, 
the Victory ship Drexel Victory sank 
early in the morning of Jan. 21, off 
the mouth of the Columbia River, 
The ship is believed to have struck 
bottom in the trough of an unusual- 
ly large ground swell, cracking the 
bottom plates. The Drexel Victory 
left the Northwest Grain Terminal, 
here, the day before with a load of 
wheat, barley, oats and sacking. 
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54 KANSAS FARMERS WIN 
SEED WHEAT CERTIFICATES 


Manhattan, Kansas.—Awards for 
outstanding production of seed wheat 
of approved varieties were made to 
54 Kansas wheat growers by the Kan- 
sas Wheat Improvement Association 
at a Blue Ribbon Wheat banquet held 
in Manhattan Feb. 5. 

Jess B. Smith, president of the As- 
sociated Millers of Kansas Wheat, 
made the principal address at the 
banquet and showed how the inier- 
ests of wheat growers and flour mill- 
ers are identical in so far as concerns 
the production of superior quality 
grain. 

C. E. Skiver, director of the wheat 
improvement association, made ithe 
welcoming address and presided as 
toastmaster. Certificates of award 
were presented the winning growers 
by L. C. Williams, assistant director 
of extension, Kansas State College. 
Awards were presented to first, sec- 
ond and third place winners in 18 
Kansas counties. 

The growers were high in their 
praise of the new wheat varieties be- 
ing promoted by the wheat improve- 
ment association. The high yields at- 
tained by Pawnee, Comanche and 
Wichita wheats have made them very 
profitable to grow, it was said, and 
it was predicted that these wheats, 
now seeded on about one half of the 
Kansas acreage, will shortly crowd 
out other varieties. 
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SOUTHERN MINNESOTA 
MILLS DISCONTINUED 


Minneapolis, Minn.—James A. Mad- 
den, secretary of Southern Minneso- 
ta Mills, has announced that the as- 
sociation will be discontinued as of 
Feb. 15. The association is made up 
of 10 mills in southern Minnesota. 
Other officers are Charles T. Silver- 
son, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
president; John Dengler, Red Wing 
Milling Co., vice president, and W. H. 
Bovey, Jr., Cannon Valley Milling 
Co., treasurer. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
H. R. WALTHER MOVES. OFFICE 


Kansas City, Mo.—H. R. Walther, 
southwestern representative for the 
Holland-America Line, moved this 
week into new quarters at 936 Board 
of Trade Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
Telephone is Victor 2475, 
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“DEATHS 


on 


William E. Coles, a pioneer Minne- 
sota miller, died Feb. 1 at his home 
in Hebron, N. D. Although 82 
years of age, he was still actively en- 
gaged in the grain and feed business 
and was apparently in good health. 
He passed away in his sleep. At va- 
rious times, Mr. Coles was the owner 
of mills at Bird Island, Benson and 
Starbuck, in Minnesota, and at Heb- 
ron, N. D. He was one of the foun- 
ders of the Capital Flour Mills, St. 
Paul, and built the Rice Street plant 
of that company. For a short while 
he leased the old George Tileston mill 
at St. Cloud, Minn., and operated it 
as a durum mill. A son, William J. 
Coles, survives him, and a number 
of grandchildren and great grand- 
children. 











Joseph F. Rebtoy, 65, Detroit rep- 
resentative of Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
died recently at his home in Detroit. 
He had been Detroit representative 
of the firm for 15 years. 


Maurice E. Lyons, president and 
treasurer of the J. H. Day Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, died recently. 


Mrs. R. A. Goerz, widow of the late 
R. A. Goerz, prominent Newton, Kan- 
sa, flour miller, and mother of Harold 
K. Goerz, vice president and sales 
manager of the Moundridge (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co., died in Newton last 
week. R. A. Goerz built the Goerz 
Flour Mills Co. plant in Newton in 
1917, and continued as head of the 
firm until it was sold in 1936 to the 


Ross family milling interests which 
now operate the company under the 
name of American Flours, Inc. The 
Goerz funeral was held Feb. 1. 
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ATTENDS MEETING IN OTTAWA 


Vancouver, B. C. — Lawrence S. 
Carr of Buckerfield’s Ltd., of this 
city, has returned from Ottawa 
where he attended a meeting of the 
consulting committee to the Special 
Products Board of Canada. He is the 
British Columbia representative on 
the committee. 
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CANADA BOOSTS PRICES 
ON SOME BAKERY ITEMS 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian prices 
board on Jan. 31 announced price in- 
creases on a series of articles which 
include biscuits and bakery products 
but excluding bread. Prices may be 
boosted as much as 10% over current 
ceiling levels. This is a result of a 
reduction in government subsidies on 
oils and fats. Shortening, salad and 
cooking oils now may be increased in 
price by approximately 10c Ib. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FEED STAFF CONFERENCE 
AT HUBBARD MILLING CO. 


Mankato, Minn.—A group of 40 
salesmen, executives and laboratory 
chemists attended a sales conference 
of the feed division of the Hubbard 
Milling Co. in Mankato on Jan. 31- 
Feb. 1. New developments in nutri- 
tion and company plans for the fu- 
ture were the principal subjects dis- 
cussed. Speakers included C. B. Mac- 
Leod, president and general man- 
ager; George Patrias, biological chem- 
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ist; George C. Thomas, feed sales 
manager; John Bush, assistant sales 
manager; Ben Rieke, of the sales de- 
partment; Vern Lundin, advertising 
manager, and Lyman Peck, feed con- 
sultant, of Chicago. 

Mr. MacLeod announced an expan- 
sion program now under way which 
will add a vitamin laboratory for re- 
search and control work, added facili- 
ties for biological research, and ‘a 
new soybean plant being installed at 
the Mankato mill. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
JOSEPH V. FRITSCHE DIES 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Joseph V. 
Fritsche, 54, vice president of the 
William Freihofer Baking Co., col- 
lapsed and died recently in his office. 
Mr. Fritsche had been with the bak- 
ing company for the last 36 years. 
He became vice president two years 
ago after serving for several years as 
general sales manager. 
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LINSEED COMPANIES SUED 
FOR BACK PORTAL CLAIMS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Three linseed 
processing companies have been sued 
for portal-to-portal back pay by more 
than 550 linseed oil workers, all mem- 
bers of the United Mine Workers of 
America, district 50, local 12106 
(AFL). 

The suits, filed Feb. 6 in Minne- 
apolis federal court, do not mention 
the union as a party to the actions. 
Neither do the suits indicate the 
amount of money claimed. 

Defendant companies include the 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. one 
plant with 320 employees and another 
with 108 workers; Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons, Inc., 84 workers; Minnesota 
Linseed Oil Paint Co., 43 employees. 
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BATES GRAIN CO. OPENS 
OFFICE IN LOS ANGELES 


Kansas City, Mo. — The Bates 
Grain Co., Kansas City, has an- 


nounced the opening of an office in 
Los Angeles, Feb. 15. The office will 





be in charge of Richard C. Bates, a 
brother of Max Bates, president of 
the company, who is now in Cali- 
fornia on a business trip. 

The Bates company, with headquar- 
ters in Kansas City, also has branch 
offices in Omaha, Neb., and Dallas, 
Texas, and an affiliated group of 
country elevators. 

R. C. Bates has been a resident of 
California for 20 years, is married 
and has two children. His offices will 
be in the I. W. Hellman Building, 124 
W. Fourth St. 











Moerchen Feeders have been giving such economical 


and dependable service in elevators, feed plants and mills that 


today blending and feeding by weight — the Merchen way — 


has generally become standard practice. In progressive plants 


throughout the country, Merchen Powerless Feeders and 


Merchen Powered Scale Feeders are saving labor and time 


in the accurate and rapid blending of various dry free-flowing 


and ground materials. 


Yet even with the best equipment there is need for service, 


technical advice and the experience of men versed in the 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, 


JERSEY 


NEWARK 1, NEW 












INC. 


e REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL 





art of precision materials handling. To bring you this service, 


Merchen Equipment is now backed by the experience of 


W & T’s nationwide staff. 


You'll find, too, that these W & T Engineers will always 


be glad to study your problems 
and make recommendations 


without obligation. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





hold for a little greater 
the preceding week. 
port buyers were interested only in prompt 
shipment contracts, usually impossible with 
of March output sold. 
sufficiently rush- 
ing to cause 7-day operations. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


demand for flour has shown 
improvement with prices 
Shipping directions are good 
although not urgent. 

Texas: Little activity in new sales, with 
volume amounting to only 20 to 


fairly steady uphill 


highest level since : 7 
s equally divided between family and bakers 


from this territory. There was considerable 


bookings was for forward positions, 

business was booked. 
at maximum capacity, 
running time seven days in the week 
Prices about 10c per sack 
Quotations Feb. $ 
family flour, extra high patent $6.20@6.30, 


ably to cover needs within a month or two, 


industry makes it THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: There was a little spurt in 
bakery buying last week, but it 


covered their needs for 120 
and among them 
buy as heavily as they ordinarily do. There 
is considerable buyer resistance toward pay- 
ing current prices. 


There appears to be no abatement of the 
intense resistance of flour buyers to present 
this has resulted in some 
basis of shipping directions 
with the flour to be priced on date of ship- 


much of such business has been Heavy government exports have 


States reserve stocks and, 


not be much wheat left to carry over into 
Direct flour exports are 
helping to consume a lot of surplus wheat. 


the next crop year. 


domestic flour buyers 


partly from competitive anx- to lose by anticipating their 


buyers are not like- 
The export situation is unchanged. 
land has covered its allowable quantity, and 


Say prices are too high. This 
Low-priced Canadian com- 


needs are covered and that these 
beginning to accumulate 


was received from Cuba over the 


Clears are in rather light supply for spot week-end that the government had finally 


been no sales by spring 


by steamship lines. the Cuban trade. 


Some exporting millers 


prices are about unchanged, compared with flour for February 


here are being 


wheat have strengthened, 
, carlots, sacked, Kansas City: 
bringing as high as 


clear $5.05@5.20, second clear 
clear $4.65@4.75; 


10: spring standard pat- 
ent $5.70@5.90, short patent $5.90@6, high 





family flour, enriched $6.20, first clear $5.40 
tive, 14 fair, 5 quiet, 1 slow, 1 dull. @5.45, second clear $4.60@4.70, whole wheat 
Oklahoma City: There was a definite im- 


including Duluth: 
flour demands in the first week of February 
have improved somewhat over those of last 


compared with 85% the previous week and 


domestic class and divided 70% 


porary Controls that this year’s sugar ra- 


may indicate a substantial increase 
in family flour consumption this spring. 
Bakery flour sales are limited to replace- 


Millfeed demand for all grades is heavy. 
THE CENTRAL WEST 


carlots, bakery, unenriched short pat- 
straight grade $5.90@6. Trucklots 35c high- 


more interest in flour. They still are of the 


few bookings for 
deferred delivery are being made, the bulk 
consisting of replacement 
two and three cars. 
have maintained this policy for some time, 
that supplies of some 
are running quite 


Shipping directions 
Demand for family 
and some future 
Deliveries are good. 








week, but hard winters have been advanced 
Quotations Feb. 8: 
patent $5.85@6.25, standard patent $5.75@ 
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6.15, first clear $5.25@5.70, family flour 
$6.45@6.50; hard winter short patent $5.95 
@6.15, 95% patent $5.85@6.05, first clear 
$5.40@5.64; soft winter short patent $6.25@ 
6.85, standard patent $5.30@6.60, first clear 
$4.65 @5.75. 


St. Louis: The export demand is good. 
England purchased flour on her March 
allocation. The PMA bought a few small 
lots at a price advance of l15c per bag 
and decided improvement was noted in bak- 
ery and family trade for 30 to 90 days’ 
shipment. Mills are well sold ahead 
and are not pressing for further contracts 
at this time. All grades of clears are in 
good demand at firm prices. Jobbers re- 
port new bookings rather light, with a small 
scattering of carlots for nearby shipment. 
Bakers are not friendly to the buying side. 
They are waiting for some soft spot to 
replenish their stocks. Shipping instruc- 
tions are only fair. Flour prices are un- 
changed and firm. 

Central states mills report that buyers 
generally are bearish and are only buy- 
ing for immediate wants, confining their 
purchases to. carlots. Specifications are 
fair. 

Quotations Feb. 8, in 100-lb cottons: 
hard winter bakery standard patent $5.60, 
short patent $5.75, family patent $6.05, high 
protein clears $5.50, low protein $4.75; 
soft winter wheat bakery cake $6.35@ 
6.55, short patent $5.85@5.90, family patent 
$6.75, straight $6.15, clears $5.45@5.60; 
spring wheat short patent $6.35, standard 
patent $6.30, straight $6.25, high protein 
clear $5.95, low protein $5.85. 

Toledo: Sale of flour is slow, with buy- 
ers still holding off on forward commit- 
ments while waiting for clearer indication 
of whether or not the break in prices that 
has already occurred in some commodities 
is to be extended to wheat and flour in 
the near future. With March wheat reach- 
ing a 27-year high at Chicago, with cash 
wheat ruling strong and with the govern- 
ment mapping out export movement regard- 
less of all else, any nearby substantial 
break seems unlikely. Depletion of sup- 
plies that has been going on as result of 
this deferred buying also cannot be over- 
looked. Directions on previous bookings 
have been coming along at a rate which 
signifies that they are being used up. There 
are some scattered sales of hand-to-mouth 
character, mostly to smaller buyers, but 
no heavy buying. If it were not for the 
export business the story with the mills 
would be quite different, for operation has 
been well maintained at current levels. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Flour is in a strong position in 
the Buffalo area, although the trade is 
well booked ahead for the next 90 to 120 
days and buyers are not interested in 
taking on additional commitments at this 
time. Production set-backs are evident in 
some of the mills where storage space is 
limited and no empty cars are available. 
Much hope is expressed for relief soon as 
a result of senatorial pressure in Wash- 
ington in the interest of local shippers. 
Prices advanced 10c for all items except 
spring and hard winter standard, no change, 
and the soft winter short patent, straight 
and first clear which dropped 10 to 15c. 

Quotations Feb. 8, cottons, f.o.b. Buf- 
falo: spring family $6.80, high gluten $6.60, 
standard $6.15, first clear $5.85; hard win- 
ter family $6.80, high gluten $6.60, stand- 
ard $6.15, first clear $5.75; soft winter 
family $6.80, short patent $5.95, straight 
$5.80, first clear $5.20. 


New York: Except for some purchases 
by large chain bakers, the volume of flour 
business is small. In line with lessened 
consumer demand, bakers are limiting their 
new contracts to small lots and in many 
eases are picking up replacements below 
current costs from handlers who cannot 
find adequate storage space. Deliveries 
from some mills are so delayed that the 
flour arriving is priced considerably be- 
low current levels and in many instances 
jobbers are offering it at figures impos- 
sible to meet at present wheat prices. 
With all space in warehouses jammed to 
capacity, it sometimes seems more desir- 
able to dispose of the flour than to ob- 
tain a fair price. 

There is a strong feeling among sellers 
that many buyers have let the market get 
away from them and that the heavy wheat 
and flour exports, both past and future, 
are certain to tighten the wheat supply 
position. As consumers find that buying 
curtailment brings reduced prices in many 
commodities, they also cut their bakery 
purchases. Bakers grow more cautious in 
their commitments at present prices and 
no expanded buying policy is anticipated. 
The chain bakery buying reported the 
past week has ‘been chiefly its ordinary 
requirements, but since this runs into sev- 
eral hundred thousands of sacks, chiefly 
of southwesterns, it arouses considerable 
comment. Export activity is temporarily 
slower, but a large volume of earlier orders 
is still not shipped. 

Quotations Feb. 8: spring family flour 
$6.80, high glutens $6.80@6.90, standard 
patents $6.30@6.40, clears $5.95@6.10; south- 
western standard patents $6.30@6.45; soft 
winter straights $5.87@6.25. 

Boston: Trading in the Boston flour mar- 
ket is as near to a standstill as it can 
possibly be without a complete shutdown. 
Prices are firm, but unchanged from last 
week. Several purchases for immediate 
delivery were reported by chain bakeries, 
but the volume was limited. Bakery serv- 
ice houses are advising their clients to 
stick to their hand-to-mouth buying policy, 
promising that some measure of relief is 
in the offing probably by congressional ac- 
tion. It is felt in these circles that ex- 
ports will have to be curtailed -by official 
action if the bakeries are to operate at 
reasonable profits. They also point out 
that the wheat carryover estimates should 
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inspire prompt action. Quotations Feb. 8g: 
family flour $6.70, spring short patent $6.9; 
@6.45, standard $6.15@6.35, high gluten 
$6.35@6.70, first clear $5.80@6.05; hara win- 
ter short patent $6.10@6.30, standard $6.05 
@6.15; soft winter $5.95@6.15, high ratio 
$6.70 @7.20. 

Philadelphia: Flour prices being quoteq 
here reflect the fact that this market 
has lost none of its underlying steadiness, 

Current quotations are mostly unchanged 
from the levels prevailing last week, but 
the spurt in demand for wheat as a result 
of buying generated by reported dust storms 
in Kansas brought the expectation of 
upward revision in the price of flour. 

Demand is stil negligible, with the re- 
sult that activity is almost at a standstill, 
There are some fill-in orders receiyed, 
but bakers on the whole are showing a 
determination to wait for lower prices he- 
fore placing new commitments. The atti- 
tude seems to be that they have held pb: ‘k 
this long with a view toward cheaper re- 
placements and there is no reason to aban- 
don the position now. 

This means that their stocks are wn- 
dergoing a further steady reduction, soime 
reaching far lower levels than normal] 

Consumer resistance to higher priced 
items has diminished somewhat, bak«ers 
say, although sales generally are aio good 
bit short of the peaks reached during 1e 
era of free spending. 

One observer thought he detected a © )))- 
traction in sales of bread at retail, jut 
baking company officials reported that it 
has not come to their attention. 

Mill representatives are still hoping r 
an early break in the buying dam. Ho .- 
ever, few anticipate any wave of hes.y 
purchasing for some time to come, being 
the opinion that early sales will be of mu.:- 
erate dimensions. 

Something on which bakers are keepi 
their eyes is the flow of export orders 
mills because many of those purcha 
have a time element involved, requiri 
delivery to meet the sailing date of 
specific ship and they see no hope of pi 
suading a mill to interrupt its operati 
schedule to take care of a rush order froin 
them, 

The trade has noted a considerable tap: 
ing off in buying for shipment abroad, 
though there is every expectation that 
will pick up again before very long to pro- 
vide a further cushion for prices. 

Quotations Feb. 8: spring family $6.60 ‘i 
6.80, high gluten $6.85@6.95, short pate 
$6.50@6.60, standard $6.40@6.50, first clear 
$5.70@6.10; hard winter short patent $6. 
@6.50, standard $6.30@6.40; soft wint 
standard $5.85@6.20. 


Pittsburgh: The past week bakers of th’s 
entire area woke up to the fact that wi 
the government stepping up export con- 
mitments, domestic flour buying was nec« 
sary and timely now. Brisk buying 1 
sulted and many round lots of flour were 
sold on commitments of 120 days. Bake:s 
the past week turned from bears to bu 
on flour prices and the general supp’; 
outlook for flour for the next six months, 
a leading flour salesman stated. Flour 
prices are up 10 to 20c sack and this fat 
caused bakers to realize rather hurriedly 
that they were running short of flour an 
dared hesitate no longer to buy at present 
flour prices. Many sales _ were dated on 
days when flour prices were a little und: 
present quotations. Buying is very acti) 
in West Virginia territory. Family patent 
still responds to the retail coupons goo! 
for 20c offered buyers on as little as a five 
Ib sack. The sale of family patent is no! 
large to jobbers. Prices have advanced th 
week. With hard Kansas flour prices a 
most on a level with spring, it is state 
more sales are made of spring flour. Cak 
and pastry flours sell in large amounts t 
those bakers not already covered unt 
July 1. Directions are good and mills ar 
filling their contracts in record time. 

Quotations Feb. 8, cottons: hard winte 
$6.10@6.25, medium patent $6.15@ 6.30, shor 
patent $6.20@6.35; spring wheat $6.17¢ 
6.36, medium patent $6.22@6.41, short pat 
ent $6.27@6.51; high gluten $6.65@6.8' 
first clear $5.90@6.14; family flour, adver 
tised brands $6.30@6.71, other brands $6.2 
@6.50; cake and pastry flour $5.95@7.10. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: The bakery trade in thi 
area evidenced slightly more interest i: 
flour purchases the past week, and some 
what more interest was shown by job 
bers. However, the market remained gen 
erally slow. Trade sources said there i 
a possibility of considerable buying sinc 
stocks are generally depleted, with mos 
bakers not booked for more than 45 day 
ahead. Either a break in the market o 
increasing prices could cause heavier buy 
ing, but unless there is some change, i 
is felt present conditions will exist unti 
the new crop. 

Bakers were buying mostly for relativel) 
nearby shipments of 30 to 60 days, bu 
some sales were made as far ahead as 12! 
days. Southwest hard wheat flours con 
tinued in the lead here, but more tha: 
usual interest was noted in spring whea 
types. Demand for cake flour remainec 
good. Cracker bakers showed little in 
terest in soft wheat because of their ad 
vanced bookings at lower prices. 

There was a slight falling off in the ex 
port business, but the volume remained 
good. Most Gulf shipments continue to gC 
to Latin American countries. The lack of 
ocean space has become an important fac- 
tor in the export trade. Brazil has been 
making a few purchases as far ahead as 
April and May. 

Quotations Feb. 8, in carlots, 100’s, de- 
livered in New Orleans: hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $6.15, standard first clear 
$5.65, spring bakery short patent $6.50, 
standard $6.40, first clear $6.20, high glu- 
ten $6.80; soft wheat short patent $6.55, 
Straight $6.15, first clear $5.55, fancy cake 
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$6.90, intermediate cake $6.60, Pacific cake 
$6.80, pastry $5.80. 

Atlanta: Although business continues in 
a narrow groove, scattered sales constitute 
a fair volume over the territory. Orders 
are not heavy, with few buyers interested 
if they are eovered through March. In 
many cases it was a matter of a car or 
two to bakers for fill-in needs. Buyers 
continue to cling to the belief that prices 
will decline even with export alloca- 
tions being stepped up and the rumored 
threat that bakery flour might be scarce. 
gome bakers describe demand for their 
products off as much as 35%. 

Wholesale grocers also continue to re- 
treat from booking for the future with 
practically no commitments beyond 30 days. 
Instructions against old bookings are good 
and in some instances mills are behind in 
shipments. 

Prices are unchanged from the previous 
week but on Feb. 8 the market was re- 
ported considerably stronger and some ad- 
vances were anticipated. 

Quatations Feb. 8: spring high gluten $7 
@7.10, short patent $6.65@6.75, standard 
patent $6.60@6.70, first clear $6.40@6.60; 
hard winter standard patent $5.90@6.15, 
short patent $6.35@6.50, first clear $5.20@ 
5.45, family $6.25@6.85; soft wheat family 
$6.100 7.25, short patent $6.25@7; straights 
$5.60@5.80; soft wheat first clear $5.25@ 
5.50; high grade soft wheat cut-off $6.25; 
cake flour, extra fancy $7.20, pastry flour 
$6.10; self-rising family flour is quoted 25c 


over plain. 
PACIFIC COAST 

Portland: An excellent demand for flour 
has developed as a result of firming wheat 
prices. Bakers and wholesale grocers, par- 
ticularly the former, are seeking supplies 
for future shipment as a result of the ag- 
gressive policy of the government and forc- 
ing up of wheat prices. Export alloca- 
tions for March are heavier. In this sec- 
tion, destruction by fire of one of the 
largest mills cuts heavily into the amount 
of flour available for export. Other mills 
are booked ahead for several months and 
are not in a position to take on an addi- 
tional load. Prices were up slightly for 
the week, following the trend of wheat 
markets, 

Prices Feb. 8, f.o.b. mill: all Montana 
$6.30, high gluten $6.44, bluestem bakers 
$6.14, cake $6.87, pastry $5.54, fancy hard 
wheat clears $6.05, whole wheat 100% 
$5.60, graham $5.29, cracked wheat $5.25. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: No change has taken 
place in the Canadian flour market. Mills 
are booked up and can take no more busi- 
ness for this month. Shipments to countries 
other than the United Kingdom are not 
yet permitted beyond the end of February 
but are expected to be authorized at an 
early date. Only a list of markets ap- 
proved by the Canadian Wheat Board may 
buy Canadian flour. Substantial orders from 
the British Ministry of Food have been 
taken for shipment up to end of present 
crop year. The question of transporta- 
tion at present is causing most concern, 
with searcity of boxcars handicapping free 
movement of flour to seaboard. It has been 
found recently that more cars must be di- 
verted to the shipment of feed grains from 
western to eastern Canada if the livestock 
industry is to be preserved. Domestic flour 
prices are at ceiling levels and govern- 
ment regulation flour for shipment to the 
United Kingdom is based on the export 
price of wheat plus carrying charges. Quo- 
tations Feb. 8: top patent springs for use 
in Canada $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers 
$4.50, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars, with 10c 
added for cartage where used; for export, 
government regulation flour $12.28 per 280 
lbs, for shipment up to end of July, Hali- 
fax or St. John. 

Mill stocks of winter wheat are getting 
low and no more is available. Consequently, 
offerings of flour are light. Export busi- 
ness is out of the question for this reason. 
This branch of the flour trade will be 
more or less at a standstill for the balance 
of the crop year. The ceiling is the price. 
Quotations Feb. 8: standard grades for do- 
mestic use $5.50 bbl, secondhand cottons, 
Montreal freight basis; for export $7.35 
bbl, f.a.s., 98‘s cotton, Canadian seaboard, 
plus equalization fee of $5.50 bbl. 

No winter wheat is offered. Due to the 
scarcity of western feeding grains On- 
tario farmers have been using their wheat 
as feed. Nominally, the ceiling is the 
price, Quotations Feb. 8: $1.12@1.14 bu, 
shipping points in Ontario, according to 
freights, the equivalent of the ceiling. 

Winnipeg: Flour accounts for only a com- 
Paratively small percentage of Canada’s 





total wheat and flour exports last week. 


The bulk total was roughly 3,800,000 bus, 
including 500,000 bus in the form of flour. 
All of the wheat and the equivalent to 
300,000 bus in the form of flour went to 
the United Kingdom. Flour sales to other 
countries included such destinations as the 
Philippines, China and Central and South 
American countries, with, the aggregate 
equal to 200,000 bus in terms of wheat. 
Domestic trade continues good and mills 
are operating to capacity, with some re- 
Ported booked into July. The severe cold 
and recent storms covering most of west- 
ern Canada have tied up the movement 
temporarily. Quotations Feb. 8: top patent 
Springs for delivery between Fort Wil- 
liam and the British Columbia boundary 
$5.30 cottons; second patents $4.80; second 
Patents to bakers $4.60. 

Vancouver: The export flour picture across 
the Pacific, as far as Canadian mills are 
concerned, continues to deteriorate to a 
Point where shipments are more the ex- 
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ception than the rule. The Chinese market 
appears to be almost completely cut off 
from Canadian shippers due to the inability 
of ‘importers to get the necessary import 
permits from the Chinese government. This 
permit shortage has been going on for 
some time and up to the present has 
chiefly affected the Shanghai market, but 
now it is reported extending into the big 
north China trade. 

The Philippine import picture is also 
very dull, and shipments to Manila are 
hard hit by the apparent ship congestion 
there. These two factors have already had 
an effect on the steamship space market 
since owners are now rerouting Orient- 
bound ships to escape congested areas. 

Domestic hard wheat flour sales are con- 
sidered just fair. The price increase on 
baked goods other than bread coupled with 
the higher quotations for shortening and 
inability of bakers to get sufficient amounts 
of other ingredients, is having its effect 
on general flour sales in this territory. 
Supplies are reported ample for current 
needs and prices are unchanged. Cash 
car quotations for cotton 98’s Feb. 8: first 
patents $5.40, bakers patents $5, vitamin 
B_ $4.90. Ontario cake and pastry flour 
is still very scarce and bakers are using 
a variety of substitutes. Quotations to the 
trade are firm at $7.50. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Philadelphia: With a 15c sack increase 
over the previous week, the local rye mar- 
ket was at a virtual standstill. Not only 
is the price considered far out of reach 
by bakers, but they find very little of the 
flour being offered. As a result, the trade 
generally is operating on hand-to-mouth 
basis, with only the larger operators able to 
maintain former production schedules. And 
these, in turn, are using far less rye than 
heretofore, according to all reports. Quota- 
tions: rye white $8.75@8.90. 

Chicago: Rye flour prices were advanced 
10@15c the past week, and new business 
has nearly dried up. Current sales are 
few and only in single cars. White patent 
rye $8.21@8.45, medium $8@8.15, dark $5.25 
@ 6.96. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $6.45, Wisconsin 
white patent $8.75. 

St. Louis: Prices are steady to 10c up- 
Sales and shipping directions improved. 
Pure white $8.25, medium $8, special me- 
dium $7.70, dark $5.25, rye meal $7.25. 

New York: Rye flour business is ex- 
tremely dull as high prices put this com- 
modity practically beyond the reach of the 
average buyer. Pure white patents $8.75. 

Minneapolis: Rye mills have virtually 
withdrawn from the market. With No. 2 
rye selling at $3 bu and $2.90@2.95 asked 
for “to arrive,” mills are not looking for 
flour bookings beyond immediate shipment. 
Trading is practically at a standstill. Pure 
white rye flour $8@8.15 sack, in cottons, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure medium $7.80@ 
7.95, pure dark $6.50@7.30. 

Buffalo: The demand for limited sup- 
plies of rye still is strong, with = prices 
25e ewt higher for white and medium 
grades while dark rye is 50c lower. Short- 
age of cars and the short crop of rye 
are the chief problems to be met. As 
it looks from here there will be little re- 
lief from the situation until next crop 
time, and the CCC ceases to be a dominant 
element in rail movement controls. 

Pittsburgh: Prices on dark rye flour went 
down considerably the past week. On 
white rye and medium grades only small 
price changes are noted. Both bakers and 
jobbers continued to show little interest 
in buying and only small scattered sales 
were made. Rye flour, fancy white $8.70 
@8.85, medium $8.55@8.70, dark $7.70@ 
7.85. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Mills producing rolled 
oats and oatmeal are in active operation. 
Substantial export orders coupled with a 
normally good domestic demand are keep- 
ing them busy. Ceilings are in effect. Quo- 
tations Feb. 8: rolled oats $3.15 bag, in 
80-1b cottons; oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes $3.85, 
f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal shows some improvement with the 
colder weather, but sales are not large and 
supplies are sufficient to fill all buying or- 
ders. There has been no suggestion of any 
export business for some time. Quotations: 
rolled oats in 80-lb sacks $3.25 in the three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb sacks, 
20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $6 on Feb. 10; 20-0z packages $2.05 
case, 48-02 packages $2.89. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, Feb. 1, 1947 
(000’s omitted): 





Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 

Baltimore ...... 802 oe a6 362 
Pra 22 oe ee ee 
ee |. skadwans 137 1,108 373 1,211 
oer 6 eo 316 oe 
New York ...... 669 oe 86 58 
cere rere 269 es 213 ee 
Philadelphia .... 248 oe ee 619 
- eee 2,547 1,108 988 2,250 
Jan. 25, 1947 ... 3,241 1,088 924 2,602 
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ELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company 


OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Kelly - Erickson 
Service Can Help 
Solve Your Flour 


Buying Problems 








WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN , 
‘*Wisconsin’'Makes‘the'Best*Rye*Flour’’ 











DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 


Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. Chickasha Milling Co. 
Oapacity OHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA Washita” 


Quality Millers for ail 
Over Half a Century wee 3 


DOVER, OHIO Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 


Domestic and Export Member Millers’ National Federation 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) 


will be accepted for 2!4c per word, 50c minimum. 


All 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. 


v 
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Situation Wanted advertisements 
Display Want 
Want Ads cash with order. 


v 





HELP WANTED 











MILLS FOR SALE 











v 


WANTED—SECOND MILLERS, GRINDERS 
and machine tenders for a 3,000-sack flour 


mill located in southern Minnesota, Ex- 
cellent opportunity for advancement, Ad- 
dress 8489, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 





er in durum mill. Experience in labora- 
tory work desired, but not essential. 
Permanent position; good opportunity for 
promotion. Address 8480, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED AT ONCE—GOOD MILLER, BY 
progressive 1,500 cwt spring wheat mill. 
Up-to-date plant; pleasant working condi- 
tions; location fine medium-sized Minne- 
sota town; good schools and ideal out- 
door country. Address 8465, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED — EXPERIENCED SCIENTIFI- 
cally educated assistant superintendent 
for large soya bean oil mill. Salary 
$4,500 per year to begin with; steady in- 
creases to be made if services warrant. 
Candidate must be of good character, 
energetic and well trained in expeller 
operations. Wire application and confirm 
by special delivery letter. Address 8288, 
The Northwestern Miller, 23-25 Beaver 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


v 
EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 
college graduate. 














— 43 YEARS, 
Ten years general man- 


ager flour milling company, four years 
chief army contract administration—ex- 
major. Address 8444, The Northwestern 
Miller, 23 Leaver Street, New York 4, 
N. Y. 





MACHINERY WANTED 


Vv 
WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 16522 EB. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 








WANTED—CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED—ROTEX SIFTER, DOUBLE OR 


triple deck, size in neighborhood of 40x 
$4”. Would also consider Roball of Roto 
makes, Also wanted, belt conveyors 18” 
width, chain bucket elevators 10 and 12” 
widths, and 9 and 12” screw conveyors. 
Mid-Co Products Co., 1013 Grand Ave- 
nue, Kansas City 6, Mo. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 
TEST BAKING EQUIPMENT FOR SALE— 














Two Hobart A-1 20 Mixers with bowls, 
National Rotary Reel Oven, National 
Sheeter, Toledo Bench Scale. Fermenta- 


tion cabinet, proof cabinet and packright 
sealer. Address 8437, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE — FOUR 16’ FISH ROTARY 
Ovens, in good condition. Complete with 
oil burners, exhaust fans, and vents. Now 














in use. To be dismantled and moved by 
buyer. $500 each. Purity Baking Co., St. 
Paul, Minn., GA 3891, Mr. Whalen. 





Best Territory Milling Wheat 
Direct from Country Elevators 


Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co. 
Salina, Kansas 














v 


FOR SALE OR RENT — ONE 75-BBL 
flour mill completely equipped with 15,- 
000-bu storage capacity. Railroad siding, 
water and Diesel power. Good opportu- 
nity—in center of farming community. 
For information and details write E. R. 
Heller, Luz Co., Wapwallopen, Pa. 





ASH PAID 


For Capital Stock 
or Assets of 


INDUSTRIAL 
ENTERPRISE 


* WANTED 


By large financially powerful 
diversified organization wish- 
ing to add another enterprise 
to present holdings. 

Existing Personnel Normally Retained 


Box 1203, 1474 B’way, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 











MILL EXECUTIVES 


Are your statistical and account- 
ing procedures full of duplica- 
tions and sidetracks? 

Are your men still breaking their 
backs in the plant and ware- 
house? 

Let -us show you what can be 
done—what we have done for 
others. 





ARTHUR L."CHANDLER & CO. 


Management Engineers 
Cotton Belt Bidg. ST. LOUIS 2 MO 











Pfeffer Milling’°Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 











FLOURS ‘arn: 


Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, III. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: The anticipated improvement 
in demand is slow in developing, but since 
sub-zero temperatures are usually followed 
by increased consumption trades look for 
a pick-up in buying any day now. Stocks 
in consumers’ hands, at no time thought 
to be heavy, must be getting to a point 
where buying cannot be deferred much 
longer. Current heavy output is being 
used largely in filling old contracts, and, 
since mills have little to offer for im- 
mediate shipment, they are holding prices 
reasonably firm. Resellers, however, have 
feed to offer at lower levels. The spread 
reflects the difference between jobbers’ and 
mill asking prices. Bran $37.50@38.50, 
standard midds. $40, flour midds. $43@44, 
red dog $46. 

Kansas City: A quiet atmosphere took 
over the Kansas City market on Feb. 8 
and continued into the first part of this 
week. Mixers were reluctant to book sup- 
plies of any volume as formula feed de- 
mand has been somewhat slow for this 












time of the season. Offerings were in 
fair quantity and not all of this was being 
absorbed by the trade. Bran quotations 
were unchanged from the range of $36@ 
36.50, shorts were weaker at $40.50@41. 
Production of millfeeds continued at a 
high rate, with most of this output be- 
ing applied on previous contracts. 


Oklahoma City: Active demand with 
prices closing unchanged except for shorts 
which was 50c lower. Quotations, straight 
cars: bran $1.90@1.95, mill run $2.03@2.08, 
shorts $2.15@2.20. Mixed or pool cars 5c 
additional. 

Denver: Millfeed dealers report a market 
which is reasonably steady. Supply is gen- 
erally ample, and a good bit of future buy- 
ing is reported as a result of the “free” 
market which seems to be coming into 


being. Quotations: bran $38, shorts $44, 
mill run $42. 
Wichita: Demand for millfeed is fair, 


with supply sufficient to meet the demand. 
Prices on shorts dipped slightly, with bran 
$1@1.05 higher. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City: bran $36.80@37, shorts $41.60@42. 


Hutchinson: Increased demand from mixed 
car buyers and a steady inquiry from 
straight car buyers provided more than 
ample outlet for all feed offerings at steady 
prices. Quotations, Kansas City basis: bran 
$36@36.50, mill run $38.50@39, gray shorts 
$41@41.50. 

Salina: The demand for millfeed continues 
fair with prices slightly higher than last 
week. Supplies are adequate. Quotations, 
basis, Kansas City: bran $36@36.50, gray 
shorts $41@42. 


Fort Worth: Demand is good for both 
bran and shorts. Quotations, carlots: wheat 
bran $41@42, gray shorts $47@48, burlaps, 
delivered TCP. 


Chicago: ‘The market on millfeeds is 
steady, but demand has slowed up a little 
the past few days. Offerings are in the 
main plentiful, but they are not pressing. 
Bran is a little tight, but is still being of- 
fered. Quotations: bran $40@40.50, midds. 
$43@43.50, red dog $48.50. 


St. Louis: The millfeed market is dull 
and uninteresting. Prices, however, are 
holding firm. There is no demand. Trade 
is carrying a, fair stock. Buyers are not 
anxious to increase their inventories at 
present. 


Toledo: Somewhat weaker at end of the 
week with a 50c cut in price making bran 
$39.50 and flour midds. $44 at low point in 
sacks, f.o.b. mill. 


Buffalo: The demand for millfeed is good 
and well ahead of limited supplies with 
prices somewhat firmer. Stormy weather 
and lack of empty cars are held responsible 
for the slow movement and the resulting 
advance of $1 ton for all the items listed. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo, jutes: bran $43@ 
43.50, standard midds. $45@45.50, flour 
midds. $47@47.50, red dog $49@49.50. 


Boston: Millfeed quotations appeared 
slightly firmer this week. The absence of 
offerings on a nearby basis firmed up senti- 
ment somewhat but business on the whole 
was not too brisk, particularly among the 
smaller New England dealers who appear 
to be completely out of the market unless 
to pick up some distress offerings. Some 
concern has been expressed about the se- 
vere weather reported in the West, but 
buyers state that their inventory position 
is healthy at the moment so they are 
not too concerned. Quotations: spring bran 
$47, middlings $49@51, mixed feed $49@51, 
red dog $54, stock feed $60. 

Philadelphia: The millfeed market dozed 
through another week of reduced demand 
and limited offerings. Quotations are un- 
changed from those of the previous week. 
A cold wave which sent the thermometer 
to near zero raised the hopes of dealers 
for a re-awakened buying interest, but so 
far there is no indication of this develop- 
ment. One observer noted that while ani- 
mals on farms are consuming a little more 
feed right now, the fact remains that ani- 
mal population is under that of last year. 
Quotations: bran $46.50@47, standard mid- 
dlings $48@49, red dog $52@55. 


Pittsburgh: Hopes entertained by grain 
houses here that continued cold would 
add impetus to the buying of millfeeds 


failed to materialize the past week. Offer- 
ings are far in excess of demand. Prices 
jumped a little during the week on offer- 
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BLIZZARDS HALT MILL 
OPERATIONS IN CANADA 


Winnipeg, Man.—Since the first of 
last December, stocks of wheat ip 
Western Canada have been deplete 
due to the fact that there has been 
a concerted drive on the shipment 
of wheat for export and the s -arcity 
of cars in moving wheat to mills. As 
a result, together with the recent 
severe blizzards that have only tem. 
porarily interrupted operations ip 
the past five weeks in Western Can. 
ada, some mills find their stocks 
down to a minimum. At least one 
mill is closed down and the other 
mills are operating only part time 
until stocks of wheat are replenished. 





ings, but the latter part of the week are 
steady at around last week’s figures. 
$44, standard midds. $47.25 and flour midds, 


$51, all f.o.b., ton sacked, delivered Vitts- 
burgh. 

Atlanta: Demand is fair to good but only 
to buyers who are forced to meet needs; the 


trend is unsettled, but supply is ample; re- 
quest for bran is better than that for shorts, 
with buyers purchasing hand-to-mout!: at 
current prices. Quotations: wheat 
$46.50@47.60, gray shorts $51.50@53.10, 
standard wheat midds. $53.35, red dog tiour 
$58.85, wheat germ $61.35, flour midds, 
$54.85. Wheat bran was said to have sold 
for $45.50 during the week. 

Portland: Mill run, bran, 
midds. $46. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices declined $1 


shorts $40; 


lur- 


ing the past week, with supplies exceed- 
ing demand a bit. However, mills feel 
that the price will remain fairly stable, 
with bookings fairly steady into March. 
Quotations (down $1): red bran and mill 


run $39 and midds. $43, carload lots, f.o.b. 
Ogden; Denver prices: $44 and $48; ‘ali- 
fornia prices: $44.50, midds. $48.50, carlots, 
f.o.b. San Francisco; Los Angeles: $41.75, 


midds. $48.75. 

Toronto-Montreal: Millfeed is in heavy 
demand and offerings are far short of re- 
quirements. It is cheap at ceiling prices, 


and although production is at record levels 


the supply is_ insufficient. Ceilings pre- 
vail. Quotations Feb. 8: ceilings, bran 
$29, shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Montreal basis. 


Winnipeg: There is no suggestion of any 
let-up in the demand for all types of mill- 
feed, and practically all of the output from 
western mills is going to eastern Canada. 


The movement eastward during the past 
three weeks, however, has been curtailed 
due to the severe cold weather, and bliz- 
zards that halted transportation in many 
areas of the west. Quotations: Manitoba 


and Saskatchewan bran $28, shorts $29; Al- 
berta bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; small lots 
ex-country elevators and warehouses $3 
extra. 

Vancouver: While good, domestic demand 
has fallen off due to the shortage of pro- 
teins which forced feeders to turn to mixed 
feeds. Supplies are ample for current needs 
and are sufficient to allow dealers to build 
up some small stocks. Prices are unchanged 
with cash car quotations: bran $29.80, 
shorts $30.80, midds. $33.80. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 


points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 

comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
Jan. Jan. Feb. Feb. 
18 25 Ss 

Five mills 9,789 33,838 39,257 *37,673 


*Four mills. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 











cago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on Feb. 1, and corresponding date of 4 
year ago: 
c—Wheat—7_ _-——-Corn——*"-, -——Oats-—", -—-Rye—_,, --Barley- 
1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 

| | Pere 667 2,776 2,510 106 480 1,569 114 639 . 
PS a 26 467 oe ee ss 7 oe *e" o* . 
Tee 2,258 3,310 2,318 383 1,454 5,575 394 26 650 147 

Co rere ea 1,555 3,340 es = os 252 <x .. Ts + 
| re 640 972 6,321 4,810 1,369 4,149 436 1,578 729 56 
Duluth eee eee te 2,209 5,594 1,571 134 284 4,448 30 10 1,615 2,592 
4 ae eee 4,239 4,460 163 65 89 543 8 7 95 
CERVOMMOM cece cccese 1,270 3,445 890 os 640 e . 
Hutchinson .......... 5,920 5,563 ee ee os .s ‘és oe 122 170 
Indianapolis ......... 1,102 1,178 1,347 866 126 404 140 1 o* 20 
Pee 6,295 15,043 3,160 1,647 163 1,023 30 164 377 91 
Milwaukee ........... 22 ee 360 1 249 1,199 - -- 4,623 3,700 
Minneapolis ......... 1,678 1,583 1,347 837 803 10,944 660 974 8,136 6,020 
New Orleans ........ 308 413 1,461 146 10 130 ait 31 . 
oo, fl, MRT 8 435 6 9 10 82 Le 42 1 . 
SEE, 0 0.0.00:0.0606000% 3,587 6,173 2,624 2,514 127 2,303 43 64 391 62 
OEE 6.40.65 00s reserves ee ee 726 536 ae * es 4 8 
Philadelphia ......... 518 1,396 1,078 221 11 826 53 32 118 
eg | MERE Ee 9 14 490 722 25 291 1 2 203 . 
Bits. GU oc cvccescocs 1,402 2,082 1,075 626 744 930 wm ¥e 24 74 
Bt. EOulse .cccccces ees 1,564 2,045 1,537 1,153 173. 1,456 oe 10 16 13 
WER Fv ees ctcscees 2,423 2,415 1 1 20 27 ee ee 1 42 

DORR ccccsccvces 37,674 62,704 28,985 14,777 6,137 35,791 1,901 3,581 17,065 14,688 
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Free Markets 


(Continued from page 31) 





a fixed or partially fixed price system. 
Quickly, the American farmer must 
decide whether or not he wishes to 
trade markets, a high level of dis- 
tribution, and the right to be his own 
poss, for fixed prices, regimentation 
and servitude to bureaucracy. 

Right here, we should ask ourselves 
a question: Have we fulfilled our 
responsibility to the producer of ag- 
ricultural products, and society as a 
whole, by acquainting them fully with 
the advantages of free markets, as 
expressed through organized market- 
ing channels, such as the Chicago 
Board of Trade? Does the producer 
know that the grain exchange is the 
medium through which compelling 
human forces bring supply of com- 
modities and demand for commodi- 
ties into contact? Does the producer 
know that the mechanism of the 
Chicago Board of Trade generates 
and centralizes competitive buying 
power from every source known to 
those skilled in the profession of na- 
tional and international distribution? 
Does the farmer realize that futures 
trading provides a form of insurance 
which makes it possible for him to 
sell his product months in ‘advance 
of its requirement for consumption, 
and that similarly the consumer can 
purchase the commodity he requires 
months in advance of its actual need? 
Thus the interest of both, the pro- 
ducer and consumer, is accommo- 
dated. Without the existence of this 
system of price insurance it would 
be difficult, and at times actually 
impossible, to dispose of commodities, 
or at other times, to acquire com- 
modities, without extreme price con- 
cession. 

Does the farmer understand the 
motive of those collective individuals 
which constitute the membership of 
an organized grain exchange? We 
should understand that all normal 
men possess, in varied degrees, a 
desire to be self-supporting, to make 
progress, and be a success. Some se- 
lect the legal profession, some the 
medical profession, some the field of 
industry, some the agricultural field, 
and some, like ourselves, select the 
field of marketing and distribution. 
All efforts, through whatever avenue 
undertaken, are for a common pur- 
pose, namely, the capture of a re- 
ward for services rendered. Those 
rewards will vary by the degree of 
competitive intensity existing in the 
particular field of effort, or by the 
degree of skill with which the efforts 
are applied. Accordingly, it is the 
incentive for personal reward that 
keeps the mechanism of a commodity 
exchange functioning. 

Does the farmer realize that 
through this intensely competitive 
system of distribution the individuals 
making up the organism of the grain 
exchange must first perform the es- 
sential distribution services required 
by the producer, in order to gain their 
own reward? Does the farmer real- 
ize that an artificial price system, 
which amounts to a system of—take 
it, or leave it—could result in loss 
of markets to an extent where his 
production might possibly become 
useless, except for his own consump- 
tive need? 

I submit these questions for you to 
determine whether or not we have 
properly informed the farmer, so that 
he may intelligently choose between 
an artificial—take it, or leave it— 
System of marketing, and a system 
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exemplified by organized grain ex- 
changes. Disregarding our own in- 
terest in the system of competitive 
marketing, we are obligated to more 
diligently convey to the public and 
public authority the fundamental 
principles, as well as the social and 
economic advantages of our market- 
ing system, so that the farmers and 
all our people may be spared the bit- 
ter tragedies experienced in a regi- 
mented society. 

Through our connection with the 
National Association of Commodity 
Exchanges and: Allied Trades, we 
have made a small beginning in the 
field of educational work. This asso- 


((ONSOLIDATED, FLOUR 


BE PROUD OF YOU 


ciation was hindered during the year 
1946 in carrying out its full educa- 
tional intent by being obliged to en- 
gage in a long term effort before the 
Congress to eliminate price ceiling 
control of grain. Recently some of 
us witnessed the exhibition of a 
moving picture depicting the valu- 
able relation of the New York Stock 
Exchange with American industry. 
Personally I believe that a moving 
picture designed to portray factual 
information concerning the important 
activities of the Grain Exchange and 
its functions in servicing the needs 
of both producer and consumer, would 
be one worthwhile way of putting 
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our case before the public. The pic- 
ture might well be titled: “Food— 
From the Field to the Table.” The 
possibilities of such action are now 
under consideration by the National 
Association of the Commodity Ex- 
changes. 

I shall endeavor to select com- 
petent and well-balanced commit- 
tees. These committees will be ca- 
pable of performing many valuable 
services for our institution. They 
are an important part of our admin- 
istrative department.. They should 
be used for constructive objectives. 

Your president and board of direc- 

(Continued on page 48) 









KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT ¢ MILLS C0. 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 






































QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED eeSee, tee? 


Lake of the Woods _ Co., Limited 


Cable Address 





ALL 
“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at { 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat ’ 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 





HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL ; WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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WOODS Mani RING CO.,LTD. 


AL - TORONTO - WINNIPEG 
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CABLE: LAKURON 


| PURITY * THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM °¢ STERLING 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY 


Se eee - Hg opens nena ti 
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TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


Courtesy C.N.R. 
MONCTON, NEW BRUNSWICK 


The first Europeans to dwell in the 
locality of Moncton were French. In 
1763 German emigrants built the first 
dwelling. From a busy shipbuilding 
centre in its early days, today Moncton’s 
prosperity depends mainly on its railway 
activities and the fact that it is an im- 
portant distributing centre. It is the 
regional headquarters for the Atlantic 
region of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways. Air service by T.C.A. offers rapid 
communication with Magdalen Islands, - 
Prince Edward Island, Saint John, 
Montreal and Newfoundland. . 


GREAT WEST 
BATTLE 
MAITLAND 
HURON 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


Moncton attracts many visitors with 
its wealth of historical background, and 
a natural phenomenon, The ‘‘Bore’’, a 
tidal wave often reaching a height of five 
feet, which comes up the Petitcodiac 
River twice in every twenty-four hours. 





ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 
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‘ Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 





OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF Say 
JUTE 4 


JUTE iS AG % = 6 i 


IN CANADA COTTON 


The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited | 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Cream of the West 





Castle 


Nelson 


Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘MAPLEFLOUR’”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 


aes 










TORONTO 








WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 





Monarch 





Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 








FLOUR EHO, 





AT 
OST DIES + WHEAT 
BLEND NK WHEAT GERA 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
MONTREAL - CANADA 


MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 








Since 1857 


James, Hichardson & Sins 
bain enchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 





Val — 
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PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 
Domestic and Export 


Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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At a literary dinner, J. B. Priest- 
ley, the English novelist, made the 
acquaintance of a young writer who 
announced with obvious pride and 
delight that he had just been voted 
by the newspapers the handsomest 
poet in London. 

“Congratulations, young man,” said 
Priestley. “It may interest you to 
know that I voted for you.” 

“But you had never seen me!” 

“That’s right,” Priestley laughed, 
“but I’d seen all the others.” 

“Oh, so you’re an undertaker... 
I thought you said you were a doc- 
tor!” 

“All I said was, I followed the med- 
ical profession.” 

“That’s a bad cold you’ve got,” said 
one man to another, who was sneez- 
ing violently. ‘What are you taking 
for it?” i 

“Whiskey,” was the reply. 

“Whiskey! I know something bet- 
ter than that,” said the man. 

“But who wants anything better 
than that?” sniffed the sufferer. 

Near the end of the Civil War, 
when the confederate forces were 
falling back on Richmond, an old 
darky asked by his mistress for en- 
couraging news, replied: 

“Well, missy, due to de lie of de 
land where dey’s fightin’, dem Yan- 
kees is retreating forward, while we 
is advancing backwards.” 


Going into a new restaurant for 
lunch, Jones ordered brown bread. 
The waitress brought him white. The 
second day he ordered brown and 
again he got white. This went on for 
a week. 

Then he decided that the only way 
to get what he wanted was to order 
the opposite. So he started the new 
week by adding to his luncheon or- 
der, “and bring me some _ white 
bread.” 

“But,” exclaimed the girl, “aren’t 
you the gentleman who always has 
brown?” 

Hubby: I can’t eat this cake! 

Wife: Well, here is the recipe. I 
clipped it from a magazine. 

Hubby: Which side did you use? 
This other side tells how to make a 
rock garden. 

Two hillbillies, meeting before the 
potbellied stove in the general store, 
started talking. 

“Hi, Jed, sure is a fierce winter 
we're havin’.” 

“Sure is, Clem. Last couple of 
nights it was so cold my feet most 
froze.” 

“Well, all you gotta do is go to bed 
with a brick at your feet.” 

“I tried that, but it didn’t work.” 

“Did you get the brick hot?” 

“Get it hot? It took all night just 
to get the darned thing warm.” 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 





Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 






















Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Canada 





Toronto 








COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 





TORONTO, CANADA 








SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
orters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 








CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 














Kn. C. PRATT 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
OM Krag Street, bust 
FORON TO, CANADA 





CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba. 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 
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T he St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 
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obin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Need liaicied VANCOUVER -~ 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour WINNIPEG - TORONTO - HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON 

“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF’”’ “KEYSTONE” 
Cable Address: ““WoLMACS”’ ST. MARY ’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 







Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER +» CALGARY »« MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 
(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: ‘‘famed,’’ London 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


Cable Address: ‘‘DorFEgacH,’’ London ROBERT CARSON & co. 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. wi 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address. “‘DipLoma,"' Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 


Cable Address. ‘‘Grains,’’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCB 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR MERCHANTS 


GLASGOW, C.2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,” Glasgow 


17. Corn Exchange Chambers 


50 Wellington Street 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address. ““Coventry,’’ London 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 












IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Cable Address: “Tarvo,’ Haarlem 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


‘ ’ 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,’’ London Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 





LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 


Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 


ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND Reference: 

Also LEITH and DUNDEE Chase National Bank of the City 
Cable Address: Code: Be gy lg Bee 
“VIGILANT” aiverside Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 


Princes St., London 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FORMERLY LTD. 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM FLOUR IMPORTERS 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 

Baltic Chambers 


Subscription Room A ~ 
Seething Lane, 50 Wellington Street 


GLASGOW 
LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: ‘Alkers,’’ London. Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” 





ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 
FLOUR 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 
Subscription Room, 
Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 


N V Algemeene Handel-en 
« Ye Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 

HOLLAND 

Importers of: 

Flours - Offals - Starch 


Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Asbjornsta” 





Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
f Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND j FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Ref. js Working Denmark, Finland, 
eference: 7 . 
Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, Norway, Sweden 
“Witburg”’ Amsterdam Cable Address: ‘“Flormel,’’ Oslo 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Oorys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL LIVERPOOL LEITH 
68 Constitution Street LEITH DUBLIN BELFAST 


81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ''PHiLiP,’’ Dundee 





W.H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: *‘WHEATEAR,”’ Glasgow 





Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7, OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: ‘‘Johnny” 


A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 ‘ 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam 





TROELS FODE 
MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 


Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K. 
DENMARK 
Specializes in Flour, Cereals, Feed 
and Bakers’ Supplies 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 








Cable Address: ‘‘Cosmo” and ‘‘Mobil” Cable Address: ‘‘Trofo,’? Copenhagen 


FEEDSTUFFS-™ ecamon's 


118 So. 6th St. newspaper 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 








| | 





Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 




















FLOUR — GRAIN PRODUCTS — FEEDSTUFFS 
Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 


BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 


Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 














SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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Free Markets 





(Continued from page 41) 


tors have several important prob- 
lems to deal with in 1947, among 
them being the disposition of the law- 
suits now pending against us, the re- 
port of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, and legislative matters effect- 
ing the function of free markets. 
We shall consider and no doubt adopt 
a default rule. We shall seek meth- 
ods to enlarge the volume of grain 
marketed through Chicago. We shall 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


encourage increased elevator capac- 
ity and increased capacity for process- 
ing agricultural products in the Chi- 
cago market. Chicago is located at 
the gateway separating areas of sur- 
plus production from areas of great- 
est consumption. 

I shall consider it my responsibil- 
ity to establish and maintain competi- 
tive cordiality, not only between 
members, but between members and 
those using our marketing ma- 
chinery. In event of misunder- 


standings or disputes, I shall want 
to conduct reconciliations in a man- 
ner that does credit to those involved 
and maintain the dignity of our asso- 


ciation. Any acts between our mem- 
bers, or between our members and 
clients, which do violence to our 
association, must be discouraged. 

I propose that the sanctity of con- 
tract shall be safeguarded at all times. 
The Chicago Board of Trade is a 
public market place. It serves the 
essential need of the producer and 
consumer. Prime and foremost con- 
sideration will be given the interest 
of producers and consumers in the 
conduct of our association. Futures 
trading is an essential part of our 
marketing system. Let us conduct it 
in such manner that emphasizes its 
usefulness not only in our own busi- 


»e. not how good, but HOW bei td 


It takes many qualities to make a great leader. Among 
them is an attitude of mind that might be called— 
unsatisfaction. In the Cargill organization this atti- 
tude is a strong one—a refusal to be satisfied with good 
enough—an unceasing striving to find HOW a thing 


can be done better. 


The policy of ‘‘How better” has already yielded 


' be technicians, planners, workers on Cargill’s staff 
whose job it is to keep asking the question ‘‘How can 
this or that be done better?”’ 

That things can be done still better, still more eco- 
nomically—that new methods, new by-products, new 


chemurgical uses can be developed to widen the market 


many tangible benefits to all who are concerned with 


grain—from the farmer to the final consumer. In the 
laboratory, it has pointed to better bread strains of 
wheat, better oil bearing strains of flax and soy, better 
malting strains of barley. In the handling of grain, it 
has made for lower cost transportation, for better load- 
ing and unloading efficiency, for improved grain con- 


ditioning and grading. 


But this is not enough! There are, and always will 


STILL THE PIONEER IN THE 


for grains—Cargill has promised itself to prove. 
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ness, but emphasizes its economi 
value to producers and consume 
as well, 

I believe the government’s indy 
gence in the grain business, in peag 
time, not only performs no useful] pur 
pose, but is, on the contrary, a mer 
ace to our democratic ideals, ang 
furthermore, if continued, will be thd 
vehicle which will finally convey yg 
all into a regimented economy, | 
shall use my influence to get the Zov. 
ernment out of the grain business, 

If the government wishes to sup 
port farm prices through the mediun 
of loans to farmers, then such loans 
should be fixed at a level aimed t9 
prevent distress, and not so high ag 
to prevent broad distribution of the 
commodity. The present scheme of 
loans in support of prices is a mis. 
chievous method of wealth transposi. 
tion. If you do not believe this pres. 
ent loan plan involves redistribution, 
of wealth by processes of law, then 
just figure out how many of our citi 
zens earning from $3,000 to $5,00) 
annually, it will take to provide the 
tax money to cover the cost of $1,800; 
000,000 that admittedly may be spent 
next year in supporting prices on ag. 
ricultural products. 

Quick analysis discloses that it 
would require 6,000,000 individuals, 
or families, in the $300 income tax 
bracket, to provide the money for 
this adventure. Are 6,000,000 farm 
families in such needy circumstances 
that there is justification in taking 
money from moderate income wag 
earners for their benefit? Is it nol 
more likely that the national econ. 
omy would better be served if all the 
earned incomes of moderate sizes re 
mained in the possession of the ac 
tual earner for spending, rather than 
transplanting it to others, including 
a great many whose need is dubious? 
There is work to be done on this 
proposition. 

I cannot promise success on these 
undertakings, but I do promise the 
effort. I shall need the aid and co 
operation of every member, and | 
feel assured of having it. 
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| FLOUR BRANDS| 








The following trade-marks have been pub 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office preliminary to registra 
tion. Manufacturers and distributors wh? 
feel that they would be damaged by tht 
registration of any of these marks are pér 
mitted by law to file, within 30 days afte 
official publication of the marks, a formil 
notice of opposition. 













PYEQUICK—General Mills, Inc., Minne 
apolis, Minn; prepared pie mix. Use claimed 
since April 5, 1946. 

WHITE TAG—Charles Lee De Bord, 4 
ing business as Rural Retreat Mills, Joht 
son City, Tenn; wheat flour made from 
soft red winter wheat. Use claimed sinc 
July 15, 1945. 

CRAMANNA—Charlotte A. Cramer, 40 
ing business as Cramer Products Co., New 
York, N. Y; bread mix. Use claimed sinc 
March 11, 1946. 

GRAND UNION—The Grand Union 0% 
New York, N. Y; pancake flour and devil's 
food cake mix. Use claimed since 19# 
for pancake mix and since July, 1945, for 
cake mix. 

NEW ERA MILLS WHITE CREST—J. C. 
Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth, Kansas 
wheat flour. Use claimed since July } 
1898. 

COME AGAIN—May Newland Bennett 
doing business as Bennett Milling Co. Ge 
neva, Ill; rye flour, buckwheat and gra 
ham flour, rye-graham flour, white and yel 
low corn meal and rolled oats. Use claime? 
since May 8, 1914. 

REY DEL NORTE—Pillsbury Mills, Inc, 
Minneapolis, Minn; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since October, 1924. 

ROI DU NORD—Pillsbury Mills, Inc, 
Minneapolis, Minn; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since October, 1926. 

“THANX”—Ann Mae Lede, doing busines 
as May Products Co., White Plains, N. 
prepared food products, namely, chocolate 
pecan brownie cake mix. Use claime 
since May 17, 1946. 
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Here’s a chance to check up—and check up, too; on 
what N-A Flour Service may mean to you. 

A large mid-western mill was facing a shut-down be- 
cause they had run out of a vital flour treating chemical. 
The N-A Serviceman arrived for his regular inspection, 
discovered the situation and by quick work in borrowing 
the needed material from another N-A mill nearby— 
where he knew from his experience that a stock was 
available — avoided the shut-down. 

Of course, that’s not a spectacular rescue, nor even 
an exciting story, but it is another example of depend- 
able, money-saving N-A Flour Service—the kind of on- 
the-job, nothing-is-too-big, nothing-is-too-little service 
that N-A gives. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


OVADEL- 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 





How’s Your 


Arithmetic? 


And here’s the arithmetic. A shut-down for even a 
short time would have cost that mill hundreds of dollars 
in stand-by time alone—hundreds of dollars that were 
saved by N-A Service. Some simple mathematics will 
show you what a shut-down of your mill would cost— 
and at the same time, how much N-A’s Complete Flour 
Service might save you in an emergency. 

Call your N-A Serviceman today for 
details—and for information, too, on 
Agene for maturing, Novadelox for 
color, N-Richment-A for uniform enrich- 
ment and Beta Chlora for pH control. 
Strategically located warehouses mean 
prompt shipment anywhere, anytime. 


AGENE 
= for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
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— for a whiter, brighter flour 


GENE “= 


— for uniform enrichment 
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| SEE THEY'RE 
DRAWING A NEW 
DESIGN FOR THEIR BRANDS 











YES-A NEW 
DRESS FOR THAT 
OLD-TIME Quatity! 
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